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A drawing by A. J. Balliol Salmon. 


At the rink. 
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AN AFTERNOON AT THE RINK. 


BY JESSIE POPE. 


On roller skates the level floor 
Resounds with an unending roar 

As round the eager skaters press, 
Some showing symptoms of distress, 
Dishevelled, panting, bruised, and sore. 


That stately maid, 


who heretofore 


A character for Aauteur bore, 
Unbends with wild impulsiveness 


On roller 


skates. 


Her arms work like a semaphore ; 
While yonder youth, whose feet ignore 
His frantic efforts to progress, 
Collapses, clutching at her dress— 

So friendships ripen by the score 


On roller 


HEN people have been abroad 
for five years they feel very 
much like country cousins 
Anyhow, I know 
The gap which 


W 


when they come back. 
Montague and I did. 
our departure had made in our social 
circle had evidently closed up quite com- 
fortably, and though we were resolved to 
get inside again, we realised it would take 


a strenuous effort to do so. But we were 
equal to it, for the lazy life of a small 
colonial station had left us with a big 
reserve fund of energy. I was a good deal 
plumper than when I first went out, I 
admit ; but Montague had lost flesh, still 
he had gained in dignity and the auto- 
cratic bearing that comes of ordering a 
lot of black boys about ; as a matter of 
fact, between ourselves, he had grown a 
trifle “ sidey,” and as if there was a poker 
down his physical and moral backbone. 
But whether it was due to our own per- 
sonal drawbacks or not, our “leave” was 
scarcely coming up to our expectations ; 
we wanted to be able to do the things 
other people did, but we felt out of it, 
and evidently the greatest defect in 
our education was that we did not 
“rink,” 


skates. 


“Do you rink ?” was the first question 
we were asked, and when we said “No,” 
it was clear our acquaintances took no 
further interest in us. 

“Look here, Montague,” I said one 
morning, “we must learn to rink, or we 
shan’t have any fun at all.” 

He had evidently been thinking the 
same thing, for instead of pouring con- 
tempt on the suggestion, as I had feared, 
he merely said in his superior way : 

“Well, I’ve no doubt it will help you 
to get your weight down. We may as 
well go this afternoon.” 

The big open space before the entrance 
of the rink when we arrived was full of 
motor-cars and taxicabs setting down quite 
a crowd of smartly dressed people bent on 
the same errand as we were. We passed 
the turnstiles, and found ourselves in a 
wide carpeted corridor with easy-chairs 
placed invitingly beneath tall palms in the 
curtained alcoves. But the chairs were 
all empty, and every one was pressing for- 
ward, for, from the far end of the corridor, 
came not only the soft, swaying music of 
a band, but a dull, reverberating roar, that 
sounded for all the world like rushing 
water. 
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I seized Montague’s hand and hurried 
him along, my pulses throbbing with a 
sudden excitement. Drawn by the roar 
and the music, we passed through some 
curtains —and the rink lay before us. 

We stood on the outer edge of a huge 
circular space lighted by big hanging arc 
lights, which shed an almost uncanny 
greyish radiance over the scene. ‘The 
lofty roof was hung with large banners, 
and the dim, distant walls were covered 
with a painted representation of mountain 
scenery. The widespread floor was very 
smooth and polished, and reflected gleams 
from the lights above ; the centre was clear, 
but round and round on the outside circled 
a great moving ring, which, on closer 
inspection, proved to consist of individual 
units, human beings, long, slim gentlemen 
and long, slim ladies—graceful, elegant 
creatures, gliding forward singly or hand- 
in-hand, with swift, swaying movements, 
to the soft beat of the music.—'They were 
rinking, and the-reverberating roar, like 
rushing water, was caused by the myriads 
of little shining wheels swiftly running 
along the smooth floor. ‘They were roller- 
skating, but they seemed sublimely un- 
conscious of the fact; their graceful, un- 


dulating progress appeared to cost them 
no effort, as they laughed and talked gaily 
to the people they knew, and, English- 
like, seemed completely unaware of the 


existence of the people they didn’t. 
Whether it was the peculiar light, or the 
trim, well-cut clothes, or the exhilaration 
of the exercise, I do not know, but every- 
body looked young, and good-looking, 
and happy ; everybody, except one or two 
who stood holding the barrier which 
divided skaters from spectators, and who 
seemed pained, ill at ease, and unduly 
flushed. I wondered why; then forgot 
all about them, as I looked again with 
fascinated gaze upon that revolving sym- 
metrical wheel of life passing ceaselessly 
before us, in and out of.which glided the 
rink instructors, slender, lissom young 
men, smartly uniformed, and _ slender, 
graceful girls, costumed like “filles du 
régiment,” with cic pleated skirts to their 
knees and smartly braided tunics—the 
rink instructresses. Across the cleared 
space in the centre of the floor a swift 
figure would suddenly break away from 
the moving ring, perform some wonder- 
ful evolutions with one leg spread out 
sideways, while the gracefully poised 
body swerved here and there in free 
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but perfectly controlled  swallow-like 
flights. 

“Why, Montague,” I exclaimed, “| 
thought people who came to skating-rinks 
were always falling about !” 

Montague smiled his superior smile, 
“These accounts one hears are always 
grossly exaggerated,” he replied pomp- 
ously ; and longing to make a start we 
hastened to the skate counter to get our 
skates. 

“What sized boots do you take?” 
said the man in charge. It was a brutal 
question, and it sobered me a little. | 
don’t care to own to sixes in a crowd, but 
it had got to be done, and I heard 
Montague confessing to tens at my side, 
But the man evinced neither surprise nor 
interest as he supplied us with two silvery 
pairs of skates, which the skate boys 
fitted with an equal lack of enthusiasm 
for anything but a tip. Then we rose, 
clomped awkwardly to the barrier as we 
had seen others do, and took the floor. 

I shall never be able to properly describe 
what followed, but things moved suddenly 
and quickly. Montague had got hold of 
my hand, in case I needed support, but 
we had no sooner let go the barrier and 
struck out than he slewed round facing 
me, bent forward from the waist like a 
dancing-master, and backwards like a 
ballet girl, which movements I dupli- 
cated with unexpected lissomness ; he then 
lunged at me, struck me in the back, my 
feet flew forward, and the next thing I 
knew I was lying full length on the rink 
with Montague on his hands and knees 
across my body. ‘There was a pained and 
perplexed expression on his delicately 
chiselled features, as with a wild plunge he 
got on his feet. 

“Come up!” he ejaculated to me as if 
I were a horse, and tried to raise me, but 
instead fell upon me four consecutive 
times, till I crawled away on hands and 
knees, with the instinct of self-preservation 
uppermost in my whirling brain. A 
uniformed instructor glided up and helped 
me to my feet, and Montague once more 
advanced, but I warded him off. 

“Td — rather — try — by myself,” I 
gasped, and shuffled away from him, with 
the solid earth apparently slipping round 
and away from under me with every move- 
ment of my ridiculously splaying limbs. 
I had had a dull, not to say stagnating, 
time abroad ; but before I reached the far 
end of the rink I had been in the arms of 
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five strange men, not including the in- 
structor. I knew Montague was coming 
after me by the series of bangs and clatters 
I could hear behind, but, though my 
convulsive lurches were nothing to brag 
about, my pace was better than his, and 
I’m convinced he would not have caught 
me if I hadn’t collided with the railing, 
being unable to turn, and hung clutching 
it like a drowning man clutches a straw. 
Montague, by some means, had got up a 
momentum, and he banged into the railing 
so hard that his feet hit the wooden base 
of it with two loud reports. 

“It’s not so easy as I thought,” he said, 
his breath coming thick and fast. ‘‘ You’d 
better have an instructor to take you 
round.” And still clinging to the barrier 
with one hand, he beckoned a passing 
instructor, in his lordly way, with the 
other. 

I shall never feel grateful enough to 
that instructor. He was my moral and 
physical support. He anticipated my 
lurches and thwarted them, he helped me 
back to self-respect and taught me to 
shuffle my feet along with some success. 
I began to be conscious again of the 


presence of the smart crowd, and to notice 
that, though unaware apparently that I was 
cumbering the fairway, they gave me a 
wide berth ; I began to listen to the music, 
and in a breathless, staggering manner 


to enjoy myself. But oh, how my legs 
ached! It was as if red-hot gimlets were 
piercing them, till I could bear it no 
longer, and my instructor piloted me 
safely to a long, cushioned lounge and left 
me. I leant back and watched with half- 
closed eyes the graceful, self-confident 
figures skimming by, and wondered if it was 
possible that their balance had ever been 
so erratic, or their feet had ever played 
them as false as mine. It seemed in- 
credible, so convincing, so_ self-assured 
was the swaying cadence of their move- 
ments. Everyone was well dressed, most of 
the ladies had their carefully coiffured heads 
encased in modish “ Busby ” fur toques, 
and all wore clinging Directoire or Princess 
garments, coming only to the ankles, a 
style many jeer at, but which certainly 
suited the skaters, But it was the skates 
themselves that made for grace: stodgy 
figures looked willowy, stout figures slim, 
and awkward ones elegant as soon as 
those magicial wheels were fixed to 
Smart footwear thus displayed to the 
best advantage. I watched with sad yet 
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respectful envy, when suddenly the 
swaying throng parted, and down the lane 
Montague came floundering and scuffling 
towards me. His arms were flourishing, 
his coat tails fluttering, his legs floundering, 
but he kept right end up by means of 
some wonderfully sinuous movements of 
his body, and charged the barrier with 
his customary series of concussions. His 
eyes were glassy, his expression agonised, 
his face white, and wet with perspiration. 
But as he sank on the cushions at my 
side, a smile of relief crossed it. 

“T’m getting into it a bit now,” he said. 
“The trick is just to follow your feet, and 
go where they take you.” I agreed 
doubtfully, and we spoke in subdued 
tones of the ache in our limbs and the 
heat of our frames. We had not been on 
such confidential terms for a long time, 
when, all at once, an elegant young lady 
gliding past dropped her handkerchief. 
Always the pink of politeness, Montague 
sprang forward to restore it to her at the 
same moment that she turned deftly to 
pick it up. Montague’s feet shot out 
behind him and he met her half way. 
The impact was violent, and down went 
the lady, to be tenderly raised by her 
frowning escort. Montague also rose to 
his feet, and stood framing an apology ; 
but before it could be uttered, though 
no one touched him and he was standing 
still, he suddenly flung his feet into the 
air, and collapsed with a perfect paroxysm 
of corkscrew convulsions, clutching at the 
barrier as he fell. Fortunately it was 
strong and stood the strain, but it seemed 
to me that the whole building shook to 
its foundations, and anyhow that final 
spasm took the poker out of his mental 
and physical back, and we laughed as we 
had never laughed since we were boy and 
girl together. 

“Oh, by the way,” said Montague, as 
we passed along the palm corridor on 
our way out, ‘‘ I’ve taken season tickets— 
and we must come in the mornings and 
practise. You see,according to the notices, 
there are three sessions daily.” 

““Why do they call them Sessions?” I 
inquired, 

“Well,” replied Montague meditatively, 
the original meaning of ‘Session’ is ‘a 
sitting down ’——” 

“In that case,” I interposed, ‘‘ we have 
certainly had more than our money's 
worth this afternoon, haven’t we ?” 

And Montague agreed. 








A bob descending the Schatz Alp run, Davos. 
































A bob-sleigh upsetting. 


WINTER SPORTS IN THE ALPS. 


BY SIR MARTIN CONWAY. 


Witn PHOTOGRAPHS BY Mrs. AUBREY LE BLOND. 


HE rapid development of winter 
sports in the Alps has been a very 
marked feature in recent years. 

Not long ago Swiss hotels closed their 
doors in September or October ; the pro- 
prietors went away; the buildings were 
locked up; and only a caretaker or two 
entered till the following May or June. 
Now an increasing number of Alpine 
centres are almost as full at Christmas 
as at Midsummer. Every year new 
centres are opened, and the crowd of 
holiday makers in search of sunshine and 
good exercise in the splendid air of the 
high regions grows in volume with marked 
rapidity. I have been looking up back 
numbers of Zhe Alpine Journal, and I find 
that sporadic accounts of mountain ascents 
occurred even in the earliest volumes of 
the series. Before the summit of the 
Matterhorn had been attained, it occurred 
to one original genius that the ascent 
might perhaps be easier in the winter. 
In the winter of 1863 Tyndall’s famous 
guide, Bennen, perished in an accident 
on the Haut-de-Cry. _Two or three years 


later those stalwart Alpine pioneers, Moore 
and Walker, spent some December days 
at Grindelwald and crossed one or two 
of the high passes of the Oberland. 
The discovery that high air was good, 
even in winter, for persons afflicted with 


‘consumption led to the winter develop- 


ment of such centres as Davos and 
St. Moritz, where even invalids found that 
the opportunities for sport in the open air 
lasted all the year round. 

Dr. Nansen’s account of the first cross- 
ing of Greenland called public attention 
to the possibilities of pleasant progression 
over the snow on ski, and it was not long 
before the delightful sport which he thus 
reintroduced to the notice of all Europe 
was successfully transplanted to the Alps, 
where it has been gaining an increasing 
number of devotees ever since. Now it 
may almost be said that the Alps in 
winter, though they do not yet equal, 
seem perhaps destined to surpass the Alps 
in summer in attractiveness to the sporting 
world. ‘The ordinary tourist is absent; the 
crowd of loungers and trippers is away at 
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home at its business, and the whole 
country and all the mountains and hill- 
sides are free to those active-bodied and 
minded people for whom the mountains 
are the finest playground in the whole 
world. 

Ski-ing is, of course, the winter mountain 
sport par excellence.* You can skate or 
curl anywhere where there is a frozen 
pond ; but to enjoy the delights of ski-ing 
to perfection you want wide extending 
slopes deeply covered with snow, up and 
down which routes may be followed, long 
distances away through the heart of delight- 
ful scenery. It is only at heights of about 
5,000 feet and upwards that such condi- 
tions endure in Central Europe throughout 
the whole winter season. 
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difficulty and descending them with that 
flying rush which is one of the most 
delightful experiences that can be enjoyed. 
Those who have tried it assure us that 
nothing is more exhilarating than a winter 
mountain ascent in fine weather: and the 
weather in winter often is fine for long 
weeks together. ‘The winter climber, 
availing himself of the glorious moon- 
light of high regions, more brilliant in 
the world of snow than words can describe, 
is able to wander at his will, up through 
the snow-floored forests, over the white- 
mantled slopes above them, and then to 
make long, glacial traverses through the 
very heart of the great ranges, crossing 
high passes, and now and again, it may 
be, drepping his wooden snow-shoes and 

















The toboggan on which the experts attain speeds approximating sixty miles an -hour. 


The first mountaineers who attempted 
winter ascents came home and told us 
that the great difficulty was to get over 
the lower slopes--the grass slopes of 
summer—because there the snow was so 
soft as to be almost impossible to wade 
through. Once above this region, on the 
higher levels of the glaciers and the great 
peaks, conditions in winter differed little 
from conditions in summer; indeed, the 
winter conditions at high levels are even 
better for mountaineering than they are 
in summer. Ski came as a godsend, 
therefore, to the winter climber, enabling 
him to travel over these same lower slopes, 
ascending them without any considerable 


scrambling up the last rocks and ridges of 
some great peak to a lofty eminence 
commanding a vast panoramic view over 
the wide-spreading, glittering world of 
ice. 

It is not, however, the mountain climbs 
to famous summits that so much attract 
winter mountaineers as do the long 
traverses and far wanderings through the 
high world of snow, aloof from every sight 
and trace of man. The great mountain 
masses of the Alps, those of Mont Blanc, 
the Pennines, and the Oberland, are 
fortunately so constructed, and by man 
have been so numerously equipped with 
stout little huts planted at high elevations, 


* A number of pictures illustrating this branch of winter sports, by Mr. Will Cadby, appeared in 
Here other aspects are presented. 
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that it 
routes, 
continued from day to day, from one 


is possible to devise fascinating 
whereby the journey may be 


high hut to another, always passing 
through superb scenery without any 
descent into the low regions of human 
habitation. Such expeditions extending 
over several days, if undertaken by 
capable mountaineers and in_ suitable 
weather, cannot be surpassed by any 


Bandy, St. Moritz. 


possible summer scrambles 
arétes or perilous cliffs. 

The winter sports of ski-ing and to- 
bogganing have dangers all their own, 
and the list of Alpine accidents in winter, 
already long, is destined, I fear, to grow 
longer as the popularity of the Alps in 
winter increases. ‘The inexperienced, who 
risk themselves amidst surroundings which 
they do not understand, unaccompanied 


up difficult 
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Bandy, St. 


Moritz. 
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by experienced persons, will always have 
to pay a heavy toll. The great peril in 
winter is frost-bite. It seems so simple 
a thing in the brilliant daytime, when 
the sun is shining so hotly that it becomes 
pleasant to take off one’s coat and feel 
the heat of it on the skin—it seems so 
simple a thing to wander off up the hill- 
side and go on and on, aiming, perhaps, 
towards some elevation ahead which the 
clear air makes appear so deceptively 
close ; and yet there is danger on every 
side. The formation of a slight cloud 
about him confuses the sense of direction in 
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ing higher up, may be a most effective 
death-trap. The inexperienced town- 
dweller will have no faintest idea of 
the angle of slope on which the equi- 
librium of snow becomes unstable. Still 
less will he have the least understanding 
of the different conditions of the snow 
itself, in some of which it will hang 
firmly on the slope, whilst in others it 
will be ready to pour off on the slightest 
provocation. ‘Thus the novice is liable 
to traverse snow-slopes which may give 
way into avalanches at any moment, and 
is still more likely to pass over or even 




















Curling at St. Moritz. 


the inexperienced. A change of weather, 
a slight snow-fall and a little wind, will 
soon alter the aspect of things, and 
before the wanderer realises that he has 
lost his way, the early night comes on 
with its penetrating ‘frost, and reduces 
him to utter helplessness. Insufficiently 
clad, with no reserves of food, no know- 
ledge of the direction to be pursued, he 
has twelve hours or more of darkness 
to face without shelter, and perhaps 
enveloped in storm. Few more danger- 
ous situations can be invented. Again, 
in winter, a very simple snow slope, 
gradual below and imperceptibly steepen- 


to linger in places on to which avalanches 
may fall from above without warning. 
The favourite sport of tobogganing 
claims every year far too long a list of 
victims. ‘Toboggans are of several sorts. 
There is the simple little wooden sled 
such as almost every Swiss child uses on 
village paths; there is the more elaborate 
steel-framed development of this same 
instrument on which the expert lies face 
downwards, legs sprawling behind—the 
instrument with which the flying experts 
of the Cresta Run at St. Moritz attain, 
down their carefully iced course, speeds 
approximating to sixty miles an hour ; and 
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Tunnels through huge avalanches are not an uncommon sight in the Alps in winter, 
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there is the so-called bob-sleigh, steered by 
a man seated in front with some _half- 
dozen companions astride behind him. 
The most dangerous of all, of course, is 
tobogganing down the iced and twisted 
artificial runs, with their difficult corners 





Photo by Will Cadby. ? 
Going a shki-ing. 


and their great leaps. That sport is only 
for the expert ; and even experts at times 
fly out at a tangent and are flung through 
the air to great distances, when their 
chance of safety depends upon the nature 
of the spot on which they alight. Bob- 
sleighing, however, is where ordinary 
persons most frequently come to grief, 
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though their. misfortune is generally 
limited to the smashing of a limb. The 
home of the bob-sleigh is the high road. 
Only one expert is required to steer it; 
the remaining passengers are little more 
than so much luggage, except in so far as 
it depends upon them, 
and especially upon 
one of them, to apply 
the brake. ‘Theheavy 
load creates a con- 
siderable momentum, 
and few things are 
more delightful than 
to be carried in this 
way over smooth and 
well-iced surfaces 
along mile after mile 
of suitable, sloping 
roadway. But the 
unexpected may al- 
ways happen. On 
suddenly turning a 
corner a vehicle may 
be encountered, and 
a collision can only 
be avoided by instant 
action; or the road 
may befound unexpec- 
tedly blockedinanum- 
ber of different ways. 
Rapid motion is, of 
course, always accom- 
panied by latent dan- 
ger, which will become 
actual whenever that 
motion is suddenly ar- 
rested. These and 
the like dangers, how- 
ever, are the grain of 
spice which quickens 
the undertaking into 
a sport. Every 
healthy person, after 
a day’s ski-ing or 
tobogganing on the 
snow slopes, with 
the blood coursing 
merrily through the 
veins, the bright, 
clean air bathing the 
lungs, the sunshine giving tone to the 
whole system, and the beauty of nature 
delighting the eye and refreshing the 
understanding, comes home in the fading 
daylight to the bright wood fires, cheery 
companionship, and friendly society of 
the Swiss winter hotel, feeling better 
equipped for the work of life, 





















BY M. W. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A. J. GOUGH. 


WOMAN sat on a rock that jutted 
from the slope of the foothills 
that rise—bare in places, and in 

others sparsely clothed with ragged spruce 
and birch—above the banks of the Yukon 
River. Not more than two hundred miles 
to the north of her the Arctic Circle cut 
that land of surface sponge and ice and 
iron underneath with its imaginary radius. 
She wore a short skirt of dark, strong 
cloth, stout boots, leggings of dressed 
deerskin, a crimson sweater, a small cap 
of squirrel fur with the brush hanging 
tassel-like at the side. Now and then she 
made a slight flinching movement of the 
shoulders as the north wind searched her 
out more keenly where she sat among the 
rocks. As yet, in these last days of 
August, he only touched men lightly, in 
warning ; a month from now the summer’s 
truce would be ended, and the north wind 
be an enemy outright, with whom men 
grappled to the death. 

On Leona Harmon’s knee a copy of an 
illustrated paper, now five months old, lay 
open at a picture of a clumsily modelled 
airship, and her eyes travelled from the 
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“A woman 
sat on a rock that jutted 
from the slope of the foothills.” 





THE DEAD. 


A. KINROSS. 


illustration to a red-shouldered hawk that 
hung on wide suspended pinions above 
the wood. Already the tide of immigration 
led by rumour of gold in this region began 
to flow northward, and to cover even the 
stony ranges and leprous tundras of this 
bleak wilderness. Already the wild 
animals huddled deeper between the cleft 
breasts of the hills ; already to the south 
the steam-enzine’s shriek tore the curtained 
silence of inviolate centuries. And now 
was to come a more unavoidable invasion 
than that of the railway. Not even the 
birds would be private in their nests ; the 
eyrie of the hawk and the eagle would be 
peered into by these soaring ships that 
flew over them. ‘There would remain no 
place where the forest things could hide ; 
no place where men and women who had 
béen hurt and shamed among their fellows 
could escape reminder ; where they could 
shed their pasts as a garment and go forth 
naked into the forests to be clothed again 
with gradual forgetfulness and peace. A 
line came to her out of the book of 
prophecies: ‘And there shall be no 
more near nor far. , . .” It was meant as 
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a promise of hope; to her it was the 
pronouncement of a doom. 

Ten years she and Harmon had lived 
here in their thick-walled log-house with 
its great chimney; but at all seasons 
except mid-winter the sky and the woods 
covered them for more hours than their 
roof. In the summer they camped upon 
some clearer salmon stream, or on a small 
shallow lake of their discovery that no 
one but themselves frequented. In the 
autumn they tracked the moose and 
caribou, sleeping by night on beds of 
spruce boughs. In the winter the snow 
packed them in and sealed them with the 
white seals of its silence, and for months 
the only sound they heard, beside each 
other’s speech and the icy ruffle of the 
wind over the snow, was the stamping of 
the moose where they scraped themselves 
shelters in the lee of the cabin wall. It 
seemed then that only the sky was alive, 
the sky that throbbed and palpitated like 
a heart with violent pulsations of light ; or 
upon which long streamers of colour were 
spread as if it were the palette on which 
an artist mixed his pigments—the raw 
original stuff with which he would paint 
the earth when its blank surface was given 
back to him, to be stippled with violets 
and greens, with umbers and madders— 
with the whole chromatic scale of spring. 

There had been times when the im- 
mense monotony got upon her nerves a 
little ; when she felt the winter as the 
arch-destroyer. In the neighbourhood of 
their cabin, two years before a log of it 
was laid, a cairn had marked the grave 
of a hunter who had perished of hunger 
and cold; and when near it she had 
watched the red arctic moss spreading 
like a stain, it seemed to her that the 
blood of man cried from the ground, 
screamed out of the radiance of this white 
expanse. ‘That was at first. She had 
grown used to the winters now, and they 
were offset by the quicksilver blood of 
autumn in her veins, by the lyric pleasure 
of her body in spring, when her spirit 
slipped its winter sheath and ran ranging 
on the feet of winds that touched the 
first green spears of grass. More than 
offset by the calm of night-heavens that 
soothed into insignificance all human 
wrong. She had books, too, which they 
ordered on their trips to Sitka or Seattle ; 
for to either one or the other of these 
places they went yearly to supply their 
necessities, returning as soon as they could, 


In summer visitors came to them some- 
times. One was on his way now. For 
an hour she had watched him riding to- 
wards her, by turns lost in the thickets 
of stunted growth and emerging into the 
open again. Her clear woodsman’s eye 
told her that it was Gordon Semple, who 
sometimes hunted with Harmon. 

She stood up and waved to him now, 
and as he came within hail, “ How is it 
you're riding so light?” she asked. 
“ Haven’t you any pack? You look as 
if you hadn’t left camp far behind.” 

“T haven't,” he answered, as he threw 
himself from his horse and shook hands 
with her; “I left it about nine miles 
down the river. ‘The fact is, I’m not 
alone; I’ve a friend and a guide with 
me. I’ve ridden on ahead to present our 
visiting cards, so to speak. I didn’t like 
to take you unawares.” 

“How ceremonious we're getting in 
the wilderness!” she said, with a touch 
of lightest irony. “‘ Visiting cards are of 
use only where people may wish to excuse 
themselves. Did you ever hear of any- 
body who lived in the woods who wasn’t 
at home to a friend or a friend’s friend, 
or a stranger, for that matter?” 

“In the Yukon you might stretch it 
further and say, even to an enemy. It 
wasn’t that.” He slipped his arm through 
the pony’s bridle, and they walked on to- 
gether in the direction of the house. “I 
want to persuade Harmon into joining 
us on an expedition,” he pursued. ‘‘ You 
have the half-breed and his wife, haven’t 
you? so you won't be left alone.” 

“Yes, I’ve Laurent and Marie. Is it 
a hunting trip?” she added, wondering 
a little; for twice she and Harmon and 
Gordon Semple had hunted together, and 
her sex was not wont to bar her from 
such expeditions. 

“ Halloo, Gordon, old man!” a voice 
called heartily down the side of the 
mountain as Clive Harmon came striding 
towards them, his gun across his shoulder, 
and his dog—a big collie crossed with 
huskie—at his heels. 

When he heard that Semple had left 
a companion down the river, Harmon 
was for going and fetching him at once ; 
but Semple said, ‘“‘Oh, leave him there 
to-night; the guide’s with him, and we 
couldn’t go and come back before dark. 
I'll stay here now, and we'll go down 
first thing to-morrow morning and bring 
‘em back with ys,” 
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It was not till after supper, when the 
shortening twilight had begun to settle 
down, that Semple touched upon the 
object of his visit. He and his host sat 
smoking before the fire in the living-room 
of Harmon’s four-roomed shack—a long, 
low room with a wide-throated chimney, 
skins of fox and bear upon the floor, 
other pelts covering the walls, everywhere 
warmth and the material of warmth. 

“What's this expedition you want me 
to join, Gordon ? you're too early for 
moose,” Harmon had just asked. 

“No, it’s a man-hunt this time,” 
Semple answered, as he packed his pipe 
with a deliberate finger. 

“ Ah, well, that’s one quarry I don’t go 
after. You know how I feel about that 
sort of thing.” 

“Ves, yes, I remember when I brought 
the Mounted this way after Blue Pete, 
who had murdered Lepine. I don’t care 
for that kind of game myself, but this is 
different. I’m only helping a wise child 
to know its own father. You've heard of 
Skeene’s expedition that started out from 
Skagway about a dozen years ago, haven’t 
you? Skookum Bill, a half-breed Indian, 
had shown Skeene some gold he found 
in the bed of a creek that flows into 
Mackenzie River, and Skeene fitted out 
an expedition for exploring and prospect- 
ing up in that country. In his party was 
an Englishman who had just come over— 
Lord Malmain. After they had been out 
four or five weeks he and Skeene quar- 
relled, and Malmain left the party, taking 
only a guide with him. He didn’t tell 
anybody where he was going, but the 
only possible conjecture was that he 
would head for the nearest Hudson Bay 
station. Of course they couldn’t go on, 
two men practically without supplies, in 
that wilderness. When Skeene’s party 
returned they found that nothing had 
ever been heard of Malmain. He never 
showed up at Skagway ; he never showed 
up anywhere, so far as men_ knew. 
Skeene’s conscience wasn’t easy, and he 
organised a search-party. Malmain was 
an important man at home, with title, 
position, and big estates, and naturally 
the Canadian Government heard from 
England on the subject. The woods 


about where he disappeared were pretty 
well beaten up, but not a trace did 
they ever find of him, alive or dead. 
Since these finds last summer on Rabbit 
country’s 


Creek, this getting pretty 
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populous, but twelve years ago it was 


desolate enough, God knows. ... The 
Government did their best with trappers, 
and traders, and the Mounted, but it was 
all no use. There were some who didn’t 
accept the fact of Malmain’s death, and 
held that it happened with him as it’s 
happened with other men—-that he just 
went off to the back of beyond and 
dropped out, and that’s the long and 
the short of it. ‘There were one or two 
men in the party who believed that he 
always intended to leave it and cover his 
trail.” 

Harmon had _ listened in_ silence. 
“ Well, if a man wants to trek out and 
lose his trail,” he now moralised, ‘he’s 
a right to, provided he hasn’t committed 
a crime, and the body social doesn’t 
consider he owes it his life as forfeit. 
What are you trying to do?” he ended: 
“hunt him up? It’s a pretty cold scent 
you’ve struck.” 

“Tt is a cold scent. That’s what 
makes it so difficult. I’m anxious to 
enlist you. You know this country—all 
up beyond here—like a book, and you’ve 
a keen nose.” 

‘So you’ve come to me to help you find 
Malmain, have you? What’s the anxiety?” 

“The anxiety is that he left a wife and 
child.” 

“They don’t seem to have been in any 
hurry about it. A dead man’s pretty dead 
in twelve years.” . 

“If he zs dead,” Semple reminded him. 
“We may leave the wife out, I think. 
I’ve an idea—and it’s purely my own idea, 
you understand—that the wife was chiefly 
responsible for Malmain’s disappearance. 
At any rate, she didn’t prolong the agony. 
She promptly became a widow and married 
as soon as decency would let her. The 
fact is, it looks rather as though Malmain’s 
successor had been there ready all the 
time. She waited just six months for her 
absent lord to return, and, when he didn’t, 
she applied to the proper quarter for leave 
to consider him dead. Then she married 
again. ‘That’sall, so far as she’s concerned ; 
but the boy grew up——” 

““Malmain’s son, eh?” 
put in quietly. 

“He had a son, then,” Leona Harmon 
said, looking up from her knitting. 

“Tt’s his son I’m with—young Lord 
Malmain.” 

“What made him wait so long?” she 
asked again, 





Harmon had 
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“When his father went away, Malcolm 
Malmain was a little chap getting ready 


for Eton. Ive worked out that part of 


the story to suit myself as well, though 
young Malmain has supplied a good many 
links. Lying out these nights that we’ve 
been travelling tegether, round the camp- 
fire under the stars, men get to be pretty 
intimate.’ Though Malmain has had a 
good many reticences, they’ve taught me 
more than what he said. ‘The way he 
would pul! up ona short rein sometimes, 
when speaking of his mother, for instance. 
If there was scandal about her—mind you, 
I don’t know that there was—I’m guessing 
again—he was too young to have heard 
it; but as the years passed he may have 
reflected and pondered, and noted how 
quickly his mother’s second marriage 
followed on his father’s death. He 
couldn’t help but recognise with what in- 
decent haste her ladyship had buried her 
lord’s memory firmly underground. ‘There 
were children by the second marriage, and 
I judge they were another wedge that drove 
mother and son farther apart. le spent 
his Eton and Oxford holidays at Malmain 
Hall instead of at Trenly Heath, his 
stepfather’s place. It must have been 
lonely loafing round those great rooms 
and silent corridors, but it was then 
evidently that he began identifying him- 
self so entirely with his father’s side of 
the family. He was pretty effectually an 
orphan, and he began seriously to consider 
the possibility that he might have a living 
father, as well as a living mother who was 
no use to him. I don’t know with what 
visitings of his father’s spirit our young 
Hamlet was troubled; but it never had 
been laid, you know, with bell and book 
and Christian burial.” 

“ You're making him out a rather morbid 
milksop,” Harmon now _ interrupted ; 
“but, perhaps, he is one?” 

“Not a bit of it!” and Gordon Semple 
laughed “A big, athletic chap; plays 
polo and hunts; a county cricketer, 
I understand. No milksop--only he’d 
like to have his father buried in the family 
vault if he’s dead, and make sure if he 
isn’t. Natural enough, it seems to me. 
Two years ago he got hold of Skeene’s 
book giving the history of the expedition, 
in which he blames himself sharply for the 
quarrel, acknowledges that he spoke to 
Malmain in a way he had no right to, but 
says that he can’t understand Malmain’s 
total disappearance, for he had the best 


guide in the whole North-West, and it 
was June of a remarkably open summer— 
no blizzards, no storms.” 

“There are a hundred ways in which 
a man may die out here; and in those 
days—coming through was three parts 
luck,” said Harmon reflectively. 

“ That’s true enough ; yet there was this 
odd, deep-rooted persuasion in men’s 
minds to the contrary, and no one ever 
found the bodies. I think what has 
troubled young Malmain was the idea that 
his father might have been lost for a time, 
and before his return may*have heard of 
Lady Malmain’s second marriage, and 
when he found how he had been hurried 
out of the land of the living and the bars 
put up against him, may have just decided 
to stay out altogether.” 

“So the boy’s waited twelve years, and 
now he wants his father,” said Harmon, 
summing up the other’s fable. “ And 
where do you come in?” he asked 
abruptly. 

“T met him at the club—in Montreal 
when I was East. ‘They introduced me 
as ‘the man who knows more of the great 
North-West, et catera’—you know the 
kind of talk. I took a liking to the lad— 
and here we are.” 

“It’s a new character. I didn’t know 
you were a sentimentalist, Semple.” 

“Tm not ; I’m paid for it.” 

“Oh, you’re paid for it, are you ?” 

Something in the inflection caught 
Leona Harmon’s ear. She looked up 
from her knitting. “Clive!” she said. 

“Yes, I’m paid for it, and paid well. 
Couldn’t afford to go otherwise.” 

“ Does your young Englishman expect 
to interview his father’s ghost? If that 
isn’t his idea in coming to these parts, I 
confess I don’t see what else he wants. 
The shade of the departed may hang 
round the fatal spot waiting to say its say ; 
but he can’t expect any living man to 
haunt the same place for a round dozen 
years. Why, even if he were alive—and 
it’s a thousand to one he isn’t—he’d be 
likely to choose some more luxurious 
climate than the great North-West—it’s a 
rare taste, Semple, with the gold chucked 
in; and there wasn’t any in his day, was 
there?” 

“He knows all that,” said Semple, 
emptying his pipe ; ‘ but there’s no telling 
where the trail will lead. His object in 
wanting to retrace the old one was just to 
pick up a clue or twoif he could. . . . He’s 
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going to show the photograph to some of 
the old-timers.” 

“ Photograph? There is a photograph?” 

“Yes, there are several. Of course, 
twelve years of roughing it makes a big 
difference. Young Malmain has a picture 
of the guide, Lajimoniére, too, that he got 
out of Skeene’s book. ‘The guide is my 
stumbling-block—it would take a good 
deal of inducement to prevail upon a 
guide like Lajimoniere to drop out of sight 
and give up his profession.” 

“Oh, sentiment may have entered into 
it as well as money—as it does with you.” 

“You may sneer, Harmon, but in a 
country like this, where we’re all little men 
fighting with our naked hands this great 
white foe, where every man’s life is in his 
brother’s keeping, sentiment means more 
than gold. Men have frozen solid clutch- 
ing Klondike nuggets in their pockets. 
We give our lives ; in the cities men only 
sell them. If we didn’t keep our hearts 
warm, my God, man, we’d turn to ice. 
And look at you! If sentiment didn’t 
mean more than money, would you be 
here now ?” 

Clive Harmon rose, knocked the 
tobacco out of the bowl of his pipe against 
the chimney-ledge, and faced round on 


Semple. His voice was hard with some 
deep rooted resentment. 

“You may as well understand my 
attitude—so here it is,” he began. ‘If 


the man’s dead, as I said before, he’s very 
dead indeed ; there’ll not be much of him 
left to take home and put in the family 
vault. If he’s alive, is a man never to be 
allowed to cut away from the past—is it 
to be hung round his neck for ever? Has 
this earth any freedom, any man-room on 
it, or is it a damned little penitential 
purgatory, like the parsons preach? If 
some poor wretch has managed to get 
away and cut his life by the pattern he 
made himself, and be happy in doing it, 
why the hell must you and the rest of the 
world he’s chosen to die to, get to baying 
on his track and hound him back again ? 
It’s his choice ; he has a right to make it 
—what the devil business is it of yours ? 
Tell your Malmain boy to go back where 
he came from and find himself some other 
sport—that’s what I say.” 

“Tye told you where I come in, 
Harmon. As for Malcolm Malmain, a 


man doesn’t cross the ocean and travel a 
thousand miles to be told he’d better have 
stayed where he was. 


Its rather late for 
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that. Besides, doesn’t it occur to you 
that a son has some rvights—added to his 
natural interest in his father’s existence ? ” 

“The law has given him his rights of 
inheritance ; he has the title. And does 
it occur to you that it will be deuced 


awkward for his mother if his father 
should turn up again? She'll be the 


mistress of the man she’s living with, and 
her children will be illegitimate.” 

“It has occurred to Malcolm, you may 
be sure. He could scarcely overlook a 
point as vital as that. But he has dis- 
counted it. I know that his mother 
opposed his coming ; not that she thinks 
there's much danger of his finding his 
father, I fancy, but that it recalls her 
somewhat hasty marriage and looks awk- 
ward for her. What he told me was that 
it made her apprehensive, and revived 
painful memories. So far as the legality 
of the second marriage is concerned, I 
suppose, taking into consideration the 
peculiar circumstances, something might 
be arranged—I don’t know——” 

“Which doesn’t change things so far 
as the children go.” 

** But you don’t know,” Leona Harmon 
interposed, speaking almost for the first 
time—‘‘ you don’t know the harm you 
may be doing somebody else. You're 
trying to help this young man find his 
father, and that’s very commendable in 
you. In youand in him. I understand 
he’s lonely now; youth often is lonely. 
But he may marry soon-——his life will fill 
up. While the older man, Lord Malmain 
—if he were to go- back now he would 
find everything strange and _ changed. 
He’d be as lonely as a ghost come back 
from the grave. 3esides, you don’t 
know ”—she spoke a little eagerly, as if 
she were pleading a cause—“ you don’t 
know what new ties he may have formed. 
Are you going to uproot them? ‘There 
may be other claims on him now beside 
his son’s claim. His life couldn't stay 
empty, couldn’t stand still just where it 
was. You can’t know these things. 
You’ve no right to decide.” 

Semple answered her: “ Of course I’ve 
no right. I’ve no intention of trying to 
decide. Only I thought that, perhaps, 
the man might like to know of his son’s 
search for him—then, when he knew, the 
choice would rest with him. The most 
I could do would be to lay the case before 
him. It would be for him to decide.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Nobody 
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spoke until Semple said, “ If you'll pardon 
me, I'll turn in now. It’s the rule, you 
know, when you’re mushing twenty miles 
a day. You keep the sun’s hours—that 
is, the sun’s hours in the blessed coun- 
tries where they have a sun.” 


“Would you mind,” Leona Harmon 
said, when Semple had left them for the 
night, “if we went outside to talk instead 
of talking here ?” 

A little way down the slope from the 
cabin door was a boulder which the action 
of the rains and the frosts and the 
snows had laboured through centuries to 
hollow into seats. ‘There they had often 
sat to watch the winter march across the 
land, or the swift, relieving forces of 
spring. Already the first crystalline cold 
of autumn began to shiver in the air. 
An aurora, paler, more delicate than those 
of winter, with the hues of wood violets 
and anemones and alpine rose upon its 
tremulous wings—a spirit of springs that 
had died young in this unvernal land, 
immortalised in its skies, hung over their 
heads. Even in the absorption of her 
mood she noted it. When, in winter, 
over the white silence of the earth violent 


skies beat with the pulse of passion and 
throbbed with a thousand throes, night 
after night she warmed herself at those 


vital and tingling heavens. ‘They were 
the only thing that kept her from sur- 
rendering to the vast usurpation of ter- 
restrial death. ‘The zoned arc that bent 
above the snows—she had seen it waver 
and sink as if with the doom of gods, 
while, from the horizon, the ranked spears 
and pennants of fire streamed up and 
stormed the zenith with the onset of 
triumphing hosts. Countless banners 
tossed there in the heart of that aerial 
fray ; it seemed one heard in the brittle 
air the shivering of lance against lance, 
and colours like the call of trumpets 
thrilled through sidereal space: fierce 
crimsons throbbed like drums, deep 
purples unrolled their mournful lengths 
like lonely bugle calls. But to-night 
the softer summer heavens were filled 
with subtler palpitations ; a flush illusive 
as awakening love suffused the sky, 
and the seven veils of colour were 
shaken as a dancer’s draperies across its 
vault. 

“*The aurora,” she said, with perfunctory 
comment, and then: “ You did Semple 
an injustice—he will not betray you,” 
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‘** How did you know ?” 

“1 knew almost at once; almost as 
soon as he began to speak. There were 
many clues I could go back and pick up, 
But we were to be absolutely frank with 
each other, and you have deceived me, 
Clive—all these years you have deceived 
me.” 

“* How 
asked. 

“You never told me there was a child. 
You hid that from me.” 

“What difference could that make ?” 

“You are a man or you couldn’t ask 
that. To a woman, all the difference in 
the world. You weren’t free to stay here 
—you had given a hostage.” 

“T didn’t think of him as my child.” 

* Ah—h—h !” she breathed. 

“No, not that. I don’t mean that. 
Don’t misunderstand me. He’s my son. 
I never doubted that; I never had any 
reason to doubt her until those last two 
hellish years. She loved pleasure, but 
there was nothing worse. But when she 
and I began to grow apart she took 
possession of the child. He was hers— 
she took that attitude. Not that she was 
so devoted to the boy—she never was 
the maternal type —but that it gave her 
pleasure to shut me out. I acquiesced 
—it has always seemed to me _ that 
children belong more to the mother, 
When I came away he was a little chap 
at school. I didn’t know much about 
him ; my one parental obligation was to 
see that he got his name without any 
smirch on it; and the only way I could 
do that was to give his mother her free- 
dom outside of the divorce courts. I’ve 
a prejudice against suicide —it’s cowardly ; 
besides, I wasn’t quite through with life 
—I knew there were many better ways 
of living it than those I had tried—and 
so I simply dropped out. I’m not sure 
about new life and reincarnations here- 
after, and I thought I’d make my own.” 

“So it was really for the boy’s sake 
that you came, after all.” 

“No, you can’t say that ; partly for his 
and partly for my own. I was sick of it 
all, and bitter and cynical, but I didn’t 
want a dirty divorce-court mess—didn't 
want to kill a man when it wasn’t all 
his fault—didn’t wish a scandal on 
my own account, and on my son’s, and 
on my father’s, and my father’s father’s. 
I didn't wish to be the one to bring a 
blot into the scutcheon. So I cleared 


have I deceived you?” he 
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out, and God knows I’ve had my reward 
—for I met you.” 

She smiled bitterly. 
had dropped out too. Thank God I had 
no sons to think of! And now the world 
has caught up with us both. There’s 
only one way you can really escape it, 
and that is to put the river of death be- 
tween you—an actual death—that’s the 
only kind that will save you. I’ve 
always told you that some day the world 
would find us again and smoke us out 
like foxes out of their holes.” 

“Tt hasn’t found us. Semple has only 
told us a story about a man who dis- 
appeared. ‘To-morrow he'll join his friend, 
and they will continue their journey and 
go after moose. ‘There’s an end of it— 
it makes no difference at all.” 

“It makes no difference !” Again she 
laughed. ‘You can stand there and lie 


“* A woman who 


to me very loyally, but don’t you know - 


that I know the yearning in your heart to 
see the face of your son—with his picture 
there this minute against your breast ?” 

He started violently. 

“How do you know that?” he asked, 
for the second time that night. 

“ Because, when Semple began telling 
us, I kept wondering at first where I had 
heard the name and what association I 
had with it, and then I remembered a 
packet of papers that came last year, and 
one of them spoke of this young Lord 
Malmain, and said he was going to the 
North-West to examine the country where 
his father had been killed, and see if he 
could find any traces of him; and I re- 
membered your face when you found me 
reading the paragraph, and I called your 
attention to it; and afterwards, when I 
picked up the paper, the picture—his 
picture—had been cut out.” 

“And you knew then?” 

“No, I didn’t know then—I didn’t 
know until to-night. I wondered. But 
to-night, while Semple was talking, I went 
back and picked up other links. The 
initial on the sleeve buttons, the copy 
of Montaigne with the book-plate 
scratched out——” 

“You can’t deceive a woman.” 

*“ Why should you wish to deceive me ? 
We have been very close to each other, 
as close as ever man and woman were 
since the garden of Eden, as absolutely 
alone. Now we must let others in. He 
must come here to-morrow. You must 
fetch him.” 
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*T shall not bring him,” he said; “ it 
would make it worse for both of us.” 

“Do you think I will accept such a 
sacrifice ? ” 

“It’s not a sacrifice. I would not go 
back, even if there were no you. Eng- 
land is the ‘ Valley of Dry Bones’ to 
me now. ‘To go back would mean 
humiliation to others and misery to myself. 
I have done with it all—the man 1 was 
is dead.” 

* Whether 
come here. 
in vain.” 

“T would 
reasons——” 
“You mean me._ I am the reason.” 

“Tt would be awkward for you,” he 
acknowledged. 

“The world has rushed in with a 
vengeance when we begin to consider 
conventions, Clive!” 

“Can you be ready to start at day- 
break to-morrow ?” he asked abruptly. 

‘Start? Start where ?” 

“We are going on a little trip. You 
are right; it’s better that Malcolm should 
come here, and less likely to excite sus- 
picion. I’ve thought it‘out while we’ve 
been talking. ‘To-morrow we'll go away 
for a few days, down the river, and 
Semple can bring my son here and offer 
him the hospitality of the shack. I 
shouldn’t like him to be turned away 
from my door. Semple will explain that 
he found us gone on a camping trip, 
and when they’ve left we'll return.” 

For a long time they argued back and 
forth, the woman pleading against her 
own interests; but she was unable to 
break his resolution. In the morning he 
saw Semple and had a talk with him, and, 
two hours after Semple had set out for his 
camp on the river, they were well on their 
own way. They were not going far—a 
matter of some fifteen miles, to put the 
ridge between them and the cabin—and 
they took only a few tins and a small 
sleeping-tent. 

On the third day they returned. From 
the moment they climbed the spurs of the 
home range and the house came in sight, 
each scanned it furtively with that in- 
voluntary impulse a man has to search in 
the impassive face of nature for some 
cognisance of crucial changes in his own 
story. And presently Harmon became 
aware of a certain tensity in his com- 
panion’s bearing. 


you go or not, he must 
He must not have his search 
There are 


rather not. 
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“Why are you watching the house, 


Leona? You look almost as if you ex- 
pected to see somebody. Hullo ”—his 
hand dropped to the horn slung at his 
side—‘ I forgot to give Laurent the call.” 

“Don’t blow it, Clive. I’d rather not— 
not yet.” : 

They pushed open the cabin-door and 
entered in silence. Leona’s glance swept 
the interior, penetrated the dark corners— 
no one there—nothing changed. Harmon 
passed into the bedroom, and she heard 
him throw his pack on the floor. She 
loosened the straps of the light load she 
carried and let it slip from her shoulders. 
“Strange,” she murmured, : 


“ 


strange - 
Harmon strode in again, and threw open 
the heavy wooden shutters that protected 
the large window of the living-room. 
The light revealed to her ranging eyes 
the tobacco-jar on the chimney ledge, and 
the folded white paper that lay under it. 

“So that was why,” she said. ‘ That 
was why! He never got it!” 

“Never got what?” Harmon asked in 
surprise. 

“Never got the letter I wrote him. 
I can’t understand—I put it under the 
tobacco-jar so that they couldn’t fail to 
see it.” 

“Wrote—wrote to whom ?” 

“To Malcolm Malmain. Oh,” she 
exclaimed, “of course, I see: it’s an 
answer !” 

She had already broken the seal. She 
ran through it, and held it out to him. 

“Waita moment. Would you mind tell- 
ing me first what you wrote to Malcolm?” 

“T wrote him that it was his father 
who lived here. ‘That you had gone 
away to avoid meeting him, because there 
were reasons why you thought it best, 
but that he must wait for you until you 
came back. ‘hat, no matter what Semple 
said, he must be sure to wait; that you 
yearn for him as much as he does for 
you... . And yet, after all, he has let 
Semple persuade him !” 

“So you had your way, in spite of me, 
Leona ?” 

“No, no, I didn’t have my way. 
what was right. Read it.” 

“Dear Madam,” he read, “I have no 
words to say how good it was of you to 
leave this note telling me about my 
father. You will pardon me for saying 
that I know it cost you something to 
write it. I have talked with Semple, and 
he has made me see a good many things. 


I did 
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I see that it can never be England again 
for my father. He belongs here, and he 
belongs to you far more than he does to 
me. I did not take into consideration 
how entirely he might have made a new 
life for himself over here. I have no 
right to come and find him if he doesn’t 
wish to be found. I have no right to 
force the choice upon him a second time 
when he has already chosen. But I thank 
you just as much. You have taken a 
great weight from my heart. Even though 
I never see my father, never look into his 
face or touch his hand, | shall not feel 
the cold and loneliness and the dreadful 
uncertainty. I shall not shiver when I 
hear the North wind blow. _ I shall know 
he is content. ‘That is a great deal. But 
in spite of what you so kindly write, I 
can’t stay here to wait for my father’s 
return, when I have driven him out of his 
house to avoid meeting me. I can’t put 
Semple in such a position, because he 
feels that he brought the whole thing 
about. So we are going away this after- 
noon to hunt moose on Gimlet Creek. 
We shall be in that part of the country 
for two or three weeks, and when I go 
back to England I shall carry a lighter 
heart and a grateful remembrance of 
you.” 

Harmon read it all to the clear signature, 
“Malcolm Malmain,” at the end. He 
crumpled the paper in his hand. “A 
gentleman,” he said, under his breath, 

Leona caught the word, and for a 
passing instant her face revealed its 
sacrament ; in her lit gaze candles burned 
to him, incense rose, love was lifted up, 
and she, its postulant, bowed before it, in 
one of those rare moments when the heart 
celebrates its worship—the elevation of its 
host. 

“ Your son, Clive,” she said. 

He strode to the back-dcor. 

“ Laurent ! Laurent!” he shouted. 

The half-breed came running, grinning 
with pleasure. “Welcome, Monsieur ; 
welcome, Madame! When you geet 
back, eh? Strangére gone.” 

“ Laurent, you know the Gimlet Creek 
country? Where we hunted with Mr. 
Semple two years ago? You and I start 
for it by noon. Get the guns and things 
ready—for the two of us.” 

Jus’ you an’ me? Madame she not 
ro?” 

Leona smiled. ‘‘ Not this time, Laurent, 
not this time,” she said. 
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election. It is being fought by 

posters as never an election has 
been fought before. And literally thou- 
sands have been poured out to put these 
posters on the walls. It is unlikely that 
the man in the street has any conception 
of the costliness of this sort of fighting. 
But not for nothing have the people’s 
picture galleries, as the hoardings are so 
often called, been invaded. 

Politics have created an art that is 
living, intent on its message and on con- 
veying it inthe simplest terms ; so that he 
who runs to work at six may read. Now, 
political subtleties, as politicians under- 
stand them, are not necessarily conveyed 
by artistic subtleties, as artists understand 
them, and it has been necessary to put 
the points at issue sometimes very broadly. 
But then, are they not put to a very broad- 
minded people ? 

Nothing gives us a clearer view of the 
nature of the British constitution than the 
figures in the drama that these pictures 
provide. ‘There are the Parliamentary 
leaders, a lord or two, and a working- 
man. But where, we might ask, is the 
gentleman of the middle classes who 
every morning is found with his back 
to the fire and with the daily paper in his 
hand? Well, is he not John Bull—the 
most impressive figure of them all ? 


2 present election is a poster 


THE BATTLE OF THE 
PICTURES. 


THE POSTER ELECTION. 


BY T. MARTIN WOOD. 


[An impartial selection, evenly divided between 
both parties, is given in this article of a number 
of the most popular of the vivid posters which are 
doing battle in the General Election, as presenting 
some record of tts artistic aspect. The pictures are 
by the kind permission of The National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associa- 
tions, The Budget League, The Budget Protest 
League, and The Liberal Iublications Departmeni. 
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Very little has the type of John Bull 
varied for many years; as little as the 
type of Englishman has varied. Certain 
qualities have placed: us where we are: 
long may they remain ; long may there be 
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JOHN BULL—“Phew! Take it away; it’s. & GEORGE: _— 
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For 50 Years the LIBERALS have not | 
added to the taxation of food. | 
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WHICH SHALL IT BE?” 


i Ce a 
DUKE: “If you demand your rights, no more 
crumbs from my table.” | 
WORKING MAN: “Give me my rights and 
keep your crumbs.” j 
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tbe “ Pall Mall” Press. 
J. B.: “Free Trade provides everything for me cheaply enough, but it is no good to those poor fellows outside. 


I] must have this state of things altered.” 
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no alteration in John Bull, no diminution 
in his figure. 

‘Britannia ” sometimes appears in these 
posters. I like to think that John Bull 
represents the sense of the British nation, 
and Britannia its sensibility, its passion 
for freedom and the sea. Nothing of 
Britannia’s domestic bothers shows on her 
unclouded forehead. She is a little bit 
extravagant perhaps, and impatient of 
debate, detesting the constant counting 
and Bulls’ unceasing references to 
money. I think that the artist who has 
to draw her has the same glorious kind of 
commission that fell to Phidias when he 
created the statue of Athena for the 
Parthenon. Her figure says much more 
than impassioned oratory of the destiny 
of the race. 

I wonder if a bill-sticker ever looks at 
the bills that he sticks up? Or does he 
at last come to be indifferent to all the 
excitements of this world, only his own 
unadvertised fireside appealing to him as 
the desirable thing? If not thus cynical, 
then I think his knowledge of the main 
aspects of the political situation must be 
unrivalled, except by my own. He must 


have gained an extreme impartiality, as I 


have. I also wonder whether the Budget 
League employed only Liberal artists to 
make their posters, and the Budget Pro- 
test League only Conservative artists ? 
There is so much fairness of portraiture in 
the pictures that there remains no evidence 
of such an arrangement. ‘The worth or 
worthlessness, as the case may seem, of a 
policy is exposed, but no one seems to 
have simply the wish to guy the other side. 
The English are a matter-of-fact people ; 
perhaps the element of wild, outrageous 
fantasy, which some people seem to think 
inseparable from caricature, is always 
absent from their caricature. Its finest 
trait is absence of malice. Is there any- 
body who has not found the person- 
alities of our fighting statesmen actually 
endeared to him by our political carica- 
tures? And could any foreign caricature 
endear its subject to you ? 

The conception of a lord which is enter- 
tained by either party is quite irrelevant 
to what a lord is really like. It is nature 
seen through a temperament. We think 
that our opinions decide our politics. In 
reality it is all a matter of temperament, 
as W. S. Gilbert discovered long ago and 
also another man of genius who, inventing 
‘Tory democracy, exp!oited the element of 
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Radicalism in every Tory, and the element 
of Toryism in every Radical. 

A separate figure, distinguished from 
John Bull, had to be created for the work- 
ing-men’s interest. We cannot bear to 
think of John Bull as other than looking 
prosperous ; and that look can be taken 
from the air of any working-man by the 
loss of hisemployment. I should be sorry 
if we had miserable tragic’ pictures on our 
walls, and also I should be sorry if we 
had more than one or two completely 
farcical ones. We need in this world all 
our sense of tragedy and all our sense of 
humour, and no senses are so _ easily 
blunted by the luxuries of hysteria and 
of farce. The sustained and delightful 
comedy of most of these posters must be 
distinguished from farce. 

The Englishman’s prejudice against 
what he calls “jaw” is met by these 
posters. ‘The only drawback is that their 
statements persist in spite of contradic- 
tion. Each party is careful that the 
appeal in these shall be as unconfused 
as possible, for the hope of the world can 
never lie with the refinements of argument 
which support the hourly editions of our 
evening papers. It is probable that the 
working-man has never had such a grasp 
of the political situation as he enjoys at 
this moment, thanks to the posters. 
Many public-houses are now nothing less 
than high-class debating clubs, and with 
the bloods of Bermondsey, as with those 
of Oxford, drinking as a fashion has 
declined. 

But of course these posters are not only 
meant for working-men. ‘There is some 
hope that they will cast their spell upon 
us all. I am greatly affected by them. 
It must be so amusing for a statesman to 
study himself in these posters. I should 
prefer such amusement to the emolu- 
ments of office. I have been told that 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain used to find 
diversion in the caricatures of Zhe lWest- 
minster Gazette every day after his lunch 
in the House of Commons. _ I believe his 
personal appearance at last modified itself 
in obedience to the accepted idea of him, 
which was quite irrelevant enough to 
serve him as a disguise. 

I have looked at so many pictures of 
the Budget, with its pinafore costume, that 
I have begun to think it is human. It 
has been an amusing guest; we are 
wondering if it will be asked to stay on. 
If it goes, there will be the blankness that 
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an entertaining creature leaves behind. 
For months it has afforded every one 
conversation. It has been at once the 
inspiration of the poorest conversationalists 
and of the most brilliant artists. It forms 
part of the story of the most picturesque 
election that the world has ever seen. 

The poster method of electioneering 
must have considerably diminished that 
class of the poorer voter, who, ill-instructed 
and confused in mind as to the aims of 
either party, liked, at the end of an 
election,: to find themselves on the 
winning side; who regarded an election 
as an institution differing only from the 
Derby or the Boat Race in not being 
annual. 

The posters justify, if anything can, 
universal suffrage. It is difficult to 


imagine the kind of skull into which 
their meaning cannot penetrate. Oliver 


Goldsmith invented a Chinese gentleman 
into whose letters to an English friend 
he put delightfully imagined fresh im- 
pressions of our English customs. The 
posters in this election could confuse 
only one so fresh to Western notions as 
that eighteenth-century Chinaman. He 
might think it quaint that, even if we 
did maintain a minister with a bow and 
arrow, we should only care to immortalise 
his worst shot in the prints of our finest 
artists. I should have hopes of bringing 
him at last to see our wonderful use of 
symbolism, and how humorous we were, 
hoping that he would agree with me 
that the element that is charming about 
this election is its sustained comedy. 
England is not a tragic country, shall 
we say like Italy ? Just as tragedy cannot 
come near certain kinds of people; 
perhaps only because they have the 
humour that teaches “ not to be pathetic.” 
I don’t want John Bull to alter in 
appearance, for tragedy is not to be found 
in the neighbourhood of such a homely 
figure as he is. ‘Iwo or three tragic 
posters—a workman appealing, a ruined 
family decamping—we have not included 
in this article. Do we want a terrible 
pictuie of things that the eyes so seldom 
escape? We like better far to see pre- 
tentious clap-trap brought to its doom 
in merciless ridicule. Sometimes there 
is a sinister and imaginative suggestion, 
as in Mr. Halkett’s ‘“‘Old Man of 
the Sea,” which cannot have failed to 
impress itself on many a_ bystander; 
and we think this sort of thing better 
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than realistic and pathetic scenes, because 
we all know that neither party desires 
to do anything for the misery of poorer 
people but allay it. Life at street corners 
has at last assumed a meaning to the 
men who pass a bored existence there. 
For those who do not want work a street 
corner is just the place where it is least 
likely to come to any one but a policeman. 
And now, with everybody’s interest at 
heart, the political parties have provided 
the most diverting pictures at every 
corner where they could. Every little 
town is bright with pictures. We shall 
be sorry, I think, when the pretty election 
is over. We shall be driven back to the 
newspapers to find the political situation. 
As long as the posters are on the walls we 
do not argue with our friends; we take 
them out for a walk and saunter very 
slowly by the hoardings. And thus is 
peace maintained at home. 

I have a theory, which I am very fond 
of exploiting, that the best art always 
conveys a subject best. That when very 
simple statements have to be made, in a 
very simple way, as with these posters, 
they are made with most effect by the 
finest artists, adapting themselves to the 
requirements of poster work, just as they 
would adapt themselves to any other 
chosen sphere of art, such as miniature 
painting. It is therefore with pleasure 
we find such names as G. R. Halkett, 
Bernard Partridge, J. Hassall, C. Belcher, 
Ralph Cleaver among the artists poster- 
making for this election. My theory 
may not seem original to a few; but be- 
lieve me, it is to some people— publishers, 
for instance, who think that ignorant 
draughtsmanship must be commissioned 
to appeal to ignorant minds. Half the 
journalism of the day is run on this 
principle. Since it was decided to fight 
a great part of this election out on the 
hoardings, I think it is a dignified election 
because of the dignity of the artistic work- 
manship that has been employed in the 


posters. And it is interesting to reflect 
that in them art returns to an ancient 


mission, as the oldest and most pointed of 
all languages. I hope cheers have gone 
up sometimes, when a new poster was 
unfurled, because it was so handsome. 
Cheers can never go up on that account for 
a man who even as I write is shouting 
figures from a cart below my window. I! 
have not identified his party—which, if he 
wants my vote, is fortunate, as ever since I 
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Which is your side in the great fight— 


“PEERS OR PEOPLE ?. 
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was at school figures have prejudiced me 
against any case. He is being heckled 
by a van-driver. I have heard people 
speak of brilliant preachers, statesmen, 
lawyers, artists, writers, chauffeurs, but 
never of a brilliant van-driver, or a bril- 
liant navvy. Why? I know a brilliant 
doctor who tells me whatever happens he 
will be richer since the introduction of 
the Budget. “Good morning,” he says 
to his patients. “Now, how about this 
Budget?” and taking his cue, proceeds 
to say what the patient himself would 
like to say about the other party, were 
he strong enough. The patient admits 
nothing does him so much good, and the 
dose at his request is often repeated. It 
is suited to every degree of political 
temperature, but the fee remains the 
same. ‘This doctor acquired some quite 
quaint notions about people’s politics. 
For instance, he said he found it difficult 
to conceive of a Tory vegetarian. He 
thought, too, that all dandies were Tories 
at heart. He gave me no reasons for such 
intuitions, but I have found something 
inthem. And he told me that no one 
could understandthe unemployed problem 
who has not been once without food 
and without clothes. 

But this is merely a digression, and 
the illustrations of this article call me 
back to the point. I know in my 
own mind to which I would award the 
prize for humour, and to which I would 
award the prize for art. The note of 
spontaneity is essential in this art, it will 
often carry an idea through even with 
indifferent style. But spontaneity and 
style together, as we have in so many of 
our pictures, cannot fail in their effect. 
Artists have always been wishing to 
educate those who commission them, as 
to the kind of art that is effective in a 
poster. It is not a question of educating 
the public, but of those who think they 
know what will appeal to the public, the 
most stubborn class in the world.. The 
political agencies seem to have shown 
much more discrimination than the aver- 
age advertiser as to what arrests attention. 
And it is the true poster art, with its 
striking simplicity of outline and colour, 
that, while justifying artistic instinct, 
appeals, we are sure, most widely. It is 
the artists and the public who are at one. 
Realism of style produced under condi- 
tions of printing that cannot admit of 
realism of effect is silly. But there are 
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effects which belong to the poster, and, as 
we indicated earlier in the article, there 
are subjects which find their happiest 
expression in this lively art. A poster 
should really be able to say all it is 
intended to say without any lettering to 
read. First and last it should only aim 
at catching the eye ; in this it differs from 
a well-dressed man and the best pictures 
in the Royal Academy. One could not 
help this little bit of art criticism in 
dealing with the most modern of. arts. 
‘There was an age when men painted on 
walls, there was an age when they painted 
on fans, and now they paint on _ the 
hoardings. Puinting was first a part of 
architectural decoration ; then it had an 
existence by itself on canvas, panel, or 
paper, to be moved about anywhere, 
finally to be moved out into the street. 
Art, as you know, was first a religion,then 
it was a plaything, now it is a business. 

There used to be a day of posters of 
large coloured lettering, but how very 
tame these bills seem now! Our taste 
has been spoilt for their uninteresting, 
meaningless statements; for they are 
always uninteresting and unmeaning to 
the side which did not stick them up. 
But a picture can enrage and amuse at 
the same time. I like to see the rival 
pictures take the same motif, as, for in- 
stance, in the workman staggering under 
the Budget of which he is so proud, and 
its complement, a working-man jumping 
on the Budget that has been rejected. 
This answering of one poster by another 
might have been carried to more amusing 
lengths. Still, we are loath to cavil over 
election methods we are enjoying so 
much, which gratify political passion 
courteously, 

Napoleon said: ‘‘One fights with can- 
non as with fists; when once the fire is 
begun, the least want of ammunition 
renders what you have done already use- 
less.” And so itis in the poster fight. 
‘That side scores that has the most posters 
and secures the most of available sites. 
With this principle before the parties, and 
especially if triennial elections ever come, 
the day of pictures is but beginning. But 
what an opening has been made to this 
new era! How the glamour of the 
national destiny outweighs the fascina- 
tions of new teas and tonics in the message 
of the hoardings! ‘To what an esthetic 
period we are committed! The writer 
has always maintained that every one is 
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artistic. This is accounted to him for 
heresy in the artistic circles from which 
he has strayed. But the Budget League, 
the Budget Protest League, the ‘Tariff 
Reform League, the Liberal Publication 
Department, and the National Union of 
Conservative and Constitutional Associa- 
tions have found it out, and I think proved 
it beyond debate. ‘The Poster Selection ! 
The Poster Fight! Our star is in the 
ascendant still while we can fight like 
this—with such a sense of humour and 
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of beauty too, over issues the gravity of 


which never for a moment escapes 


us. 


This is the genius of England—the genius 
of the heart. After all, with methods so 


splendid, the under-current should 
clean. And far from imagining that 
election shows the worst side of us, I 
one of those who believe it shows 
best. Lovely qualities in opponents 
thrown into a sweet relief against 
mass of prejudice that serves them 
opinion. 
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This is not an advertisement of a new dentifrice, but the raw material of the Sudan. 
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A busy scene on the river front, Omdurman. 


LIFE AT MODERN KHARTOUM. 
A NEW HOLIDAY RESORT FOR WINTER TOURISTS. 
BY A. S. KERRY 
WITH A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN BY THE WRITER. 

WELVE years ago Khartoum, out of the beaten track of tourists. Om- 
Omdurman, and Halfaya, a littke © durman was a hotbed of fanaticism under 
group of towns round the junction the rule of the despotic Khalifa, who 

5 of the White and Blue Niles, were far was carrying on the oppression of his 
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View of modern Khartoum from the Government buildings. 
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predecessor, the late Mahdi. 
Nowadays Khartoum is easily 
accessible to the tourist, who 
can reach it by railway from 
Cairo. At present the rail- 
way station is at Halfaya (or, 
as it is more often called, 
Khartoum North), and the 
traveller must cross the Blue 
Nile by ferry or launch; but 
now the railway bridge over 
the Blue Nile is almost com- 
pleted, a station will be built 
at Khartoum. As I now 
propose to give a short de- 
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A Sudanese battalion marching past at a review. 
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On the Khartoum golf links. 


Caddies waiting for employment. 


scription of life in Khartoum without 
entering into any details of finance, polli- 


tics, or the departmental work which 
have achieved such remarkable re- 
sults in so short a time, I had _ best 


explain that the White Nile and_ the 
Blue Nile meet at an angle of about 
forty degrees, and the two rivers flow on 
as the Nile, whose waters have 1,917 
miles to go from Khartoum to Damietta, 
which is the mouth. ‘The ground in the 
angle formed by the Blue and White 


Niles is called the Gezira, and in it is 
the town of Khartoum. ‘The Palace 
stands on the south bank of the Blue 
Nile, about two miles east of the actual 
junction. Opposite Khartoum is Khar- 
toum North. Omdurman is on the west 
bank of the Nile, and straggles from the 
junction to a point some two miles north. 

There are bad sandstorms in the 
summer, but in the winter the climate is 
a pleasant one. ‘There may be 
fifteen days’ rain during the year 


some 


, and 














A game of golf at Khartoum. 


The Bishop driving off in a match agaist the Sirdar. 
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in the same district. 
However, if the tourist 
cannot see a mud hut 
and a palace next door 
to each other, he can 
see many mixtures of 
Kast and West in the 
streets. The road by 
the river may be under 
repair ; a modern steam- 
roller will be at work. 
On one side of the road 
may be an old-fashioned, 
though newly con- 
structed, wooden water- 
wheel, droning and 
creaking as it is moved 
round ; on the opposite 
side of the road may be 
a modern, up-to-date, 
wind-driven water-raiser. 








At a race meeting at Khartoum. 


that only between June and September. 
Modern Khartoum has been carefully 
planned, and the streets are broad, with 
trees on each side of the main thorough 
fares. The map of the town gives one 
the impression of four Union Jacks (two 
above, two below), the crosses being large 
thoroughfares. 

There are different districts, in which 
only certain classes of buildings can be 
built, the idea being to avoid a mixture 
of well-built residences and mud _ huts 


The same contrast on 

the river: a motor-boat 
may be passing a clumsy-looking craft 
which really might have been a tender to 
the ark, if the ark had a tender. On the 
road, too, the traffic is mixed. A motor 
belonging to the Public Works Depart- 
ment may be passing a postman on a 
donkey and a string of camels with water- 
tanks on their backs. 

The tourist may have been prepared 
for such sights by seeing a couple of 
Arabs going on their first railway journey 
on the Sudan Government Railway. Of 




















At the races: a view of the paddock, 
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buildings, the Palace in 
which the Sirdar or Gover- 
nor-General lives catches the 
eye at once. It is a three- 
storied building of yellow 
and white, fronting on the 
river, and with a large, well- 
kept garden. It is built on 
the site of General Gordon’s 
old palace. Near it are the 
Government buildings, of a 
reddish-brown colour, the 
Post and Telegraph build- 
ings, the branches of the 
Bank of Egypt and_ the 
National Bank. ‘The Cathe- 
dral is close to the Palace ; 
but this is not yet completed. 
It will be a fine stone build- 
ing when finished. ‘The 
Gordon Hotel, Sudan Club, 
Junior Sudan Club, Egyp- 
tian Officers’ Club, Law 

















Courts, Civil Hospital and 
some nice private houses are 
all close by. Other fine 
buildings are the Gordon 
College, Grand Hotel, the Barracks for 
both British and Egyptian Army, Electric 
Light and Water Works; and one build- 
ing, if not much to look at, is very 
important in the hot weather—the Ice- 
factory. 

During the summer months only those 
whose duty keeps them remain in Khar- 
toum, and all English ladies go away to 


After a rehearsal of an amateur dramatic performance. 


Even the “ Gaiety Girls” (Khartoum Brand) have to wear helmets when 


in the open. 


a cooler place, so that social events are 
all in the winter, when the hotels may be 
full of visitors and the wives of British 
residents are in the town. There are 
official receptions and levées, and some- 
times dances are given at the Palace and 
at the Grand Hotel. Then there is an 

ir theatre in the Britislr Barracks, 


open-air 
and a boxing-stage; there are several 








A game of polo at Omdurman, 
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boxing competitions may be held at 
intervals throughout the year. As at 
every station all over the world where 
British officers and officials find them 
selves stationed, there are plenty of 
games and a good club. Besides the 
officers of the British battalion there 
are several British officers attached to 
the Egyptian Army at Khartoum, so 
that there are plenty of players in 
any games that are going on in the 
afternoons. Polo, lawn-tennis, football, 
cricket, golf, and hockey are played, 
and race-meetings, rowing, sailing, and 
the rifle-club shoots give plenty of 
scope for skill. 

Polo is played on the sand at Om- 











durman, as the sand at Khartoum : 
is not firm enough, and the new grass 
polo-ground at Khartoum North is not F 


ready for play yet. The polo players 
from Khartoum go across in a launch 
to Omdurman, sending their ponies 
on in the ferry beforehand. There is 
usually polo on three days a week 
throughout the year. Lawn-tennis 
perhaps gives exercise to most people. 
There are good grass courts at the 
Palace, the Sudan Club, Junior Sudan 
Club, and some private houses, while 
mud courts are to be found in several 
gardens. 
The “groundman” at the golf links, Football is, of course, the recrea- 
tion of the British private soldier 
concerts and perhaps a play got up by in all climates, and the officers and 
the battalion quartered in Khartoum, and civilian officials can always find a 
good team to oppose 
the battalion —_ teams. 
Cricket is played in the 
British Barracks and 
on the ground by the 
Government _ buildings, 
on matting in each case. 
Hockey matches are also 
frequently got up, though 
hockey on the ordinary 
sand is a heart-breaking 
game. ‘There is a nine- 
hole golf-course, all on 
sand, of course, the chief 
bunker or hazard being 
formed by the line of i 
General Gordon's old 
fortification, which is 
crossed at different angles 
and different distances 
from the tie at several 
holes. The “greens” 
A game of football at the Gordon College: the goalkeeper. are of hard-rolled sand. 
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The local groundman has a 
very good idea of the game. 
There are six days’ racing, 
three meetings each of two 
days, during the year. ‘The 
racing is good and keen, It 
certainly looks odd at first to 
see non-commissioned officers 
running the totalisator; but 
they are doing it for the 
racing club and they do it 
very well. 

The Egyptian Army 
Military ‘Tournament for the 


Khartoum district is one of 


the most instructive sights for 
avisitor. ‘The Sudanese and 
Egyptian soldiers show how 
well they have profited by 
their instruction from the 
British and native officers. 
Chere are various drill com- 
petitions, and a musical drive, 
and the usual tent-pegging, 
bayonet fighting, mountain 
battery firing competition, 
tug-of-war, and such competi- 
tions. The esprit de corps is 
wonderful, and each unit is 
wildly delighted if their repre- 
sentatives win any event. 
Rowing and sailing are 
both good on the Blue Nile, 
the only obstacle at present 


to a thoroughly good regatta being the 
small number of boats of the same class ; 


but this can be remedied. 
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start, but is very good fun. 


Practising cricket at the British Barracks. 








Gazelle are 


found close by, but few people go out to 





The Khartoum Rifle 
Club has a range and a 
pavilion close to the town, 
and is a most flourishing 
club. Matches are fre- 
quently fired, and a rifle 
meeting is held which 
lasts nearly a week. ‘The 
people who live in places 
like Khartoum realise the 
value of being able to 
handle a rifle properly, 
and in this way they are 
certainly ahead of the 
ordinary dweller in Great 
Britain, who usually does 
not know, or care to 
learn, how to use a rifle. 
As for sport with a shot- 
gun, there are practically 
only sand-grouse to go 
after ; this entails an early 

















The ferry from Khartoum to Khartoum North. 
































At work on the bridge spanning the Blue Nile, Khartoum, 
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shoot them with their rifles. 
The big game of the Sudan 
are naturally well known to 
sportsmen ; but their shooting 
entails a journey which brings 
this form of sport outside the 
scope of this article. The 
best place for fishing is exactly 
over the line (clearly marked 
at most times of the year), 
where the differently coloured 
waters of the Blue and the 
White Nile meet. 

In Khartoum itself there 
are not many opportunities of 
studying the native in his 
ancient, out-of-date ways of 
doing things, as he is getting 
so into the way of doing 
things well and more or less 
quickly ; but in Omdurman 
the old methods of boat-build- 
ing and sawing wood, silver- 
smiths’ work, and such, are 
most interesting. At Omdur- 
man the Government  build- 
ingsseem to be more in keeping 
with the life around them, as 
there are few European houses 
built there yet. Visitors can 
buy mementoes of their visit 
at prices which must make 
them wish they had never 
bought anything of that sort 


AT 





in 
The busy scenes along the river front, 
in the different suks, or markets, and in 
all parts of the town are most interesting, 
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Sudanese children. 


and every one looks prosperous under 
their present conditions. ‘lhe native arts 
of embroidery, silver-working, basket- 
making, and straw-plaiting, and the making 


of native cloth (damoor, 











which most Britishers 
wear in the summer), are 
all encouraged by the 
authorities, who hold an 
Agricultural and Indus- 
_trial Exhibition in Khar- 
toum every year. ‘There 
are few sights in Omdur- 
man in the ordinary 
tourist's sense of the 
word. The  Khalifa’s 
house and the ruins of 
the Mahdi’s tomb are 
really the only actual 
sights. ‘The battlefield 
of Kerreri is about six 
miles off. 

The usual method of 
getting about is by a 
light railway or tramcar, 








In the grain market at Omdurman. 





which runs from Burri 
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Sudan, and those who pass 
in general examination 
enter the Secondary School 
at the Gordon College, 
where they are trained as 
engineers or schoolmasters. 
Besides this there are the 
workshops, where some 
two hundred boys receive : 
a purely technical educa- 
tion, with a course of 
reading and writing in the 
vernacular, These boys 
are turned out as plumbers, 
fitters, mechanics, or car- ; 
penters. Also there is a : 
Military School, where 
Sudanese youthsare trained 
to be officers in the various f 
Sudanese regiments. ‘The F 
cadets receive a part of 

the education in the classes 

of the Gordon College. 











A typical car-load on the Khartoum light railway. Discipline is kept up in the 


Village through Khartoum to the ferry 
which crosses to Omdurman. A similar 
light railway starts from the Omdurman 
side of the ferry, and runs_ through 
Omdurman. Between Khartoum and 
Khartoum North is another ferry, though 
the bridge is almost completed across 
the Blue Nile, and that will take most 
of the traffic. Most residents keep a 
donkey, which is certainly the cheapest 
and the easiest way of getting about 
for short distances. Donkeys and donkey 
boys for hire are to be found everywhere 
where they think they are likely to be 
wanted. At the hotels are rick- 
shaws, which the visitors like, 
while the cab service at present 
consists of two carriages, which can 
be hired. Several residents have 
pony traps; but the only motor- 
cars in Khartoum are those used 
by the Public Works Department, 
and these cars do a lot of heavy 
work along the main roads. 
Touching the matter of educa- 
tion, the Gordon College, which 
was founded as a lasting memorial 
to General Gordon, is doing 
surprisingly good work. ‘lhe 
boys in the Primary School re- 
ceive instruction in what cor- 
responds to the three R’s of 
the English schools. ‘There are 
-her Primary Schools in the 





college, and the students at 
the Gordon College area well-set-up lot, and 
they have taken very kindly to all games, 
such as football and rounders and athletics. 
Some photographs of soldiers will 
be noticed ; among them is one of the 
Sirdar’s Sudanese escort at the Palace. 
Other illustrations show a_ species of 
pelican, the Balanizeps rex, which is a 
pet at the Palace, and is a_ curiously 
solemn-looking bird. A native fisherman 
showing his teeth in a manner that would 
make a most effective advertisement, and 
three happy-looking children, are also por- 
trayed by the camera, 
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The ‘‘Baleniceps rex,” a pet at the Palace. 




















POOR DICK. 


BY HELEN COLEBROOKE, 


ILLUSTRATED BY Lewis BAUMER, 


ICHARD WANTLEY was my 
cousin, though a very distant 
cousin. I have known’ him 


since earliest childhood, and ever since I 
have known him he has been unfortunate. 

As a boy I well remember poor 
Dick—slim, handsome, with deep blue 
eyes, black lashes, a charming manner, 
and the most infectious laugh in the 
world. How good-looking he was! But 
how unlucky! He was always getting 
into scrapes ; sometimes it was through 
his own fault, sometimes it wasn’t, but 
whoever was to blame, Dick was always 
the one who suffered. 

When I came back to live in London, 
after my husband’s death, 1 found Dick 
just the same unlucky boy as ever. A 
boy, I mean, in heart, if not in years: not 
that Dick was so very old--he is only 
a year older than I am. His career 
had been distinctly a failure. It was 
settled that he must set about to earn 
a living. He wanted to go into the 


Army, but his mother would not hear of 


it; and diplomacy, too, was out of the 
question, as she could not be parted from 
her dear Dick. He was not clever 
enough for the Bar, and so it was decided 
he must go into the City. I should have 
known that Dick could not succeed in.the 
City. However, he stuck to it, and when 
I returned he was a full-blown stock- 
broker and “ half commission man ” in the 
well-known firm of Messrs. Putte, Call & 
McGrabber. 

In many ways Dick’s luck had been 
atrocious. ‘I'wo old aunts had died: 
both were devoted to Dick (all old aunts 
were), and both were expected to make 
him their heir. The richest—who was 
very rich—left all her money to a distant 
cousin who had already £20,000 a year. 
The other aunt did leave Dick a legacy, 
but unfortunately she left also so many 
debts that there was not enough money 
to pay it. Poor Dick! Other men 
would be annoyed at such occurrences. 
He smiled and said nothing. In disposi- 
tion the man was the same as the boy. 
He had the same wonderful faculty for 


Of course he lost his 
money, but all young men do that; he 
frequently lost his heart, but that like- 


losing everything. 


wise is not uncommon. ‘Though foolish 
and unsuccessful, Dick was by no means 
a stupid person, He had plenty of talents 
of an unremunerative kind. He was a 
very pleasant companion, had charming 
manners, and for a young man was quite 
a good judge of racing. He rode like an 
angel—though I don’t know that that is 
a very appropriate simile. But all these 
accomplishments are somewhat thrown 
away in a broker’s office. 

When I came home, of course I was 
requested to give Dick the benefit of my 
investments. My investments were not 
many, so, just for the sake of giving Dick 
the turn, I thought I might as well have 
a little flutter on my own account. I 
consulted Dick, and on his advice bought 
(though I did not pay for) a lot of shares in 
mines with unpronounceable names, and 
by way of a hedge, sold, though I did not 
possess them, shares in railways to im- 
possible places. At the end of a fort- 
night I came to the conclusion that 
having a little flutter on the Stock Ex- 
change is the most expensive way yet 
devised of helping one’s friends. It was 
fun, but too expensive fun for me. I 
thought the matter over, realised the 
wickedness of gambling, repented the 
error of my ways, and closed my accounts, 
both bull and bear. 

After much reflection I finally settled 
what I must do for Dick. Dick must 
marry an heiress—the thing was plain— 
and I must find that heiress. The first 
woman I thought of was Mrs. Smiles, 
a widow and very rich. I introduced 
Dick to her, she seemed to take a great 
fancy to him, and all went well until, one 
unfortunate day, she and my cousin went 
down to Kempton together. Mrs. Smiles 
always liked to have something on 
every race, and on every race she ex- 
pected to win. This is not so very easy 
at the best of times; and that day Dick, 
whom she consulted, was hopelessly at 
fault. Mrs. Smiles lost on every race, and+ 
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after each she grew crosser and crosser 
and more and more melancholy. She 
spoilt Dick’s day, and went home feeling 
an aggrieved and ill-used woman. She 
had only lost £30, but it cost Dick dear. 
She never forgave him. My hopes were 
at an end in that direction. 

‘Then I happened to come across Lucy 
Grey, a fair, soft little thing with 4 100,000. 
J asked Dick and her to meet, and again 
the start was most promising. I soon 
thought she was falling in love with Dick. 
Unfortunately her mother thought so too. 
She took fright, hurried poor Lucy off to 
the country, and kept her there until, in 
despair, Lucy accepted a persistent wooer, 
who was very rich and had a very long 
nose. Poor Lucy seems provokingly and 
unaccountably happy, but I shall never 
forgive that horrid, designing woman— 
Mrs. Grey. 

Another woman might have been dis- 
couraged by these constant failures, but 
they only roused me to fresh effort. I 
can’t bear to be beaten. Dick, I must 
own, was provokingly philosophical. He 
only laughed when Mrs, Smiles turned on 
him the cold shoulder. Left to himself, 
it was clear he would drift on for ever in 
impecunious celibacy. 

Constance Elstree was the girl I finally 
chose. 
old Sir John Elstree, who has £60,000 
a year, most of which will go to 
Constance. She was a fine, tall girl, 
with a fair amount of good looks, and 
was a nice girl too—at least, every one 
said so. 

When I write about Constance I begin 
to get ill-natured. Constance was a very 
superior person. She had innumerable 
virtues, and was bristling with excellent 
principles, and I always felt I kept 
running up against them. 

Perhaps you will be surprised that I 
should have proposed this somewhat 
priggish young woman as a_ bride for 
my cousin. I know I am unfair about 
Constance ; she really was not a bad sort 
f girl, She was very good-natured. All 
her life she had been told that she was 
perfection, and it is not very odd if she 
ended by believing it. 

Her modest aim was only to regenerate 
the whole of mankind, and I could not 
see why she should not begin by marrying 
and reforming Dick. Not that he needed 
reform ; still, I felt that an allowance of ten 
thousand a year, or even five, would have 


She was the only daughter of 


a wonderfully elevating influence on him, 
Constance luckily took a great fancy to 
me. I promised to join several of her 
favourite societics. What sacrifices one 
makes on the altar of friendship ! 

At an early date I introduced Constance 
to my cousin. He told me that he 
admired her immensely ; he generally did 
admire every woman immensely. She 
explained her views to him in the intervals 
of a valse, and he listened, no doubt 
sympathetically. I don’t suppose he 
understood a word of them, but that 
was a matter of no consequence. I 
wanted him to marry her, not to under- 
stand her ideas. After this I arranged, of 
course, that they should meet often ; and 
one day I succeeded in persuading Dick 
to ask her to dine and go to the play with 
him. Of course I was to be invited too. 
He was willing, if not enthusiastic. 

“What on earth am I to say to the 
girl ?” said he, biting his pen and looking 
ruefully at the sheet of note-paper I had 
placed before him. ‘ You must dictate 
to me. I have got as far as ‘ Dear Miss 
Elstree.’ ’ 

“Write,” I dictated—“‘I was so dis- 
appointed——’ ” 

**Stop a bit: how do you spell ‘dis- 
appointed’?” he interrupted. 

“How could you spell it? Two s’s 
and one p, I suppose,” I replied crossly. 

“Tt doesn’t look quite right,” said Dick 
doubtfully, continuing to write. 

“You don’t mean to say you have 
written it like that ?” 

“Yes; now J have spoilt another sheet 
of your nice paper, and must begin again,” 
replied Dick good-temperedly. 

He did so. “I am saying,” he began, 
“that you and | would be pleased if she 
would dine with us on Wednesday.” 

*T don’t think I should put it that 
way,” I objected ‘It sounds too— 
too— 

**'Too what ?” he asked. 

“Too much as if we belonged to one 
another.” I hesitated to use the word 
conjugal. It might raise suspicions in 
Dick’s mind as to my design. 

“Well, don’t we belong to one an- 
other?” said Dick calmly. ‘We are 
cousins.” 

‘““Of course there’s that,” I said, un- 
convinced ; ‘‘but I want Constance to 
know that it is your invitation.” 

“Ts it my invitation ?” he said, with a 
twinkle in his eye. 


? 











“It was now my turn to look surprised. With what other plans could Dick credit me?” 
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The note was finished at last. Poor 
Dick, I fear, had not the pen of the ready 
writer, 

*“] suppose we must have a fourth?” 
I began, after the note to Constance had 
been despatched. ‘Shall I ask Colonel 
Devereux?” Colonel Devereux, I must 
explain, was a very agreeable middle-aged 
man who frequently dined and lunched 
with me in South Audley Street. 

Dick did not jump at my suggestion ; 
in fact, he looked distinctly cross, and 
muttered something inaudible. 

“T can’t think why you don’t like 
Colonel Devereux!” 1 remarked—rather 
tactlessly perhaps. 

“T never said I did not like him,” 
replied Dick ; ‘1 only said he was a dis- 
reputable old roué.” 

“He is not a bit old or disreputable,” 
said I, getting cross in my turn. 

“ His appearance is venerable enough, 
you must allow,” he said. ‘‘ Why, his hair 
is quite white.” 


“You may be thankful,” said I, ‘if 


when you are his age you have any hair 
at all to be white.” 

* His age! why, I thought you said 
he was quite young just now,” said Dick 
promptly. 

“He may be old,” I remarked, ‘ but 
there are many young men who are not 
nearly so attractive as he is.” 

‘“He makes up to every young and 
pretty woman he speaks to, of course,” 
said Dick. 

“So do all men, when the young and 
pretty women allow it.” 

“We all know,” said Dick nastily, “that 
you have only to tell a woman a man’s a 
blackguard for her to find him attrac- 
tive.” 

“You needn’t be the least afraid,” said 
I, losing my temper and my caution. 
‘**Colonel Devereux won’t make up to 
Constance.” 

“Tf he tried to, she wouldn’t let him,” 
retorted Dick. 

“Wouldn't she?” said I. “I believe 
she would be delighted to marry him if 
she had the chance! ” 

“ Unfortunately, she cannot have that 
chance,” said Dick coolly. “ Devereux 
has one wife already.” 

“I forgot he had a wife,” said I, 

‘Well, so does he,” said Dick. 

Having thus quarrelled for ten minutes, 
I suddenly gave way. After all, it was 
Dick’s party. 
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“As we want another man, why not 
ask Madison ?” suggested Dick. 

I groaned. “But why Lord Madi- 
son?” 

“Why not ?” said Dick. 
a good fellow,” 

‘He comes here and eats and eats. 
and then expects me to talk and amuse 
him,” I remarked. 

“Well,” said my cousin, “She might 
talk, but you wouldn’t expect him to 
amuse you. 

“| should never expect Lord Madison 
to amuse any one,” I replied. In spite of 
my objections, fof course it ended in my 
asking Madison (I am a very good-natured 
woman), and of course he accepted. 

Why are men you don’t want always 
disengaged ? It was very odd how popular 
Lord Madison was with all my male 
friends, and how they all seemed deter- 
mined to cram him down my throat. If 
asked why, they would tell you ‘* Madison 
was such a good chap—the best fellow in 
the world.” But what his particular merits 
were I never could get them to define. 

Madison was a large fat young man, 
with a round red face, and was, moreover, 
quite one of the dullest and most stolid 
people I had ever met. He was, of 
course, enormously rich (being the only 
son of a very rich father, Lord West- 
chester), had excellent shooting, and was 


Db 


not likely to interfere with any other 
man. 


** He is such 


I did not look forward to an amusing 
evening, but, when the time came, I 
dressed myself with more than_ usual 
care, for even a “gooseberry” may feel 
satisfaction in being well dressed. 

It was a long, long evening. At 
dinner, as in duty bound, I devoted 
myself to Madison, but it was uphill work. 
Madison was stolidly silent, and it is 
difficult, off the stage, to keep up a 
lively monologae. But when finally, with 
a supreme effort, I roused him into con- 
versation, I was not at all sure that I did 
not prefer him silent. Iasked him some 


thing about shooting, and he started off 


to tell me a long, interminable story 
about shooting a hare. He gave me 
every detail—how he shot, when he shot, 
where he shot, what gun he used, what 
powder he used; then what he said, 
what Dick said, what the keeper said. 1 
could stand it no longer. I ordered the 
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carriage abruptly, swore the first act would 
be over, and hurried away. Meanwhile 
Dick and Constance seemed to get on 
very well. At the theatre I resolved to 
make no efforts at conversation, but to 
give myself up to enjoy the pleasures of 
a good play. Madison snoozed peacefully 
at my side. 

At supper even my friendship could 
not prevent my leaving Constance to 
entertain Madison ; and Dick-—well, Dick 
never seemed to me more pleasant. I 
suppose it was the force of contrast. 
Supper was half over before I remembered, 
with a start, my duty, and the existence 
of Constance and Madison. I turned, 
and became aware that Madison was 
telling Constance some story, to which 
she was listening with becoming attention. 
I listened also, and could hardly believe 
my ears! It was the same story, about 
the same hare. ‘This was too much even 
for my politeness. I burst into a peal of 
laughter. . Dick looked astonished, Con- 
stance a little bewildered, but Madison 
noticed nothing, and no doubt he was 
delighted to find one woman with a real 
appreciation of humour. 

After that evening I did my best to 
throw Dick and Constance together, but 
somehow or other, whenever a party was 
to be made up, Madison always would be 
turning up as the fourth. At first I 
thought it was chance, but sometimes I 
dimly suspected that Dick had designs for 
me very similar to those I had formed 
for him. 

The very idea of it made me furious. I 
longed to have it out with Dick, but I did 
not quite know how to begin. 

It was fate, however, that at length did 
more to advance Dick’s cause than all 
my stratagems could have effected. We 
had gone to spend one Sunday with the 
Elstrees. Dick and I were sitting on 
the bank of the river in the garden, idly 
watching Constance paddling _ herself 
about in a canoe. In one second, I 
don’t know how it happened, the canoe 
upset, and Constance was floundering in 
the stream. 

The next moment Dick also was in 
the water, The stream was not very 
deep, but it was deep enough to drown 
them both, and I had a nasty minute and 
a half. At the end of that time I was 


helping Dick to struggle up the bank— 
he supporting a dripping and bewildered 
Constance in his arms. 


When I saw her 
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there, an odd sort of cold spasm seized 
my heart, which should have been a 
warning to me. Constance, when she 
recovered her wits, thanked him prettily 
enough, but the old Elstrees were en- 
thusiastic—Lady Elstree embraced him 
on the spot, much to poor Dick’s con- 
fusion, and Sir John was speechless and 
tearful with gratitude. 

Dick accepted their thanks with be- 
coming modesty and won their affection 
instantly. After this, have I the right 
to call Dick unlucky, for what hero out of 
melodrama ever had a better chance ? 

They made him welcome to their house, 
and never seemed happy unless he was 
there. Day after day Sir John sang his 
praises to me, and as for Lady Elstree she 
declared she looked upon him as her son. 
I hoped that she might soon also- look 
upon him as her son-in-law—at least I 
suppose I hoped so, for now that my 
dearest wishes were, apparently, about to 
be fulfilled, oddly enough I did not feel 
the least bit pleased. I ought to have 
been delighted at the prospect of Dick 
comfortably and prosperously settled for 
life, but I wasn’t. Daily I grew more 
depressed. Dick would marry Constance, 
and what should I do without him? How 
I should miss his daily visits, his nice 
little attentions, his thoughtful care, his 
delightful presence ! Marriage would end 
our friendship, as it has ended many a 
friendship ere now, and my heart grew 
cold. 

For the next few weeks I saw little of 
Dick. I supposed he was occupied with 
his “courting,” and when I did see him 
I generally succeeded in quarrelling with 
him. Why, I don’t know. I suppose 
Iam one of those unlucky women who 
are always quarrelsome with the men 
they like best. Now I was always per- 
fectly amiable to that stupid Madison, 
and to Dick I was cross and irritable. 
If I saw little of Dick, I saw much of 
Madison—he frequently paid me _inter- 
minable visitt—and Constance too was 
always dropping in. She, I supposed, 
came in the hope of meeting Dick, but 
what induced Lord Madison to return so 
often and remain so long, I could not 
imagine. I spent three miserable weeks, 
and at last the crisis came, Constance 
arrived one evening at tea-time, and the 
moment I looked at her radiant face I 
felt, with a cold sinking of my heart, that 
my fondest hopes had been gratified. 
16 
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She embraced me effusively, and I pre- 
pared for the worst. 

‘“Dear, dear, Rose!” she exclaimed, 
“you don’t know what I have come to 
tell you.” 

“Oh yes, I do,” I protested. 

“What? has he been here already ?” 

“No, he has not been here ; but I can 
guess.” 

Constance laughed delightedly. 

‘‘Of course you can guess,” she said. 
“Tt was the greatest surprise to Richard 
and me, but everybody else seems to have 
known all about it from the beginning. 
How can I ever thank you?” 

“Come,” I said, witn a Spartan affecta- 
tion of cheerfulness, “you must sit 
down and tell me all about it.” 

She assented willingly enough, and 
began a long and incoherent narrative. 

Story! God bless you, she had none to 
tell; but she rambled on about her dear 
Richard-—she stumbled a little over the 
name—-and his manifold virtues. As she 
talked I wondered at the strange blind- 
ness with which love afflicts some women. 
The “Richard” she described was so 
very unlike the Dick 1 knew so well. He 
was a creature of her fancy. ‘‘ Why do 
you call him Richard?” I could not help 
at last asking. 

“T know,” answered Constance, “ no- 
body else ever calls him Richard, but it 
is his name, and he begged me to call it 
him! Richard sympathises with all my 
ideas,” she continued. ‘It is delightful 


how we agree on every subject. We 
have settled he is to go into [arlia- 
ment ?” 


**And what is he going to do there ?” 
I asked. Dick in the House of Commons 
seemed to me singularly inappropriate. 

“He is going chiefly, of course, to 
further my-—I mean our—philanthropic 
schemes. He will take up social questions. 
But you know Richard has great talents! ” 

“1 know he has,” I answered; ‘ but 
the House of Commons isn’t a_ race- 
course !” 

** A race-course?” she repeated, looking 
rather puzzled. ‘‘ Do you know, we have 
quite settled not to go to any races? 
Richard hates races !” 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, and 
after that stupendous announcement there 
seemed nothing more to be said. If she 
could believe that, she could believe 
anything. She left me at last to my own 


” 


bitter reflections. 
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All the devils of jealousy and envy tore 


my heart. I loved Dick—I knew the 
truth at last. I loved, and yet at the 
same time I hated him. He was cruel, 
mercenary, false. He could not be in 
love with the girl, and for the sake of 
her money he feigned a love he could 
not feel —a sympathy that must be unreal, 
It was mean, contemptible. 1 hated him 
and never wished to see him again ; and 
yet, through it all, I felt the injustice of 
my anger. It was my fault, mine only, 
Perhaps there was a time when he might 
have loved me ; but I had snubbed him, 
repressed him, had gone out of my way 
to teach him the worldly wisdom which | 
now blamed, had forced him to conduct 
which I despised, and had thrown him 
into the arms of my rival. Well! I was 
reaping a bitter punishment. TI hated 
Constance. I hated Dick, but I knew I 
could not live without him. 

A familiar step on the staircase inter- 
rupted my musings. ‘The man I never 
wished to see again was approaching. 
For a moment I thought of feigning a 
timely indisposition, but it was too late. 

Dear Dick!” I exclaimed, assuming 
as genial a manner as I could muster, 
“It is good of you to come.” 

Dear Dick, 1 observed, looked far 
from being the radiant and triumphant 
bridegroom. He appeared uncommonly 
shamefaced and embarrassed, and, con- 
sidering all the tarradiddles with which 
he had been regaling his fiancée, I did 
not wonder. 

Dick made no reply, but looked at 
me hesitatingly. 

“Constance has been here,” I con- 
tinued. 

“She has told you?” he said, in a 
relieved voice. 

“ Everything, 
pleased.” 

“Are you really pleased?” he asked 
doubtfully. 

‘Of course—delighted : 
not be pleased ?” 

** Because—1 don’t know,” said Dick 
with hesitation. “1 thought—I thought 
perhaps ” and he paused. 

‘*What could you have thought ?” 

*‘T fancied you had made other plans.” 

It was now my turn to look surprised. 
With what other plans could Dick credit 
me? Was this his delicate way of hinting 
that I had wished to marry him mysell. 
This was hardly like his usual modesty. 


” 


I replied. “I am so 


why should | 
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“Dear Dick,” I exclaimed, a little 


impatiently, ‘“‘surely you must have 
guessed J had planned the marriage. 
Naturally, I am glad at my own 
success !” 

“Well, if you are glad, so am I,” said 
Dick. 

“Oh, Dick! I hope you are more than 
glad. I hope you are very, very happy.” 

“Well, I don’t see that there is any 
reason for my rapturous happiness,” said 
Dick coolly. 

This was a strange admission for a 
successful suitor, and it was very wrong 
of Dick to make it—but I began to hate 
him a little less. 

“Come, Dick, sit down and tell me 
about it,” I said, as I had said previously 
to Constance. 

Dick sat down, but he did not tell me 
all about it—in fact, he did not tell me 
anything at all. It was I who had to do 
all the talking. He sat silent, looking 
first at his boots, then at me, then at his 
boots again, while I ran on and on about 
the happiness of married life, the merits 
of Constance, and so on, until suddenly it 
struck me that I was wasting my breath. 

“T don’t believe you heard a word I 
said.” 

“Not a word!” said Dick truthfully. 
“Don’t be cross.” 

“T am very, very cross,” I declared. 
“Here have I been listening for hours to 
your praises from your fiancée. Poor 
Constance tells me you possess every 
virtue, and ” I was interrupted by 
Dick going into peals of laughter. 

“You are really rude to-day,” I ejacu- 
lated. 

“T am so sorry,” he repeated, with tears 
in his eyes, 

My heart smote me for being unkind— 
after all he was my cousin, and I feared, 
or did I hope? that perhaps he was not 
so very, very happy after all. 

“Well, Dick,” 1 said, ‘‘I suppose you 
are going. I may be cross, but you know 
there is no one who will be more glad 
than I at your happiness.” 

“T hope you will,” said Dick in an odd 
voice. 

‘Tell me the truth. Remember, you 
and I have been like brother and sister.” 
_ “Not quite like brother and _ sister,” 
interrupted Dick. 

“Well, very near it. Marriage is a 
great step, but I am sure you will be 
very happy.” 
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- *] intend to try to be,” said Dick reso- 
lutely. 

“That’s right. 
to you, I am sure.” 

“T hope she will, but I am not at all 
sure about it.” 

“But, Dick, you 
her ?” 

“Very, very fond!” repeated Dick. 

“And she is devoted to you ?” 

*T don’t know about that.” 

“But if not, why should she marry 
70u _ 

“Will she marry me? 
question.” , 

‘*But she told you she would, when 
you asked her ?” 

“T have not yet asked her,” said Dick. 

** Dear Dick,” said I, ‘fone or other of 
you is suffering from some strange delu- 
sion. Who is it?” 

‘Yes; who is it?” satd Dick; “I 
don’t think it’s either me or Miss Elstree.” 

I looked at him bewildered. ‘‘ Dick,” 
said I, “you are going to marry Con- 
stance ?” 

“‘T don’t know what I am going to do,” 
said Dick dejectedly. ‘You tell me I 
am engaged to her; but she has just 
assured me she is going to marry Madi- 
son.” 

“ But she told me ” T began. 

“TI don’t imagine you allowed her to 
tell you anything.” 

“She said ‘ Richard.’ ” . 

“Which happens to be Madison’s 
Christian name, though no one ever so 
calls him. I have no monopoly of the 
name.” 

“You have treated me _ infamously, 
Dick!” I exclaimed. ‘“ For the last half- 
hour you have been assuring me that you 
hoped soon to be married—that you were 
devoted to Constance.” 

‘* Not to Constance,” said Dick. 

“But if it was not Constance, then 
who ?” Something in Jick’s face 
stopped me, and then he told me who it 
was. 


She will be very good 


are very fond of 


That is the 








We see Lord and Lady Madison from 
time to time. ‘They grow richer and 
richer and duller and duller every year, 
and no doubt are as intensely happy as 
riches and stupidity can make them. 

Poor Dick! I don’t know if he is still 
an unlucky man. All I know is, that I 
am a very lucky woman. 
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MEMORIES. 


SOME OF THE LEADERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


BY GEORGE W. 


HE Lords and the leaders of the 
Lords stand to-day in a blaze of 


light, all eyes fixed on them. 
The Radical eyes are fixed on them most 
sternly of all. If you listen to Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Winston Churchill, the 
Lords are a body of tyrants bent on de- 
stroying the liberties of the land. Well, 
tyrant for tyrant, I think I had rather bow 
beneath the yoke of Lord Lansdowne 
than of Mr. Lloyd George, of Lord Curzon 
or the Duke of Devonshire than of Mr. 
Winston Churchill. Be that as it may, 
the half-dozen men whose considered 
opinion the Lords are likely to follow are 
very interesting figures, and their leader, 
so called, is not only interesting but 
pathetic. 


The Leader of the Upper House. 


The leader of the Upper House is Lord 


Lansdowne. There is a sense—perhaps 
there are two senses—in which he is nota 
leader, for the peers own no leader and no 


SMALLEY. 


authority but that of the whole House, and 
not always that. ‘This privileged body is 
the most democratic body in the world. 
One member of it is as good as another. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons 
rules with a rod of iron, sometimes heated 
red hot; and when a strong man like the 
present Speaker, Mr. Lowther, is in the 
Chair, his word is law, from which there 
might be, but never is, an appeal. 

‘The Speaker of the House of Lords, 
who is Lord Chancellor, has no authority 
whatever. He cannot call a member to 
order. He cannot say who shail speak 
and who shall not. He cannot direct the 
course of a debate. He cannot prevent 
any licence of discussion in which the 
House may choose to indulge. He is 
paid £5,000 a year for letting his fellow 
Peers do as they like, the other £5,000 
coming to him as Lord Chancellor. He 
has, if possible, less power than the Pre- 
sident of the United States Senate, and 
the decorum which exists in the House 
of I.ords is spontaneous. You do not see 
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half a dozen members on their feet at 
once, nor page boys racing up and down 
the floor, nor anybody with his feet on 
the desk, for there are no desks. ‘The 
authority of Lord Loreburn does not 
extend to matters of deportment, nor 
does Lord Lansdowne act as policeman. 
The simple reason is that there is no 
occasion for the services of either in either 
of those capacities. 

By temperament, Lord Lansdowne is 
not a leader for any purpose. Neither 
is he by birth, since this is, or was, a 
House of Tories, and Lord Lansdowne 
was born a Whig—the best way to be 
born, but not the way which would lead 
naturally to the highest seat in a legislative 
body where the natural enemies of the 
Whigs have long had a majority of ten to 
one. Lord Lansdowne is where he is by 
force of circumstances, and of character. 
He succeeds another Whig, the late Duke 
of Devonshire, who, though he never 
assumed anything like control over the 
House, had a weight in the House which, 
after Lord Salisbury’s death, no other peer 
possessed. 


The late Lord Salisbury and the late 
Duke of Argyll. 


I suppose no man in our time guided 
the House of Lords with so steady a 
hand as Lord Salisbury. Not Lord 
Beaconsfield, because Lord Beaconsfield 
entered the House late, as a refuge from 
the storms and turbulence of the House 
of Commons, to which his strength was 
no longer equal. Indeed, Mr. Disraeli 
was a tired man when he first grasped 
supreme power, in 1874, as Prime Minister, 
having been before that Prime Minister 
on sufferance only. 

But Lord Salisbury, from 1868, when 
he succeeded to his peerage, to 1903, 
when he died, had been an ever-strengthen- 
ing forceinthat Chamber. He had about 
all a man could have to make him 
supreme in such an assembly. Long 
descent, high rank, wealth, an intellectual 
ascendancy for the most part unrivalled, 
character and a career alike stainless, 
devotion to public duty and a power of 
work to which there was almost no limit. 
He was an orator without seeming to be 
one. It was his way to rise toward the 
end of a debate, almost as a clergyman 
appears in his pulpit ; a subdued manner, 
but that is so common in England as 


hardly to be noticeable. The late Duke 
of Argyll is the only man I can think of 
at the moment who hada schoolmastering 
way of addressing this House; who, 
indeed, with the upward carriage of his 
fine head and the upspringing of yellow 
comb from his high brow, looked the 
fighting-cock he was. He, too, was an 
orator, one of the best in eloquence and 
high argument. 

Between the pulpit and the cockpit 
there is an interval; and Lord Salisbury, 
who had the soul of an_ ecclesiastic, 
seemed unconscious of everything but 
the message he had to deliver. He had 
stature and bulk, but he stood with head 
a little sunk between his shoulders and a 
little bent forward. Of gesture he was 
very sparing. Of the air of command he 
had none at all, nor was the voice other 
than deep and low. He seemed to re- 
nounce those advantages of which other 
orators make the most. But presently 
you became aware that the sentences 
which fell from those lips were perfect 
in form; not the least like written 
sentences, yet finished and polished, with 
a directness, a carrying power, a force, 
which went straight to the minds of this 
listening Senate. Always a considered 
speech, and as it went on it seemed to 
you as if it were the weight of thought 
which bowed that strong head ; and so it 
was, 

He was ever a fighter, yet with a 
fervour of religious sincerity which ranked 
him with the Crusaders. Fanatic he 
might be on certain questions, those 
which touched the Church above all, but 
the words were the words of truth and 
soberness. ‘This simplicity, this: absence 
of artifice, this modesty of bearing, this 
reliance throughout on fact and closely 
woven logic, and this contempt for 
everything like pretence or the tricks of 
the footlights—well, I used sometimes to 
wonder what the effect of it all would 
have been in, for example, the United 
States Senate. 


Lord Lansdowne as a Leader. 


Lord Lansdowne has an anxious mind, 
not at all the kind best fitted for leader- 
ship. If there be one trait in his character 
stronger than another it is caution. Out 
of four great posts he has held, Governor- 
General of Canada, Viceroy of India, 
Minister of War, and Foreign Minister. 
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there is but one in which he acquired a 
great renown. He was a good Governor- 
General, a good Viceroy, not a good 
Minister of War, and a supremely good 
Foreign Minister. How came he, then, 
to be leader of the Unionist party in the 
Lords? The answer is, much as a boss 
in American politics becomes boss; not 
by election, not by appointment, but by 
a recognised natural fitness for the place. 
A boss is not made. He is born. ‘Then 
he makes himself. Far be it from me 
to suggest an analogy between a political 
boss and the leader of the Lords. ‘The 
analogy is strictly confined to the method 
by which each comes into being, and 
must not be pressed beyond that. 

Mr. Winston Churchill presents Lord 
Lansdowne to you as a dictator. Mr. 
Lulu Harcourt calls him, in company 
with other Peers who do not allow the 
Radical majority in the House of Com- 
mons to determine what the Conservative 
majority in the House of Lords shall do, 
an assassin. But I imagine that Lord 
Lansdowne would be very much obliged 
to anybody who would relieve him of the 
obligation to make up his mind on a 
great question ; to make it up for his party 
and himself. His power of will is not 
equal to his intellectual power. But he 
is an example of a class of public servants 
more common, I think, in this country 
than in any other—one of those men 
who have nothing to gain from office, who 
do not want money or position, who have 
little pleasure in the tumult of political 
frays, who have ample use for all their 
lime in other ways. But they happen to 
have a sense of public duty which is 
overruling. ‘They devote their lives to 
the State because the State has need of 
them. That is Lord Lansdowne. 


Lord Curzon and Lord Milner. 


For the purposes of this contest I had 
rather see some one else in Lord Lans- 
downe’s place. I speak as a disinterested 
spectator looking on at a great fight which 
he naturally desires to see well fought. 
If things take the shape they are expected 
to take, you want at the head a man with 
the instinct of battle. There are such 
men in the Lords. Lord Curzon is one ; 
Lord Milner is another ; either of them 
well equipped in other respects also for 
leadership. This instinct for battle Lord 
His place is in the 


Lansdowne has not. 
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council chamber, not in the camp. He 
sees objections too clearly. He does not 
like to take risks. And the burden of 
responsibility lies heavy on his shoulders. 
Whatever decision he takes it will be with 
anxiety, with pain, with blood and tears, 
But there are moments when a leader 
needs to go joyously forth to battle in 
the careless rapture of a glad, confident 
morning. 

Lord Lansdowne, having elected to fight, 
went forth to the battle as if to a funeral. 
This is all right if the funeral be of his 
foes; but we do not wear mourning for 
our foes, especially while they are unburied. 
What must press upon him, what must 
drive him to the field, is the conviction 
that if the Lords show the white feather 
now they may as well shut up shop for 
all time to come. ‘To Lord Lansdowne, 
penetrated with the conviction that a 
Second Chamber, and this Second Cham- 
ber, is essential to the security of the 
State, as it is—this, I judge, is the one 
argument which has been final. 


The Destiny of Proconsuls. 


It is the usual destiny of proconsuls 
who have governed the great states and 
provinces of the Empire to come home 
and be forgotten. For five years or more 
they have lived lives of great dignity, of 
splendour, of power. ‘Their reign comes 
to an end, and they return to find that 
for her servants abroad England has no 
place in this imperial centre. It has been 
the same with the commanders-in-chief. 
Lord Kitchener is an exception, and 
there have been others, but not many. 
There died the other day Sir Frederick 
Haines,lonce Commander-in-Chief in India, 
of whom Lord Rosebery spoke regretfully 
as a friend. But Sir Frederick’s life, which 
is a record of military services and great 
posts, ends with his retirement from the 
command of the Indian Army in 1881. 
There remained to him eight-and-twenty 
years of obscurity, during which his field- 
marshalship and honourable career could 
not save him from forgetfulness. He had 
become, like a multitude of other men 
distinguished in imperial work, a sub- 
merged unit in this little island. 

Yet he had, early in this long period 
of oblivion, one moment of brilliant re- 
membrance. Lord Rosebery had asked 
him to Mentmore to meet the then Prince 
of Wales on a week-end visit. The Prince 
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said, as he shook hands with the Indian 
veteran, ‘Sir Frederick, you were the 
only officer at the Delhi durbar who had 
his medals on in the right order.” It 
was an exploit of memory and a matter 
concerning which the Prince’s authority 
is beyond dispute. He meant it kindly— 
nay, he thought it a real merit, holding 
all military and court etiquette to be of 
high import. Yet a singular testimony to 
a battle-scarred soldier. 

I remember Sir Frederick as a man of 
military presence, carrying his seventy and 
eighty years alertly ; unmistakably a soldier, 
capable, no doubt, of much work he was 
never asked to do. When you are a field- 
marshal your opportunities become limited. 
But it looks sometimes as if good service 
to the Empire in its remoter parts were 
almost a disqualification for service here, 


One of Jowett’s Pet Boys. 


Not so, at any rate, with Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston, but then Lord Curzon keeps 
the mastery over his own fate. He makes 
his own opportunities. He has always 
made them. Although the son of a peer, 
he may well be called a self-made man. 
Eton, no doubt, had something to say to 
the making of him, and Oxford something 
more. He was one of Jowett’s pet boys 
at Balliol College, and when Jowett took 
the trouble to set his mark on a student 
it never washed off. It was burnt in; 
it ebbed and flowed with the blood 
in his veins. Mr. Asquith, the Prime 
Minister of England for the time being, 
is another of Jowett’s productions; yet 
he, too, is a self-made man, and well 
made. 

Jowett’s influence, once established, 
was permanent. I hope Lord Curzon will 
forgive me if I tell a story which illus- 
trates it. We were staying at a house 
in Scotland. At dinner Jowett said to 
Lord Curzon: “Come to my room after 
dinner and we will have a talk.” ‘The 
Master of Balliol spoke as if Curzon were 
still his pupil, and his pupil assented as 
if the old magisterial authority survived. 
To me he whispered, ‘‘ I have not been in 
such a funk since I left Oxford.” When 
he came down I said, “I see you have 
escaped alive.” “I have never spent 
a more delightful hour,” he answered. 


This was before the days of his great- 
ness, but not before the promise of his 
greatness had dawned. He was still that 
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George Nathaniel Curzon about whom 
rhymes were made, now too hackneyed 
to quote. He was for some time the 
most unpopular man in the House of 
Commons, where he sat for the South- 
port Division of South-west Lancashire 
from 1886 to 1898; and long before he 
left it had become one of the most popu- 
lar. He had ceased to be the “ superior 
person” in manner, in proportion as he 
became really superior. He made his 
mark as Under Secretary of State for 
India; he made a far deeper one as 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. The pupil of Jowett had become 
the pupil of Lord Salisbury; and his 
aptitude for absorbing knowledge of all 
kinds grew by what it fed on. He had 
already published “ Russia in Central 
Asia” (1889); “ Persia and the Persian 
Question ” (1892) ; and ‘* Problems of the 
Far East ” (1894). He had not gone to 
the British Museum for the material of 
these books. He had gone to Central 
Asia, to Persia, to Afghanistan, and to 
many another Far Eastern land. 


Lord Curzon in Afghanistan. 


It was before his journey to Afghanistan 
that Curzon and Miss Mary Leiter had 
come to an understanding about their 
future. Miss Leiter was quite willing that 
their engagement should be announced. 
“No,” said Curzon; “it is uncertain 
whether I come back from Afghanistan, 
where English travellers are not always 
welcome. If I should not you will be in 
a better position if no such announcement 
be made.” It was characteristic of him— 
honourable to him. 

The Government of India were opposed 
to his going to Afghanistan, ‘They 
thought the risk too great. Curzon made 
light of it. ‘ Yes,” answered the Viceroy, 
“that is all very well for you, but sup- 
pose anything happens to you, are we 
to go to war with Afghanistan to avenge 
you?” In order to relieve themselves of 
all responsibility, and also in order to dis- 
courage Curzon, they refused absolutely 
to aid him in any way. They dissociated 
the Government of India absolutely from 
this adventure. When they found out 
that this had no effect on Curzon’s pur- 
pose, they came very near to preventing 
by force his crossing the border into 
Afghanistan. I have heard that orders to 
stop him were actually given. But they 

















were not carried out, and into Afghanistan 
Curzon went, with his life in his hand, or 
in the hands of the Ameer, and of the 
border tribes, and of the street ruffians of 
Cabul. 

Curzon had at that time no civil or 
military rank. He was an Englishman in 
private life. But he had been advised 
before starting that as a private indi- 
vidual he had little chance of making 
his way to Cabul, and he was advised 
to go in uniform—it did not matter 
what uniform ; in any uniform, only the 
more splendid the better. Acting upon 
this advice, he equipped himself at a 
London costumier’s with such clothes as 
he thought most likely to impress the 
Afghan imagination. No authentic uni- 
form, of course, whether civil, military, or 
diplomatic, but an apparel possibly a 
little theatrical. It was, at any rate, one 
which answered the purpose. Curzon’s 
object in going to Afghanistan was a very 
serious one. He wished to study the 
Afghan question at first hand. He did 
that. He was received by’ the Ameer. 
He saw much of the country and the 
people. He seems to have done as well 
as if he had had Calcutta behind him 
and letters from the Viceroy; perhaps 
better. And he returned in safety. I 
asked him whether he was ever attacked 
or threatened. 

“There had been,” he said, “one 
anxious moment. As we came down the 
river On our return we saw at some dis- 
tance ahead of us a promontory jutting 
out into a bend of the river and com- 
pletely commanding the passage. It was 
occupied by a force of armed men. If 
they meant mischief we were at their 
mercy. But as the boat approached they 
fired their rifles in the air as a salute, and 
we swept past all safe.” 


As Viceroy of India. 


When Lord Curzon was appointed 
Viceroy of India, in 1899, Zhe Jvmes 
called it a splendid experiment. ‘That 
expressed a general opinion. Nobody 
doubted Lord Curzon’s abilities or know- 
ledge. Whether he had also the qualities 
a great, or even a good, Viceroy must 
have, was not known—perhaps could not 
be known till he had been tried. But 
the world was not left long waiting. 
From the start he entered upon great 
schemes of reform. Gigantic would be 
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a better word than great. 
them involved work enough for the full 
five years of a Viceroy’s life, which is a 
very full and taxing life without any 
reforms at all. This is no place to write 
the history of them, or even to mention 
them. It is enough to say that they were 
carried out to near completion, and would 
have been carried to completion had not 
the conflict between Lord Curzon and 
Lord Kitchener ulumately involved Lord 
Curzon’s resignation, 

Of course there was friction, opposition, 
complaint. The complaints were bitter. 
One of Lord Curzon’s great reforms was 
administrative, and affected the Civil 
Service of India. No service, especially 
if efficient, likes being reformed, or can 
be reformed without cries of agony from 
the victims who undergo this operation. 
But Lord Curzon persevered. He had 
his reward. He was hated by no small 
number of that great body of able servants 
of the State. Anglo-Indian opinion was 
against him, and it found plenty of echoes 
here in England. None the less did the 
Viceroy pursue his way serenely. When 
his five years had been completed, the 
home Government asked him to stay on 
for another two years. He came home 
for a short holiday and returned, and the 
smash followed. 


Public Life again in England. 


But since he re-entered public life in 
England Lord Curzon has been a great 
figure. As an Irish peer he had no seat 
in the House of Lords till chosen an 
Irish Representative Peer. From the 
first his power as a debater, his wisdom 
in council, his force of will, were recog- 
nised. In this great body he ranks 
among the foremost, and the foremost 
number perhaps half a dozen. In the 
conflict on the Budget we find him 
playing the part of a statesman to 
whom the whole range of this tremen- 
dous controversy is familiar, A Con- 
servative he has always been, and these 
are days which convert many a Liberal 
into Conservative. Of the many other 
directions in which his energies turn, 
Oxford is perhaps the chief. He is Chan- 
cellor of the University of Oxford, with 
far-reaching schemes for strengthening 
that ancient and ever young seat of 
learning. 

For many years Lord Curzon has had 
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to endure bodily pain of a very trying 
kind. Not the least remarkable thing 
about him is that he has never allowed 
it to impair his power of work or power 
of will or geniality of nature. His 
speeches are those of a man in the full 
splendour of health. On the most com- 
plicated of all subjects, the politics of the 
Far East, his authority stands first. Nor 
is it, I hope, yet too late to remember 
that he was, while it lasted, the head of 
that rare company of men and women 
known as ‘‘the Souls.” Considering who 
they were, and by what spiritual affinities 
they were attracted to each other and 
kept together, one may say that this 
leadership was not the least of the many 
titles to fame which Lord Curzon has 
won and still holds. But this last is only 
a memory, since if ‘the Souls” ever had 
any corporate existence the corporation 
has been dissolved. 


Lord Curzon and Mr. Lloyd George. 


Lord Curzon was thought in the House 
of Commons to have a gift of epigram, 
in which at moments might be dis- 
covered a touch of sarcasm. Perhaps his 
most famous example was the sentence 
in which he described “ enterprising jour- 
nalism” as “the intelligent anticipation 
of events which never occur.” Of which 
the Yellow Press in New York and else- 
where might take note. In the speech 
he delivered at Leeds early in the cam- 
paign may be found passages which 
illustrate his power of grave humour ; 
sometimes, perhaps, too subtle for the 
platform, or too evasive to reach the 
minds for which they were intended. 
Not so his account of Mr. Lloyd George 
at Newcastle as ‘‘appealing to the pas- 
sions of his audience and trading upon 
their ignorance.” He added: ‘‘ No Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had ever made 
such a speech before, with one exception. 
The exception was Mr. Lloyd George.” 
More characteristic was this : 

“Through the ages the demagogue 
usually ended by losing his head, but in 
this countty the procedure was inverted.” 

Plain speaking is less common on the 
English political platform than on the 
American. I have no wish to be dis- 
agreeable to my countrymen, and I will 
not say that Mr. Lloyd George’s methods 
are American. If they succeed here up 
to a certain point it is only because he 
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has not yet been found out. Few or none 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s opponents would 
care to imitate his licence of speech. 
Lord Curzon does not imitate it—far 
from it—but he has powers of invective 
none the less effective because they are 
polished. Mr. Disraeli said of Mr. Roe- 
buck that his rhetoric lacked finish, which 
one hearer interpreted as meaning it was 
time he shut up. 


Strong Men in the House of Lords, 


The House of Lords is a body very 
unlike the body of degenerates endowed 
with hereditary privileges which the 
Radical tries his best to believe it to be. 
It probably is, on the whole, the ablest 
body of men in England. Not inherit- 
ance, but selection, is the principle by 
which its efficiency has of late been 
maintained in a high degree. Some of 
its strongest men are there by the law 
of descent. A great many more are 
there as the best representatives the 
kingdom could supply of all that is most 
eminent in law, in science, in finance, 
in industry, in business of one kind or 
another—including, if you like, breweries, 


and including newspapers; _ including, 
also, men eminent in high political 


science at home and abroad, and in 
the art of war. 

‘The three foremost English soldiers 
of their time are Lord Wolseley, Lord 
Roberts, and Lord Kitchener, each one of 
them born a commoner and ennobled for 
his services in the field. ‘The three greatest 
of modern English proconsuls are Lord 
Cromer, Lord Milner, and Lord Curzon. 
All three have won their peerages by their 
own efforts and their own great achieve- 
ments. The lawyers in the Lords, or 
peers descended from lawyers, are too 
many to enumerate, but I may name Lord 
Halsbury, three times Lord Chancellor, 
and at eighty-four with a mind undimmed. 
Is there anybody who does not know 
who Lord Kelvin is, or Lord Lister? Or 
has science anywhere any greater men? 
If there be one name in finance which 
for three generations has meant more to 
Europe than all others, it is Rothschild ; 
and the present Lord Rothschild, the 
first authority in the City of London and 
throughout the Kingdom, is the first peer 
of that great house. Lord Avebury is 
another, and Lord Revelstoke a third ; 
though the second of that title. The late 






















Lord Armstrong stood for one kind of 
industry and Lord Pirrie stands for 
another. Lord Burnham owes his rank 
to his ownership and editorship of a great 
newspaper. Lord Northcliffe owes his to 
the creative genius, alike journalistic and 
financial, which has put him at the head 
of the journalists of his time, and in the 
front rank of public men in whatever 
department. And Lord Morley, the 
Radical politician, the Radical editor, 
the speculative writer and thinker, now 
the ruler of India, of that vast military 
dependency of Great Britain which Mr, 
Bryan supposes to be a colony,—how 
came John Morley to be Viscount Morley 
of Blackburn? Not, certainly, as the 
effete son of some mouldy sire upon 
whom a title has descended. 

The most recent witness on this point 
is Mr. Price Collier—by no means preju- 
diced in favour of things English as they 
are. He says: 

“This is what explains the existence of 
the House of Lords in so democratic a 
country as England. It exists because it is 
the most democratic institution in England, 
and Lecause, in the long run, it has been 
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recognised as an assembly whose opinion is 
as nearly as possible the opinion of a ccn- 
sensus of the competent.” 


And again : 


“ There is probably no body of men in the 
world who combine such a variety of ex- 


perience and knowledge among them as 
the House of Lords. There are one or 


more representatives of every branch of 
human industry and_ professional skill. 
. .. There is no assembly where a man 
would be more certain of getting sound 
advice upon every subject, from higher 
mathematics and abstruse law down to 
the shoeing of a horse or the splicing of a 
cable.” 


And the House of Lords is the one 
constitutional check upon the House of 
Commons; a body too often reckless, 
impulsive, unwise. Wein Americaare so 
used to the elaborate safeguards of a 
written constitution, that perhaps we do 
not always realise how completely this 
country would be at the mercy of an un- 
bridled democracy but for the Second 
Chamber, which is Senate and Supreme 
Court in one. 


UNFORGOTTEN. 


| eee my heart wearies, and to 

rest are gone 
The friends I loved in youth 

and leaned upon— 

after one, the faces bright 

gave 

Into the soundless nothing of the grave ; 

When only mothlike through my mind 
do flit 

Age-shadowed memories to solace it: 

Ev'n then, ev’n then, I think thine eyes 


One life 


will be 
As dark, as tender, and as dear to 
me, 


When my hand trembles, and no task 
remains 

But needs more cunning than its palm 
contains ; 

When every step I take but echoes, ‘ Lo! 

How lightly and gladly did we long-since 
go!’ 

Ay, when my head upon an arching spine 

Nods in the glass unto a face scarce 
mine :— 

Despite all these hard things, one dear 
shall be 

Haunting my helplessness—the ghost of 
Thee. 


By feeble candle-light to rest I'll get, 

And in grey dreams walk where the violet 

Blows sweet where once a foolish boy grew hot 
fest thou, O dear and far, didst love him not: 
I shall not know, in dream, what age hath done, 
But turn to kiss a cheek for ever gone; 

And I, perchance, shail take thy hand and say 
Words whereof Death steals not the breath away. 





WALTER DE LA MARE. 
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“Mr. Cole grasped Nellie’s wrist and dragged her at a break-neck pace down the hill. 
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Pe R. COLE,” said the parlour- 
maid, announcing the curate 


at the drawing-room door. 

Nellie L’Estrange rose from the chair 
in which she had been nestling before the 
fire, laid down her book, and greeted the 
Rev. John Cole with a smile of welcome. 
She did not, under ordinary circumstances, 
care for entertaining the curate, whom 
she regarded as a bore; but the day had 
been persistently wet, and for many hours 
she had not interchanged a word with 
any one. Besides, there was always a 
certain amount of pleasure to be got out 
of teasing Mr. Cole. He was curiously 
defenceless when Nellie poked fun at him. 

“My mother,” she said, “is upstairs. 
She has a very bad headache to-day ; but 
I shall be so pleased if you will stay and 
have tea with me.” 

Mr. Cole expressed great sorrow for 
Mrs. L’Estrange. ‘Then he sat down and 
began to talk heavily about the sensational 
event which a week before had broken 
the calm of the village. A tramp of most 
disreputable appearance had been found 
dead one morning in the churchyard. He 
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had, apparently, sought shelter for the 
night behind a tombstone. A coroner’s 
jury sat upon his body and brought in 
a very proper verdict. Then Mr. Cole 
buried him almost in the exact spot on 
which he died. The subject, once ex- 
citing enough, bored Nellie. She had 
heard all she wanted to hear about the 
dead tramp. 

“So nice of him,” she said flippantly, 
“to choose such a convenient place to 
die. I daresay now, if there had happened 
to be an open grave he’d have lain down 
in it, and then you’d have had nothing to 
do but cover him up. He couldn’, of 
course, do that for himself.” 

Mr. Cole sought for a rebuke suitable 
for Nellie’s flippancy. Before he found 
one the parlourmaid entered with the tea- 
tray. Mr. Cole disliked the parlourmaid, 
whose name was Esther, because he sus- 
pected her of being nearly as flippant as 
Nellie herself. He did not speak again 


until the girl had left the room. ‘Then 
he handed Nellie the buttered toast, 


fishing it up out of the fender with some 
trouble, and began a new discourse. 
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“The amount of superstition,” he said, 
“which still lingers in these remote 
villages is surprising and depressing. I 
understand that no one will go near the 
churchyard at night since the tramp died 
there. The bucolic mind remains im- 
pervious to the efforts of educationists. It 
is—— . 

He spoke very pompously, so Nellie 
interrupted him at once. 

“Ts there really a ghost?” she said. 
“ How jolly! Do you know, I’ve never 
seen a ghost, have you ?” 

“The subject,” said Mr. Cole, “is not 
one I care to joke about.” 

“Surely you don’t really believe there 
is a ghost in the churchyard ?” 

“| regard the stories the village people 
tell as pure fabrications,” said Mr. Cole ; 
“but 1 am far from venturing to assert 
dogmatically ——” 

“ But what do the village people say ?” 

Mr. Cole, somewhat unwillingly, re- 
peated a story of a tall white figure, seen 
night after night flitting among the tomb- 
stones. It was a ghost of the most 
orthodox description, and the road near 
the churchyard, which was nearly a mile 
from the village, had got a very bad name. 
Nellie ridiculed each point of the story, 
and it appeared to Mr. Cole that she was 
also ridiculing him. He disliked being 
laughed at, and asserted his dignity by 
saying several very ponderous things about 
psychical phenomena. Nellie seemed to 
find them irresistibly comic. 

Esther, the parlourmaid, entered with a 
fresh plate of buttered toast. Her face 
was perfectly demure, but Mr. Cole 
formed the opinion that she, too, was 
inclined to laugh at him. He became 
painfully self-conscious, and talked more 
pompously than ever. 

“Mr. Cole,” said Nellie suddenly, “ will 
you take me to see the ghost ?” 

“T don’t think I can very well do that,” 





said Mr. Cole. ‘ The fact is ‘a 

“The fact is that you're a_ little 
nervous. Is that what you were going to 
say ?” 


He intended to say something quite 
different. The ghost, according to the 
witness of the villagers, was not timed to 
appear until twelve o’clock at night. Mr. 
Cole, as a clergyman, had a character 
to lose. He did not like the idea of 
parading the roads at midnight alone with 
Miss L’Estrange. He hesitated. It was 
not easy to put his feelings into words 
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without being insulting. Nellie was, 
apparently, quite reckless about her 
character. 

“You are afraid,” she said. “I can 
see it by your face.” 

“T’m not the least afraid,” he said, 


“and if you really wish——” 

“There’s nothing I should like more,” 
said Nellie. ‘‘I told you I had never 
seen a ghost, and we all ought to see one 
at least before we die. I may never get 
such a chance again. Besides, it can’t do 
me any harm if you are with me, can it? 
You'd exorcise it.” 

She looked at him as she spoke in 
such a very agreeable way that Mr. Cole 
was mollified. He made up his mind to 
outrage propriety. ‘‘ Very well,” he said, 
*‘T’ll call for you at half-past eleven. 1 
hope the rain will have stopped by that 
time.” 

“Do you think,” she said, “ that the 
ghost will mind the rain? From what 
we’re told about—you know the place | 
mean, Mr. Cole—I should have thought 
a ghost of that sort would rather like a 
little cold water.” 

This was too much for Mr. Cole. He 
refused, always, to make jokes on sacred 
subjects. He rose and said good-bye to 
Nellie. 

“‘ Don’t forget now,” she said. ‘I shall 
expect you at half-past eleven sharp. You 
mustn’t either ring or knock. I shall be 
looking out for you, and there’s no use 
disturbing mother—she has such a dread- 
ful headache, poor dear.” 

Mr. Cole walked back to his lodgings 
through the rain, and wished very much 
that he saw some way of curing Miss 
L’Estrange of flippantly irreverent talk. 
He wanted to do this, not for his own 
satisfaction, but for her good. He felt 
that he would like to be in a position to 
laugh at her as she laughed at him— 
always, of course, for her good. The 
recollection of the way she had looked 
at him sideways out of the corners of her 
eyes made him all the more anxious to 
assert his dignity. Just as he reached his 
lodgings, a great, a really brilliant idea, 
struck him. 

Mr. Cole had a young nephew—a 
schoolboy of fifteen years of age—an 
engaging youth of great physical energy. 
Owing to an outbreak of measles in his 
own proper home this boy was spending a 
dull and tedious Christmas holiday with 
his clerical uncle. 
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“Georgie,” said Mr. Cole, ‘‘ you've 
heard all this talk about the ghost in 
the churchyard, I suppose ?” 

“ Rotten piffle,” said Georgie, who had 
a fine command of language. 


“Quite so. You don’t believe in 
ghosts, of course ?” 
‘Rather not. Not such a_ beastly 


mug.” 

“Would you have any objection to 
dressing up as a ghost, and appearing 
in the churchyard to-night? ‘There’s 
some one I rather want to play a trick 
on.” 

“T’m on,” said Georgie ‘‘ You trot 
out your juggins at the right mo., and 
I’ll make every particular hair of his head 
stand on end like bristles on the frightful 
crocodile.” 

Driven to desperation by the wet after- 
noon, Georgie had been dipping into the 
works of the poet Shakespeare. “The 
Old Cow”—it was thus that Georgie 
spoke of his form master—had sug- 
gested one of the plays as good holiday 
reading. 

““What’s more,” he added, “ I’ll jump 
on his back and scrag him until he 
shrieks like a what-do-you-call-it drake 
dragged out of the earth.” 

Mr. Cole was not as familiar with 
Shakespeare as he might have been. He 
failed to recognise the mandrake. 

“You needn’t do that,” he said. ‘The 
fact is that the person I want to frighten 
is a girl,” 

“Oh,” said Georgie doubtfully. His 
hesitation was not the result of any 
chivalrous impulse. He merely dreaded 
complications. ‘Will she faint ?” 

“No. I shall be there to 
her.” 

This opened up new and attractive 
possibilities to Mr. Cole. He began to 
think of himself as the hero of a drama; 
Nellie taking the part of the damsel in 
distress. Georgie put his thoughts into 
words for him. 

“Regular good old Perseus you'll be, 
Uncle John, slaughtering Andromeda 
with a curly sword like the picture in the 
classical dictionary.” 

An old surplice, a garment with sleeves 
of supernatural shape, was found for 
Georgie. He agreed to remain concealed 
behind a tombstone until the church 
clock struck twelve. ‘Then he would slip 
on the surplice, emerge, and wave his 
arms, standing on any convenient emi- 
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nence. He spent the evening practising 
a ghostly way of walking. He achieved, 
as a result, a very fair caricature of Miss 
Maud Allen’s dancing. At eleven o'clock 
his spirits became a little less buoyant. 
He suggested that his uncle should 
accompany him to the churchyard, hide 
behind another tombstone, and rescue the 
damsel from there. Mr. Cole explained 
that this was quite impossible, and Georgie, 
who was a brave boy at heart, went off 
with the surplice in a paper parcel. His 
last words to his uncle were those of 
strong assurance. 

“1 know jolly well,” he said, ‘that 
there’s no such bally thing as a ghost. 
Nobody but rotten little kids believes in 
them.” 

At half-past eleven Nellie slipped out 
of the door and joined the Rev. John 
Cole on the lawn. There was still a 
light in Mrs, L’Estrange’s bedroom 
window, so they did not greet one another. 
The village street was empty and Mr. 
Cole congratulated himself that the ex- 
pedition was not attracting public atten- 


tion. They reached the end of the road 
which led to the church in safety. Mr. 
Cole noticed then that Nellie was less 


talkative than usual. 

““Of course,” she said at last, ‘‘ you 
don’t really believe there are such things 
as ghosts ?” 

“T’m not at all sure about that,” he 
said. “ Very queer things happen some- 
times.” 

He was anxious to work Nellie up toa 
condition of mind suitable to the surprise 
which awaited her. He thought he 
detected evidence of a slight nervous 
excitement in the tone of her voice. 

“There are some quite unaccountable 
things,” he went on, “ which are attested 
by trustworthy witnesses. It is always 
possible that we may be mistaken in our 
sceptical attitude towards these psychic 
phenomena.” 

Mr. Cole spoke quite sincerely. The 
road was extremely dark. The wind 
made a curious and disagreeable noise 
among the branches of the trees. There 
was certainly a churchyard ahead of them 
in which a tramp of unknown antecedents 
had quite recently been buried. ‘The 
belief of the villagers was strikingly strong 


and definite. Mr. Cole, though he did 
not for a moment think he would see 


anything worse than Georgie in a surplice, 
felt thrilled. He recalled a word which 
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seemed to describe this ghost hunt of his. 
It was eerie. Nelly giggled. It seemed 
to Mr. Cole that her giggle was another 
symptom of extreme nervousness. 

They reached the churchyard, and Mr. 
Cole, peering at the face of his watch, 
said that they had still five minutes to 
wait, He suggested that they should sit 
down at the gate with their faces towards 
the graves. Nelly caught him suddenly 
by the arm. ia 

“What’s that?” she said, pointing 
towards the church through the gloom. 

Mr. Cole started. He did not like 
being clutched unexpectedly ; and there 
was something white glimmering faintly. 
He stared at it. 

“That’s nothing,” he said. ‘ At least, 
it’s only the white marble cross over old 
Hoskyn’s grave. I know it well. You're 
not frightened, are you ?” 

“No,” said Nellie. ‘Of course not. 
But it did look—just for a moment 

The church clock struck. Mr. Cole 
waited in tense excitement. At the fifth 
stroke Georgie glided from behind old 
Mr. Hoskyn’s monument and began to 
wave his arms. At the tenth stroke, 
another white figure, in a much more 
voluminous white robe, stepped out from 
the shelter of another tombstone. 

“Good heavens!” said Mr. Cole. 


? 





Then Georgie yelled. This was no 
part of the programme as_ originally 


arranged; and the yell sounded like a 
genuine expression of fear. The other 
ghost shrieked wildly. Then both ghosts 
made a rush for the gate of the church- 


yard. Nellie gave a sharp cry of terror 
and then fled swiftly down the road. Mr. 
Cole stood his ground for an instant. He 


had a feeling that it was his duty to 
succour Georgie. Another glance at the 
unexpected ghost decided him against 
taking unnecessary risks. He overtook 
Nellie at the end of the first hundred 
yards, 

“Help me!” she said. 
it’s after us!” 

It was. Indeed both of them were. 
Mr. Cole was not obliged to look round 
to make sure of the fact. The shrieks of 
both ghosts rang out frightfully. They 
had evidently passed the gate, and were 
in hot pursuit down the road. Mr. Cole 
grasped Nellie’s wrist and dragged her at 
a break-neck pace down the hill. The 
ghosts, as well as he could judge by the 
sound of their footsteps, were gaining 


“ Oh, help me, 
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rapidly. He glanced behind him. ‘Georgie, 
hampered by the unaccustomed folds of 
the surplice, was not running his best. 
He had secured a lead of not more than 
ten yards from the second ghost. Mr. 
Cole trod on a corner of Nellie’s skirt, 
staggered, and then stumbled. Nellie, 
checked suddenly in her career, stumbled 
too, clutched at Mr. Cole with her dis- 
engaged hand, and dragged him down in 
her own fall. The next catastrophe was 
inevitable. Georgie, uttering a wild whoop, 
tripped over his uncle’s legs and also 
fell. Mr. Cole was dimly conscious of a 
mass of whirling white draperies, and then 
the other ghost flung itself upon Miss 
L’Estrange. 

“Miss Nellie! Miss Nellie!” it said. 
“Don’t let it catch me! It’s after me! 
It’s after me! It'll get me! Save me, 
Miss Nellie!” 

Mr. Cole, after a struggle, sat up. It 
is greatly to his credit that his reasoning 
faculties were unimpaired by all he had 
been through. He reflected on the nature 
of ghosts, and remembered the fact that 
none of them are able to speak until they 
are spoken to. ‘This ghost had certainly 
not been addressed by any one. It oc- 
curred to him also that no real ghost was 
likely to be frightened by a schoolboy in 
a surplice. But the creature which gro- 
velled on the ground beside him was 
unquestionably in a state of abject terror. 
It struck him finally that the voice in 
which it made its appeal was very like 
the voice of Mrs. L’Estrange’s parlour- 
maid. 

“Esther,” said Nellie, “‘get up off my 
legs. You're hurting me.” 

Mr. Cole noticed that Georgie was 
giggling convulsively. He spoke to him 
sternly. “Get up, Georgie. Stop laugh- 
ing at once and take off that ridiculous 
surplice.” 

Esther, recovering her self-control, stood 
up and plucked pins hurriedly out of the 
sheet in which she was draped. Mr. Cole 


dragged the surplice off Georgie. Nellie 
stared at the boy for a minute. Then 


she turned to Mr. Cole. 

** How dare you ?” she said. 
have died of fright.” 

*“T don’t see ” said Mr. Cole. 

“It was a most ungentlemanly trick to 
play,” said Nellie. 

*T don’t see that there’s much to 
choose between us. We both seem to 
have hit on the very same idea.” 


“T might 
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‘** Esther,” said Nellie, “ come home, 
and don’t go into hysterics in the middle 
of the road. Mr. Cole, I'll never speak 
to you again !” 

This was very unjust, but there are 
excuses to be made. A good evening 
dress was permanently ruined, and some 
account of the mud on it would have to 
be given to Mrs. L’Estrange. 

“Miss L’Estrange,” said Mr. Cole, 
“wait one moment. There’s something 
I want to say to you.” 

“Well,” said Nellie, looking over her 
shoulder. 

‘Don’t you think it will be best for us 
all—I mean, wouldn’t it be wiser for us to 
agree to say nothing about this unfortunate 
business to anybody ? ” 

“T'm glad to see,” said Nellie, “ that 
you're a little ashamed of yourself.” 
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*“T’m not. 
awkward it would—— 

“Then you ought to be. And I'll 
never speak to you again until you are.” 

Mr. Cole watched her disappear. 

“Girls are rotters,” said 
“aren’t they, Uncle John?” 

Mr. Cole made no answer. 

“Last term,” said Georgie, as they 
walked back to the village together, “the 
Old Cow made us learn a footy poem by a 
man called Scott. I thought it beastly 
muck at the time. It was about girls, 
and it said that they were ‘uncommon 
shy and hard to please.’ I see now that 
the old Johnnie who wrote it, whoever he 
was, jolly well knew what he was talking 
about. Anybody would have thought 
she’d have enjoyed the spoof; but she 
evidently didn’t.” 


I was merely thinking how 


” 


Georgie, 





AT OWNER’S RISK. 
8 iggrseemey from sirocco, unprotected from the bise, 


By way of fordless rivers, desert plains, 


Through unfamiliar countries and across uncharted seas 


Your precious freight must seek her new domains. 


Where never Geographical: Commissioners are found, 


Where blinding mists obscure the uncertain way, 


Where ambushed lie sharpshooters, and where hostile tribes abound— 


There you your costly cargo must convey. 


By treacherous morasses and past cunning-hidden wells, 


Through woods that harbour unsuspected snares, 


Up dizzy mountain heights whereof no guide-book ever tells— 


’Tis there you must imperil all your wares. 


To failure Hope is forfeit, on the hazard Joy at stake; 


Alone and uninsured and weak you start: 


One voyage you must venture, and one expedition make ' 


At owner’s risk—the Journey of the Heart. 





V. H. FRIEDLAENDER. 












































SCENES 
BY H. M. 


BEHIND THE 
T is really rather a terrifying place, 
this “behind the scenes” at Drury 
Lane. Look up! Sixty feet over- 

head are the galleries in which the men 
stand who work most of the limelights. 
Above them again, for another sixty feet, 
hang scenes and scraps of scenes, the 
top of them entirely lost to sight in 
the dark vault. The walls on either 
side of the stage are nearly hidden by 
ropes and pulleys innumerable ; beneath 
the stage is a deep cave filled with 
machinery, electric and hydraulic lifts for 
elevating the stage itself, smaller lifts for 
shooting human beings up through trap- 
doors, and a host of other contrivances 
big and little ; while the floor of the stage 
itself, at the back, is distractingly littered 
with a tangle of electric-light tubing. As 
one moves alyout in the little space there 
is for desultory wandering, one feels as 
one does on board a mighty ship like the 
Lusitania—that a Victor Hugo might have 
done justice to a sight so complex and so 
vast; and one recalls the great actors of 
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Signor Pratesi rehearsing the ballet. 
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bygone days—Garrick, Kean, and Sarah 
Siddons—and wonders what they would 
say could they revisit their old haunt and 
find it thus metamorphosed with electricity 
and machinery, blazing with limelights, 
and peopled with dainty forms clad in 
costumes costlier and lovelier than were 
ever seen, even at a Pantheon revel in the 
days of George the Third—the feminine 
part of the corps dramatigque in the panto- 
mime Aladdin. 

I have seen a rehearsal of this com- 
plicated production; and the original 
drawings which accompany this article 
delineate some of the scenes thereat, and 
the odd effect of men and women in the 
every-day mufti of Edwardian Londoners 
talking and acting like people in a fairy- 
tale of the days of Haroun al-Raschid. I 
have also seen a public performance of 
the completed article, watching it “ from 
behind,” as they say ; and here again one 
sees strange sights and has odd encounters. 
Let me describe the latter experience. 

The overture has just finished its 
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last crash, the audience have settled in 
their seats as the final chords of the 
National Anthem died away, the curtain 
has ascended, and the pantomime has 
begun. Come with me behind the scene 
called “ Olrac’s Home.” Here is a tiny 
opening about the size of a square inch ; 
and by applying one eye to it you can 
see across the stage to the long, glaring 
line of the foot-lights, and beyond that 
again into the auditorium. You know 
the house is full; you can see a few 
faces in the boxes nearest to the stage ; 
and you can just catch the face and the 
broad shoulders of the conductor.  Be- 
yond that you can see nothing but a 
huge Wall of darkness. The player acts 
to that Wall, and draws roars of laughter 
from it, or sobs, or shouts of applause. 
Charged, for the imaginative dramatic 
artist, with almost final powers of Judg- 
ment and Destiny, it is one of the 
strangest things in the whole world, that 
Wall to which the player plays. 

The scene is over. The stage has 
suddenly become black dark. ‘Tiny red- 
and-green signal-lights are flashing from 
the prompter’s corner up to the men in 
the “ flies,” to tell them which scenes to 
let down, which limelights to get ready, 
and so on. Dim lines of blue lights glow 
mysteriously overhead, and add a funereal 
touch to the scene. A rush of men 
sweeps one along with it—some one cries 
“Now, then! hurry up!”—some one else 


emits a loud “sh-sh-sh!”—the stage 
manager gesticulates wildly. There is a 
rush of girls, breathless and glowing. The 


carpet is dragged away from under our 
feet, and another is laid down in its place ; 


there is a sudden whisking to and fro ot 


“wings,” and then a voice cries ‘‘ Pick 
up the lights!”—and the whole stage is 
revealed in a glow of amber radiance, 
converted in those few exciting seconds 
into a “ Market Place in Pekin,” peopled 
with Chinese citizens and citizenesses, 
buying and selling their wares, strolling 
this way and that, singing, smiling, passing 
the time of day; and every one of them 
looking as serene and composed as if he 
or she had never been a day’s journey 
from the bell-tower of the Imperial Palace ! 

These changes of scene are startling 
things to be surrounded by, until you get 
used to them. In the darkness you are 
apt to be in everybody’s way. If you 
stand at any distance from the wall you 
probably feel a piece of scenery running 
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against you like a battering-ram, or you 
will hear some one close by suddenly yell, 
“Look out! It’s coming down ! ”—and 
you bow your head, think of your sins, 
and hope the pain won’t last long. Even 
if you have secured a chair close to the 
wall, and are doing your best to “sit tight” 
and take up as little room as possible, the 
chances are a hundred to one that a Pekin 
citizen or two, with pretty knickerbockers 
and flowing locks, will trip over your toes 
and, with cries half apologetic and half 
indignant, land in your lap. Jow may 
appreciate their propinquity. Zey won't, 
I can assure you. ‘They are on the stage 
for work, and very hard work too; and 
anybody who gets in their way, or hinders 
them at all, however accidentally, had 
better prepare for squalls. In one such 
rush three damsels suddenly collapsed 
across the knee of the present scribe. 
The confusion in the darkness was as 
indescribable as it was embarrassing, 
The three tried to get up. The unwitting 
and distressed cause did his best to raise 
them; but not knowing precisely where 
they were, or how they lay, the operation 
called for a good deal of care. 

“Excuse me, whoever you are,” said a 
feminine voice; “ but I think my plait has 
caught in your watch-chain.” 

One doesn’t wish to make a mountain 
out of a molehill—but to be on an almost 
pitch-dark stage, with one lady whom one 
has never met before, and to whom one 
has never been introduced, sitting on one’s 
right foot, another removing herself care- 
fully from one’s left knee, and a third 
endeavouring to disengage her hair from 
one’s watch-chain, is, not to put too fine 
a point on it, somewhat of an embarrass- 
ment of riches. 

Suddenly Miss Marie George came by, 
with her arm round the neck of the little 
girl with whom she had just made her 
exit after the song. “‘ Hello, you fellows! 
Have you got a little girl to spare?” 

“That’s a capital song, Miss George,” 
said I; “better than any you had in last 
year’s pantomime.” 

“ Yes, I think it is,” she replied. “It’s 
my own. I’ve been singing it in some of 
the halls ; and it always went down rather 
well.” 

But, then, did this accomplished little 
artiste ever sing a song, with any merit.in 
it at all, that didn’t go down rather well ? 
And how pleasant is the look of her! She 
has passed along, and is standing now, a 
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Mr, Wilkie Bard rehearsing the part of ‘Widow Twankay,” 


little way off, looking at the stage from 
between the “ wings,” with her hand still 
on the child’s shoulder, and a critical 
expression on her face, entirely uncon- 
scious of the fact that a yard or two away 
a couple of scene-shifters are beaming 
affectionately and admiringly on her. She 
is a huge favourite with every one behind 
the scenes. ‘They all admire 


of a dance, and then discussed their 
costumes, 

“It goes like this,” said one, 
twirling slowly round on the toes 
of her left foot, and moving her 
arms in the serpentine manner 
introduced to us a little while ago 
by Miss Maud Allan. 

“Yes,” said the other; “and 
then like this,” proceeding to twirl 
solemnly in the opposite direction 
on the toes of her right foot, with 
a grace which it was exceedingly 
grateful and comforting to contem- 
plate. 

“But this dress doesn’t help one 
much,” said the first speaker, as 
she concluded her evolutions. ‘It’s 
too tight.” 

“It’s a little bit of sugar. for the 
stalls,” remarked the other philoso- 
phically. Volumes could not have 
said more. 

A little later, wandering casually 
at the back of the stage, amid masses 
of staircases and scenery piled against 
the walls and marked in red paint with, 
to the uninitiated, such cryptic legends 
as “Flying Palace P.S.” “Set Piece 
O.P. Back Final,” and “Joins Bridge 
P.S. Back Street,” I found Mr. George 
Graves, like the knight in Keats’ poem, 








her as an artiste and like her 
as a woman. We have been 
told that one of the most 
difficult tasks in the world is to 
induce a camel to pass through 
the eye of a needle. It is 
nearly as hard to get one 
pantomime Leading Lady to 
express admiration of another. 
Yet that evening, one of the 
principal actresses in Aladdin, 
standing near me while Miss 
George was on the stage, turned 
round and said: ‘She 7s a fine 
little artiste, and no mistake!” 
I hope the Recording Angel has 
made a note of that generous 
outburst. 

Presently, while the “ Widow 
Twankay’s Apartment” scene 
was in progress, a couple of 
damsels in dark blue dresses 
covered with cabalistic signs, and 
evidently still in their later 
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“teens,” came and stood near 
me, 


tried over a few steps 


George Graves. 


Arthur Collins. Hickory Wood. 


“Working up the business.” 
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“alone and palely loitering.” Presently 
one of the other comedians approached 
him, and as he drew near Mr. Graves 
struck a melodramatic attitude, folded 
his arms, dragged his eyebrows together, 
showed his teeth, and exclaimed, “ Aha!” 
Just like that—‘‘Aha!” The object 
of this little attention smiled faintly 
and passed along; and Mr. Graves, the 
Abanazar in A/addin, allowed his features 
to relax and his hands to drop comfortably 
into his pockets. 

“And how do you like your part?” 
said I. It is a terribly hackneyed 
question, but one always asks it under the 
circumstances. 

“Oh, ’twill pass—'twill suffice,” replied 
Mr. Graves gravely. Then he looked up 
andaroundcomprehensively,and observed: 
** Wonderful place this, you know. They 
get a huge ‘show like this ready in three 
weeks. Zhree weeks / And it takes three 
months to get a musical comedy ready. 
Three months! ‘We will rehearse that 
song once more after lunch on _ the 
thirtieth !’ 
way.” 

“And has Abanazar discovered a 
Gazeeka yet, or a Hetty-the-Hen?” 

“No, no. Not yet. Those things 
come later on.” 

Perhaps by the time this appears in 
print Mr. Graves will have found his 
natural-history oddity—a blue goat, or an 
armadillo, or some other creature tricked 
out with fantastic characteristics, each of 
which, enumerated in his quiet way, sends 
a roar round the house. It is a pity that 
so accomplished a comedian—for his 
manner is as good as his matter (and both 
are generally his own)—should only be 
playing in such go-as-you-please things as 
pantomime and musical comedy. He 
might be the finest Bob Acres seen since 
the days of the late Mr. John S. Clarke ; 
and there are many of the classical low- 
comedy parts he could play, if he chose, 
and if musical comedy has not blunted 
his finer sense of artistic self-discipline 
and reverence, and play to perfection. At 
present, great as his popularity is, he 
always strikes me as a clever comedian 
almost completely wasted. It would be 
interesting to ascertain how far public 
taste is responsible for this. 

Near the prompter’s box, with its 
elaborate electrical switchboard, stood 
Mr. George Ali, the impersonator of the 
dog, Bolo. For the moment his mask 


That’s the musical-comedy 
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and head-covering hung carelessly behind, 
permitting him to breathe comfortably 
and to mop his perspiring countenance. 
I had read somewhere that he is an 
American, but it is not so. 

“Tam an Englishman, but I’ve acted 
a lot in America and abroad generally, 
principally as an animal impersonator ; 
and I get my ‘skins’ made in America. 
I’ve been doing this work now for twenty 
years.” 

* And, practically, London only heard 
of you last Christmas, when you were 
Whittington’s cat here.” 

“That’s so. However, they know me 
now; and better late than never. Yes; it’s 
hot work boxed up in a thing like this. 
And I always try to be dramatic,” he 
laughed, ‘“‘and perhaps that makes it 
hotter.” 

As the words died away I observed 
a look of admiring interest come into his 
eyes, apparently at the sight of some 
apparition behind me; and simultaneously 
a similar look shone forth in the face of 
every one in the neighbourhood. I turned 
to see if I could discover what had inspired 
this sudden attitude of “distant reverence,” 
and saw a tall and extraordinarily graceful 
young Harmony in Light Blue and Silver, 
with a long white stave in her right hand, 
a glittering tiara crowning her silky, 
flaxen hair, and a note of interrogation in 
her violet eyes. 

A carpenter advanced to her humbly, 
and said, ‘‘Can I do anything for you, 
miss ?” 

For a moment there was a silence that 
could be felt. Then the Vision, smiling 
faintly, caused its crimson lips to part, 
and murmured musically and languidly : 

“Can you show me the way to the 
buffy ?” 

The carpenter started, scratched his 
head, bit his lip, knitted his brow, grinned 
uncomfortably, and said: “ Beg pardon. 
The what, miss?” 

“The coffay-room,” replied the Vision, 
with a touch of scorn, immediately 
mellowed by a gracious condescension. 

“QO-o-h! The canteen. Rahnd this 
way, miss.” And Cerberus disappeared, 
followed by Miranda, and a darkness 
which could be felt descended upon us 
all, until the tide of life, which Beauty 
had interrupted for a few seconds, began 
to flow again. It is, perhaps, in moments 
such as this that the popularity of the 
stage as a profession is partially explained. 
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Then I went below and saw the lifts 
at work ; and afterwards climbed a long 
flight of winding stone steps, and emerged 
on the galleries in the “ flies,” where the 
limelight men were, and watched them 
directing their flame-filled boxes on to 
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and before that again, with flags, or 
waving hands, or a whistle, or hoarse 
words of command. And once more I 
wondered what poor Edmund Kean, that 
glorious actor who played so much of the 
tragi-comedy of his public life on this 


Wilkie Bard and George Graves. 


the pageant far below, and was told how 
each man has the list of his duties before 
him, and how the flash of a green light 


from the prompter’s corner means “ get 


ready,” and that of a red light means 
“go,” and how in former days the signal- 
ling used to be done with electric bells ; 


famous stage, and whose statue as Hamlet 
adorns the vestibule of the theatre, would 
have thought of these modern contrivances 
for rendering the production of a play 
easy. 

‘Then down to the stage once more— 
sudden darkness again—the ghostly blue 
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Romance of the whole huge 
production is ¢here—in the 
busy, conscientious, clever 
men and women who, in 
their various ways, and with 
such tremendously differen- 
tiated awards in the way 
of Drachmas and Glory, 
help to make the whole 
monstrous machine go 
smoothly. The story of 
Aladdin himself seems 
scarcely more truly romantic 
than the position of a man 
in a linen cap keeping a 
wife and three children on, 
say, two pounds a week, 
by sternly and steadily, and 
with a dread sense of re- 
sponsibility, directing a 
limelight on to a sheet of 
coloured canvas or _ the 
snowy shoulders of an un- 
known and quite unre- 
markable girl, for the 
amusement of about eight 
thousand English people 
a day. 

Oppressed with the varied 
and profound significance 
of that amazing portent, and 
with the brilliant originality 
of the idea it had called 
forth, I reluctantly opened 
the door that leads to the 








Waiting for the call-boy at rehearsal. 


lamps—a wild rush and uproar—a great 
clatter of ‘“buzzers,” as electric bells 
which only hammer and don’t ring are 
called—and then the stage flooded with 
radiance, shimmering in pendant crystal, 
and thronged with scenery and figurantes, 
and the sound of the far-away thunder of 
the audience pealing cheerily in one’s ears 
as the splendours of Mr. Henry Emden’s 
“Garden of ‘Light” revealed themselves. 
It does not look much from behind, I 
can assure you, for, crouching behind 
almost every scrap of scenery, stands a 
man in workman’s dress and a linen cap, 
holding a box of limelight in his two 
hands and directing its glare upon glowing 
canvas or posing femininity exiguously 
clad. These men in the caps would 
probably knock the romance out of the 
whole spectacle if the thousands of 
spectators in front could but see them. 
And yet, after all, perhaps the real 


outward world, and passed 
from Romance to Keality, 
from the stage to the street. 


* * * 


There are many ways of seeing a panto- 


mime. From a front stall you see it too 
well, in some respects. The paints and 
powder on the actresses’ faces, and the lines 
on those of the actors, are too visible. Mr. 
George Graves’s face, for example, seen just 
now from a front-row seat of the stalls 
at Drury Lane, must look something like 
a map of Clapham Junction. The front 
row of the dress-circle is a better place. 
Thither comes the music in a _ perfect 
ensemble, and from that part of the house 
you get the best view of all that is taking 
place on the stage. Or, again, you can 
see it from the gallery—or “amphi- 
theatre” as it is called in these polite 
days (you pay an extra sixpence for the 
politeness !)—at a dizzy height, where, in 
sweltering heat and a pressing crowd, you 
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crane over in a semi-darkness, and gaze 
down on the tiny figures. masquerading 
on the brilliantly illuminated boards far 
below. Perhaps the whole spectacle of 
auditorium and pantomime can be seen 
best from here. ‘The gallery itself, with 
its row on row of packed humanity, is a 
sight not to be forgotten. The stately 
lines of the remainder of the house, its 
lamps, its paintings, its teeming people in 
boxes, circles, pit, and stalls, suggest a 
picture by that grandiose dreamer, John 
Martin, who so loved vast expanses, and 
huge distances, and great crowds, and 
drew them so well (and painted them so 
badly) for the delight and edification of 
our grandpapas and grandmammas_ in 
the early days of good Queen Victoria’s 
reign. 

But the way I have described is the 
most curious way of all, and the most 
difficult of attainment. Money will not 
purchase it for you. Only Influence— 
that potent force—holds the ‘“ Open 
Sesame” for the doors through which you 
have to pass. Probably ninety-nine out 


of every hundred readers of this article 
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would “ give anything” to see the panto- 
mime froni the place to which [ refer—a 
corner of the stage itself. I think I have 
shown that they need labour under no sense 
of grievance. ‘They can see it far better 
from stall, circle, or gallery. There is, 
really, no seeing it at all from behind the 
scenes. You see many things and many 
people ; now and then you catch a glimpse 
of part of the front of a scene, or hear a 
scrap of the dialogue which is causing the 
huge audience beyond the footlights to 
roll in its seats. But of A/addin as a 
whole, of its romance, its poetry, and ‘its 
frolic, you get no idea at all. I have just 
seen an entire performance “from behind,” 
and if Popkins minor, who has just seen 
it from the dress-circle, were to cross 
examine me as to songs, jokes, scenes, or 
dances, I should break down utterly. On 
the other hand, if Popkins sznor has done 
me the honour of reading these wandering 
notes, he has perhaps realised that, even 
from the occupant of the costliest seat in 
the auditorium, one of the queerest and 
most fascinating topsy-turvydoms in 
London is entirely hidden. 
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court asked, as he dismounted 
from his one-eyed pony in front 
of the Lamberts’ bungalow. 

The waiting bearer salaamed as to 
a welcome guest, and answered in the 
affirmative. It was a foolish question, he 
thought. Was not the Mem Sahib always 
at home when Harcourt Sahib came? 
The bearer had been long enough with 
his mistress to be fully acquainted with 
her customs. Before Harcourt Sahib it 
had been the Police Wallah Sahib, and 
before that Dickson Sahib, the Deputy 
Commissioner, and after Harcourt Sahib 
it would doubtless be some one else. It 
was no business of the bearer’s as long as 
Lambert Sahib himself raised no objec- 
tions. But the liberty these white men 
allowed their women was indeed strange 
to an autocratic Mohammedan. 


= :. the Mem Sahib in?” Brian Har- 


“If I were Lambert Sahib,” said the 
bearer to himself as, after showing Brian 
into the tiny drawing-room, he went to 
find the ayah to announce the arrival to 
his mistress, “I would beat her well with 


a stick. Women are ever the better for a 
beating.” 

Meanwhile, Brian, all unconscious , of 
these criticisms on his divinity, was 
walking restlessly up and down the little 
sitting-room which already held for him 
so many pleasant memories. It was a 
charming place, and furnished entirely 
after a man’s heart, with deep, comfortable 
chairs, and an absence of useless small 
tables and worthless knick-knacks. In 
Helen’s own corner stood the one really 
feminine piece of furniture, a large em- 
broidery-frame, with some beautiful work 
in course of completion stretched on it. 
It was a long time since this had been 
started. Helen had read in some book 
years ago that a woman never looks better 
than when she is doing needlework, and 
the frame and embroidery had been the 
result. But it was an occupation which 
was kept strictly for the time she spent in 
the society of her admirers ; and some- 
times Helen, in a pensive mood, would 
trace the course of her various friendships 
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through the different stages of her em- 
broidery. She had a fine artistic sense, 
and would suit her colours to the tem- 
perament of the friend of the moment. 

“That pink bit was done when Mr, 
Dickson was always coming to see me,” 
she used to reflect. “And that blue bit 
was Captain Purley’s—what a bore he was! 
And that green bit I did when Mr. Grig- 
son was staying with us—he was very 
young.” 

Her memory went back farther than 
the bearer’s, and, as it was a large piece 
of embroidery, the conclusion must be 
drawn that the number of the lady’s 
friendships had also been large. When 
Brian had shown signs of treading the 
well-worn pathway, a new flower had been 
started in his honour, and its colour was 
purple and white. Purple, because Helen 
felt that in the boy stirred a_ passion 
deeper than any she had yet aroused, and 
white because that passion was held in 
check by an innate purity against which, 
so far, it had struggled in vain. Helen 
had a curious detached way of looking 
at her own handiwork. 

But to Brian the secret of the em- 
broidery was a sealed book. He had no 
experience to help him in the judging of 
a woman’s ways. His boyhood, his youth 
and early manhood had been spent in a 
very masculine atmosphere. And India 
had only meant to him a land of sport 
and polo, with, if you were lucky, an 
occasional real campaign to break the 
monotony of manoeuvres. Then had 
come a severe attack of enteric, and after 
it he had been sent to a small hill- 
station to recruit. There fate had thrown 
the Lamberts across his path, and, almost 
before he knew it, Mrs. Lambert had 
become the central figure in his world, 
and every hour that was not spent in her 
company seemed wasted. 

He was just beginning to realise how 
much she had come to mean to him, and 
the knowledge was something of a shock. 
To make love to one’s neighbour's wife 
was in direct opposition to the clean code 
of morals in which he had been reared ; 
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but he tried to satisfy his conscience by 
telling himself that Helen Lambert knew 
nothing of his feelings, and need never 
know. Worshipping in silence could do 
no wrong either to her husband or her- 
self, and he believed he had sufficient 
self-control to keep that silence unbroken. 
He was going over the old round of 
argument again in his mind, when the 
door behind him opened, and Helen her- 
self came into the room. She smiled in 
a half-mocking way as the boy came 
forward, one blush of pleasure, to meet 
her, She understood his attitude so very 
much better than he understood it him- 
self. 

*‘ How nice to see you, Mr. Harcourt!” 
she said, in her low, clear voice. “I 
thought you would have been playing 
hockey this afternoon and forgotten all 
about me.” 

“Tt was much more likely that I should 
forget the hockey,” cried Brian indig- 
nantly. “It’s so good of you to let me 
come at all.” 

Helenmovedslowly across the room, and 
sat down at the embroidery-frame. ‘‘ It’s 
very lonely sometimes,” she said, with a 
little sigh. ‘‘ You see, my husband only 


cares for shooting and games and things 


of that kind. And, of course, I don’t 
like to ask him to give them up just for 
me.” 

What better fate could any man desire, 
Brian wondered. And his heart grew 
hot with indignation at the thought of 
Helen’s hours of loneliness. 

“You always understand everything so 
quickly,” Helen went on, as she threaded 
a needle with the purple silk. “ You have 
such a wonderful power of sympathy.” 

She looked the very picture of the 
misunderstood, but nobly forgiving, wife, 
as she bent over the embroidery-frame. 

Brian moved a little nearer, in his eager- 


ness. “I can’t bear to think of your being: 


unhappy,” he murmured passionately. ‘I 
would give anything, do anything, to bring 
you a moment’s pleasure.” 

Her grey eyes looked into his, and 
seemed to draw the inmost thoughts of 
his heart to his lips. A step sounded in 
the verandah, and instantaneously Helen’s 
manner changed. 

‘That must be my husband,” she said. 
“He'll be glad to find you here, for I 
know he wanted to speak to you about 
some shooting.” 

“I fancy he must have some ‘ khabbar’ 
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about that bear he is so keen on getting,” 
Brian answered carelessly. A month ago 
he, too, had been equally keen, but now 
it seemed as if nothing were worth doing 
in which Helen had not a share. 

“Hullo, Harcourt,” came Lambert’s 
voice at that moment, and a tall, good- 
looking man came in from the verandah. 
“I knew it was you, as I saw that one- 
eyed pony of yours waiting outside. You 
had much better get rid of the brute, or 
he’ll have you over the khud some day. 
He can’t see at all on his blind side, 
can he?” 

Helen gave a little shudder. ‘‘ Oh, do 
be careful, Mr. Harcourt,” she implored, 
and transported the unfortunate boy into 
the seventh heaven of delight. 

What an angel she was, he thought, to 
trouble herself as to what became of him! 
Somehow it did not occur to him to 
think of her husband as an angel also. 
The khitmatghar came in just then with 
the tea-things, and Helen moved forward 
to the table, and began to rearrange 
the pretty cups and saucers. Brian 
watched her with fascinated eyes. Every- 
thing which she did seemed to him to have 
some special charm which no one else 
could hope to imitate. 

“What’s this about shikar, Lambert?” 
he inquired presently, when, tea over, 
they had gathered round the fire, for the 
evenings were chilly. 

“‘T’ve just heard that there is a big 
bear out Dhankot way,” answered Lam- 
bert eagerly. ‘“‘You know the wild 
raspberries are ripe now—there are a 
lot of them growing along the edge of 
the crops—and my shikari says that the 
brute comes to feed on them every night. 
There is a little rest-house quite close 
to the place, and I thought that the 
best plan would be to go over to-morrow 
evening, taking our dinner with us, and 
sit up for him after we have had it. 
There will be a good moon by ten 
o’clock, so there will be plenty of light 
to see to shoot by, and the villagers wiil 
be only too glad to help us fix up a 
couple of machans.” 

**Won’t Mrs. Lambert 
Brian suggested. 

But Lambert shook his head. “It’s 
such a bad road,” he said; “really hardly 
safe for a lady. I don’t mind riding 
along it myself, but I shouldn’t like to 
see Helen doing it. It’s too narrow 
for a dandy and too far for her to walk. 
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Besides, she’ll be much happier at home— 
she hates roughing it.” 

Brian was possessed by a secret wonder 
that a man so favoured by the gods could 
bear to be parted from his wife even for a 
few hours. 

But Lambert, placidly unaware of his 
disapproval, continued to discuss the de- 
tails of the little expedition. ‘* Meet me 
at the gorge at the end of the barrack 
road,” were his final directions as Brian 
mounted the despised pony, and galloped 
off to the mess. 

Lambert watched him out of sight, and 
then turned to his wife. 

“Don’t make a fool of that boy, 
Helen,” he said, slipping an arm round 
her waist. ‘You have got quite enough 
adorers to amuse yourself with already. 
He is too good a sort to be played with. 
I know you think I ama blind old bat, 
but I see a good deal more than you give 
me credit for.” 

Helen leant back against him very 
comfortably and smiled. “Silly old boy,” 
she said. “Surely you aren't jealous? 
Can’t you see that this sort of thing 
takes the same place in my life that 
shikar does in yours? It has just the 
same excitement for me, and it’s not half 
so fatal to the victims.” 

Lambert smiled a little, but he sighed 
too. 

“Tam not so sure,” he answered. “ At 
any rate, I try and kill outright, whereas 
you seem to prefer slow torture. I’ve 
known Brian since he was quite a small 
boy, and I don’t want him made miserable 
just for your amusement.” 

‘““He isn’t being made _ miserable,” 
Helen protested. “ He’s enjoying himself 
immensely. And it’s so nice for him to 
learn a little about women from some one 
like me.” 

It is a very old and trite, but also a 
very true saying, that a little knowledge 
is a dangerous thing. And it may have 
been because his knowledge of women 
was so slight that Brian was rapidly 
coming to such dangerous conclusions. 
As he rode down the broad, silent Mall 
towards the mess, his thoughts were full 
of Helen—of what she had said, and what 
she had left unsaid, that afternoon. A 
new, startling hope was growing somewhere 
in the darkest corner of his mind; he 
hardly dared turn the light of reflection 
on it. 

“She cares for you—she really cates,” 
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sang the little hope. “You understand 
her in a way that careless husband of hers 
can never do. ‘The time may come when, 
for her sake, you must speak, and let her 
know that you love her.” 

The little hope would not be silenced, 
It sang all through the dinner that seemed 
interminable, and Brian was so absent- 
minded in consequence that the attention 
of more than one of the other diners was 
drawn to him. 

“What's the matter, old chap?” a 
friendly subaltern asked. “ Been getting 
a chill, or a touch of fever? You ought 
to take a lot of care after enteric.” 

‘Thanks, I’m all right,” Brian answered, 
but, as if he scarcely heard, and as soon 
as he could, he slipped across to his own 
quarters. 

There was not much sleep for him that 
night. ‘lhe fire that Helen had lit burnt 
too fiercely, and all through the next day 
Helen, and nothing but Helen, filled his 
mind. He and Lambert had been friends 
from their school-days, and had a very real 
and deep affection for one another. But 
even this weighed feather-light in the 
balance, and Brian almost felt as if he 
hated the other man when they met in 
the evening at the gorge. 

It was a perfect evening—one of those 
which sometimes come just before the 
breaking of the monsoon. A little shower 
of rain had cooled the air, and cleared it 
of the dust which drifted up constantly 
from the parched regions below—a re- 
minder to the dwellers on the mountain 
tops of the sufferings of their brethren in 
the plains. Clothed in tenderest blues 
and purples, those plains stretched away 
from the foot of the Himalayas to where 
the sun sank to rest on a thick cloud bed. 
To the north the range of snow peaks 
showed ghostly white against the green 
of the evening sky. 

“Here is the path, Harcourt,” called 
Lambert cheerfully, and turned as he 
spoke down a narrow track along the 
mountain side. “I am going to walk, 
and have my pony led after me. The 
ground is as slippery as ice after the 
rain.” 

Brian disnounted and followed the other 
man in silence, and, as they walked single 
file along the narrow path, something of 
the peace of the evening crept over his 
troubled soul. The air was full of the 
damp, sweet scent of the newly washed 
earth, and the fragrant breath of- the 
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deodars. ‘Tiny flowers glimmered among 
the short moss and grass. Below, the 
ground sloped steeply some hundreds of 
feet, but it was clothed with close-growing 
deodar and pine, which shrouded its 
dangers from the passers-by. From the 
forest above, a lonely bird, impatient for 
sleep, called incessantly on one note to 
its mate. 

By and by the path widened a little, 
and Lambert halted and waited for his 
friend to join him. The country was 
changing now. ‘The trees were giving 
place to bare stretches of grass, crossed 
and recrossed by paths made by the tiny 
hill cattle, who seemed capable of clinging 
to the rock like flies to a wall. But 
presently even these tracks ceased, and 
the smooth, treacherous green slopes fell 
steeply, uninterrupted, to the valley they 
could discern far below. Every now and 
then the monotony was broken by jagged, 
wicked-looking rocks. Lambert gave a 
little shudder as he pointed downwards. 

*“T shouldn’t like to tumble over there, 
would you, old man?” he asked. “I 
fancy there would be nothing but small 
fragments left to pick up afterwards. I 
wonder if any one has been known to fall 
over. I think I will ask the sais.” 

The man nodded in response to the 
question. 

“Yes,” he said. “From time to time 
villagers, venturing too far in their efforts 
to obtain more of the sweet green grass, 
come to grief. Only last week an old 
coolie woman lost her footing and fell, 
and when they found her she was like 
that”—he put his hands together with 
a gesture which graphically illustrated 
her condition. ‘ However,” he added, 
“she was very old, and could not have 
been expected to live much longer in 
any case, and was already little better 
than a burden on her relations.” 

It was almost dark when they reached 
their destination, to find dinner ready for 
them. The moon had not yet risen, and 
they had about an hour to wait before 
it would be time to start for the machans, 
which the shikari, whom Lambert had 
sent on ahead, had carefully placed in 
the right positions. As they sat and 
smoked in the little verandah the thoughts 
which had been tormenting Brian all day 
returned with redoubled force. He could 
scarcely keep back the words that rose to 
his lips. He longed to speak out what 
was in his mind—to tell Lambert that he 
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loved Helen, and that he meant to try 
and persuade her to leave her husband 
and come to him. For to this point 
he had come. Life without Helen was 
worthless, and, from her manner on the 
previous afternoon, he felt almost sure 
that she was beginning to return his love, 
But it would not be fair on the woman 
to speak out until he had told her what he 
intended to do. Once or twice Lambert 
made some remark, but Brian answered 
so shortly that the conversation dropped, 
and the two men smoked in silence, 
Presently the shikari appeared, a darker 
shadow among the clear shadows of the 
night, and beckoned to them to follow 
him, and they crept quietly along for 
about a quarter of a mile to where the 
machans were waiting for them. These 
were only a couple of hundred yards 
apart, but were separated by dense under- 
growth. 

Brian’s was the first, and he climbed 
into it carefully and arranged his rifle so 
that it should be pointing in the direction 
from which he expected the bear to come. 
He could just hear the footsteps of 
Lambert and the shikari as they went 
towards the other machan, and then the 
sound of a man returning. After that 
the silence of the night came down again 
like a curtain. For half an hour or so 
the darkness continued ; then, with sur- 
prising .suddenness, the moon topped the 
shoulder of the great mountain in front 
of him, and swept majestically into view. 
As her rays searched every corner of the 
valley, Brian saw that in the foreground 
was a tangled thicket of shrubs and wild 
raspberry-canes, and beyond these the 
crops of the village on the tiny terraced 
fields. Even as he looked he could see 
something dark among the waving stalks 
of wheat, and a moment later a great bear 
appeared, loping steadily with little grunt- 
ing noises towards his evening meal. 

Brian’s hands shook with delicious 
excitement, and his breath came fast. 
At that moment all else was swallowed up 
in the joy of battle. The sight of the 
beast had roused in him the wholesome 
primitive man, to whom women were 
but a side issue, and the life of the 
jungle all. He drew a long breath, 


then steadied his rifle, and, as the bear 
passed him at a distance of about fifty 
yards, he aimed carefully and fired. A 
dull thud told him that the bullet had 
found its mark, but even without that the 
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conduct of the bear would have left no 
doubt that it was injured. It half stood 
up and clawed the air, and then, just 
as Brian was preparing to give it his 
second barrel, turned at a right angle 
and dashed wildly off towards Lambert’s 
machan. ‘There was a pause, broken by 
the sound of his friend’s rifle, followed 
by the most extraordinary noise. Mingled 
with the roars and gruntings of the bear 
came the crash of splintering wood, and, 
finally, Lambert’s voice calling loudly for 
help. 

Brian scrambled hastily from his machan 
and forced his way through the under- 
growth as quickly as possible; but, struggle 
as he might, his progress was necessarily 
slow, and long before he could reach 
Lambert, the noise had ceased, and a 
suggestive silence had taken its place. 
From a tree hung the remnants of the 
machan, which had given way at the 
critical moment, and on the ground lay 
the dead body of the bear, with, close 
beside it, the motionless figure of Lambert. 
As Brian ran to his side he moaned 
faintly and stirred a little. Brian knelt 
down, and raised the wounded man’s 
head slightly while he called frantically for 
the shikari, and tried to force a little 
whisky from a flask he carried in his 
pocket between Lambert’s lips. Presently 
his efforts were rewarded, and his friend 
gave a long sigh and opened his eyes, 
then closed them again with a shiver of 
agony. 

“Are you very bad, old man?” Brian 
inquired anxiously. “The shikari will 
be here in a minute, and then we'll soon 
have you back at the bungalow and make 
you comfortable.” 

Lambert opened his eyes again. “It 
does hurt a bit,” he acknowledged, in a 
voice unsteady with pain. ‘“ The brute 
almost ripped my side up before I could 
finish him. The machan gave way just 
as he was about six yards from the tree.” 

The shikari had appeared on the scene 
by this time, breathless with excitement, 
and was despatched to fetch a native 
bedstead and some villagers to act as 
bearers; and Brian sat waiting with his 
friend’s head on his knee until they should 
arrive. And as he sat there came a little 
Creeping thought, all unwelcome and 
unbidden, but very insistent. “ What 
will it mean to you and Helen 1f Lambert 
dies to-night?” It would not go away, 
that little thought—he knew it was there, 
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even though he turned a deaf ear to its 
suggestions, and it kept him company 
when, the bedstead having arrived, Lam- 
bert was lifted on to it, and carried slowly 
towards the bungalow. More than once 
the little procession had to stop, for the 
pain caused by the movement was so 
great, but at last the rest-house was 
reached, and Lambert made as comfort- 
able as possible under the circumstances. 

It was a bad business—there was no 
doubt about it. The bear’s claws had 
torn their way through clothes and flesh, 
clean to the bone. Brian cut away the 
cloth, and cleansed the wounds as best he 
could, but they had foolishly forgotten to 
bring any permanganate, and he had 
nothing with which to disinfect them. 

Lambert was feeling a little easier, and 
smiled at his anxious face. ‘ Don’t worry 
yourself, Harcourt,” he said. ‘‘ I’m much 
too tough a subject to give up the ghost 
over a little affair of this kind. 1 shall 
do very well now, and in the morning you 
will be able to ride in for a doctor, and 
he will put me right in no time.” 

“I’m not going to wait till the morning,” 
Brian answered. “You've got to have 
a doctor to-night, Lambert, and those 
wounds disinfected, or blood-poisoning 
will be setting in. I am going at once to 
fetch some one. Why, I shall be back 
almost before you know I have started.” 

Lambert protested vehemently. “Send 
one of the servants,” he said. “They 
will get there quite fast enough.” 

Brian shook his head. ‘‘I’m going to 
ride in,” he answered, “ and shall be there 
in half the time they will take to walk.” 

But at this Lambert almost sat up in 
his excitement. ‘You can’t ride,” he 
cried. ‘ You can’t possibly do it. Why, 
that road is scarcely safe in the daytime— 
it’s madness to try and ride along it now.” 

But Brian would not listen. He knew 
a reason that made it not only possible 
but necessary that he should do all that 
a man might do to save Lambert’s life. - 
He and Helen must never feel that their 
happiness had been paid for with blood- 
money. If he were to leave ever so 
little undone now he knew he should 
never forgive himself. The doctor must 
be fetched, whatever the danger. 

He mixed some whisky and water and 
placed it by -the wounded man’s side, 
then called the khitmatghar who had 
waited on them at dinner, and told him 
to watch by his master, had his pony 
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saddled and brought round, and, with a 

cheerful farewell, rode off into the night. 
His heart was lighter than it had been 

for many days. With the need for simple 


and straightforward action the burden of 


thoughts which had worried him for so 
long seemed to have slipped from his 
shoulders. The open path of duty lay 
plain before him, and his nature rejoiced 
to follow it. So would Helen have it, he 
knew. If she were there, how she would 
have urged him to this midnight ride, to 
do all that he could to save the husband 
that she no longer loved ! 

The first part of the way was easy 
going, and he pushed the pony forward 
ata smart trot. The valley and hill-sides 
looked ghostly in the moonlight, the 
long grass slopes seemed to stretch away 
everlastingly, while the sharp rocks were 
veiled by the low, hanging night mist. 
Every now and then came the hoot of an 
owl or the weird cry of some other night 
bird. The pony started nervously at 
every sound. He could not understand 
why he should have been taken from his 
warm stable and forced at such a pace 
along a road which every instinct warned 
him was dangerous. He eyed even the 
shadows with suspicion. 

As mile after mile was left behind 
Brian began to think that Lambert had 
very much exaggerated the difficulties he 
would have to encounter. He had not 
even had to slow down over the bad 
places, for the moon gave almost as much 
light as the sun could have done. An- 
other three miles should see him at the 
doctor’s door, and they would be return- 
ing together long before daylight. He 
looked at the precipices below him, and 
noticed that he was just passing the place 
where the wretched coolie woman had 
met her death. 

The path had turned round the right 
shoulder of the mountain, and the pony, 
whose blind eye was towards the preci- 
pice, was somewhat comforted by the 
solid wall of rock to his left. 

‘“*Tt’s a ghastly place,” Brian murmured. 
“One might fancy the old woman’s ghost 
haunting it, and trying to entrap unwary 
passers-by.” 

Almost as an echo to his thoughts 
came a shrill screech from just above 
his head ; the pony stopped dead, reared, 
and backed suddenly, as a cock pheasant, 
rudely awakened from his slumbers, flut- 
tered wildly on to the path in front. 


“Steady, steady!” Brian cried, one hand 
involuntarily tightening on the reins, the 
other patting the neck of the terrified 
beast under him. But the pony was not 
to be so easily soothed. With head 
thrown up and staring eyes he backed 
again, and Brian, glancing hastily over 
his shoulder, saw that the path behind 
them turned sharply. On the line which 
they were taking round that corner must 
lie empty space, and the pony could not 
see the danger that awaited him—that 
danger which was so close that his master 
seemed already to feel the sensation of 
falling. With another screech the phea- 
sant rose again, and the pony’s last 
remnant of courage vanished. There 
came a breathless moment of scurry and 
scramble ; then suddenly, as his hind legs 
found only air instead of solid earth to 
rest on, he realised his peril, and made a 
wild, agonised effort to recover lost 
ground. It was too late; for a few 
futile, terror-stricken seconds he clung 
with his forelegs to the treacherous path- 
way, whose edge gave way beneath him 
-—then came the sound of a heavy body 
sliding down the shaly slope, and a dull 
thud from the fathomless depths below. 

On the pathway stood Brian, shaking 
in every limb. At the last moment he 
had managed to kick himself free from 
the saddle, and drag himself to safety 
by the aid of an overhanging bough. 
But, while a man may count ten, his 
fate had hung in the balance, and he 
had stood at the very gates of death. 
He felt as one might who was newly 
risen from the dead, and even familiar 
objects took on a strange appearance. 
He sat down on a stone to recover him- 
self, and covered his face with his hands 
to shut out, if he could, the memory of 
the pony’s last hopeless struggle. “ And 
it might have been me,” he thought. 
He could almost see himself sliding down 
the shale as the pony had done, impelled 
by an irresistible force, then thrown from 
one rock to another as a child tosses a 
ball, to end, a shapeless mass, on the 
river bank. 

And then—because evenat that moment 
he could not put Helenfrom histhoughts— 
he felt almost glad that the risk had been 
so great, the peril so very real. 

“ And now that I have indeed offered 
my life the debt is paid in full; we are 
free from blame, whatever happens,” he 
said, 
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But there was no time to be wasted, 
no time to dwell on the death he had 
just escaped, while his mission was still 
unaccomplished ; and scarcely half an 
hour later he was knocking at the doctor’s 
door, and urging him to make all haste 
possible to the little bungalow. It was 
not till the relief party were about to 
start, and Brian was making ready to 
come too, that a sharp shoot of pain in 
his shoulder warned him that something 
was wrong. 

‘J must have hurt myself a little,” he 
said. “Perhaps you had better have a 
look at my arm.” 

“ Hurt yourself ?” the doctor remarked, 
after a brief examination: ‘‘I should 
rather think youhad. Why, you’ve pretty 
nearly wrenched your arm out of its 


socket. I don’t know how you managed 
to walk here with it in such a state. 


You'll just have to lie up for the next 
few days.” 

“What nonsense!” Brian protested ; 
but somehow he found he could scarcely 
hear his own voice, and when, half an 
hour later, he recovered consciousness, it 
was to find himself in bed, and the doctor 
already on his way. 

And so it happened that he was not 
present in the early hours of the morning, 
when the litter on which the wounded 
man was carried was met by a woman, 
white-faced and with trembling lips, who 
was struggling to choke the sobs that 
fought for utterance, while her eyes told 
their story very plainly to those who had 
skill to read. 


In the Lamberts’ little drawing-room 
Brian sat waiting. It was a month since 
that day when Helen had worked at the 
purple flower on the embroidery-frame 
and the hunting of the big bear had 
been discussed, and not once during that 
time had Brian set eyes on the face of 
the woman he worshipped. So long as 
Lambert’s life was in danger, common 
decency forbade him the house. The 
doctor had arrived in time, but only just 
in time, and it was many days before it 
was certain that Lambert would live. He 


had taken a turn for the better at last, 
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and was now well on the road to recovery, 
though he was still confined to his bed. 

Brian could wait no longer. He must 
go to Helen, he felt ; must tell her of the 
love which was more to him than any- 
thing on earth, or his hope of the world to 
come ; must hear from her lips that that 
love was returned. As he walked down 
the road towards the Lamberts’ house he 
rehearsed the words he would use—how 
one by one he would break down the 
defences she would raise, would show her 
that, now all the claims of duty had been 
satisfied, love’s debts clamoured to be 
paid. And then, when, later, all the 
sordid business in the courts should be 
over, and she become his very own, his 
love should be to her a strong wall en- 
closing her securely in a circle of happi- 
ness. He had walked up the verandah 
steps with, all unconsciously, the air of one 
who is already master, and had given a 
curt order to the bearer. 

“Tell your mistress I am here,” he had 
said. She would surely know for what 
purpose he had come. 

“ Brian!” 

It was Helen’s voice. She had entered 
the room so quietly that he had not heard 
her, and was coming towards him, both 
hands outstretched, the light of welcome 
shining in her eyes. 

He started to his feet, and, as he caught 
her hands in his, he checked with an effort 
the words that rose to his lips, that he 
might have the sweet pleasure of hearing 
first what she would say. Never, even in 
his wildest dreams, had he imagined that 
she would come to him thus. He had 
thought that he would have to plead very 
hard before she would make open con- 
fession of the love she bore him. 

“ Brian!” she began, standing there, 
bathed in the radiance of the afternoon 
sunlight. ‘‘Oh, Brian, how can I ever 
thank you enough for giving him back to 
me?” She stopped to gain control over 
her voice, and then went on again. 
* Didn’t I say once that you had a won- 
derful power of sympathy? I think you 
must have guessed how very much he 
means to me when you risked your life to 
save my husband.” 













GRANDMOTHER’S GARDEN. 


VER the mountains and over the sea, 
£ In the land where we never again shall be, 
There lieth a garden of long ago, 
Where children played that we used to know. 


There is no magic of brush or pen 

Can picture the wonders we met with then, 
When we left in the town our school-hook lore, 
In Grandmother’s Garden to stand once more. 


The roses we plucked to our hearts’ content— 
But they died, to our wistful wonderment !— 

And the prim box-borders that smelt so sweet 
When crushed by our wandering childish feet ! 


And the hedge of beech that walled us in, 

With the bit near the house that was all worn thin, 
Where Grandfather stood to smoke at night 

With a friend in Azs garden out of sight. 


Grandmother's Garden! Can’t you see, 
Right in the middle, the cherry-tree, 

With the cherries hanging, big and red p— 
But the blackbirds had first bite, we said! 


And the bough where we sat when tired of play, 
With a book on our knees and our thoughts away, 
Past the sheltering hills, to the wide, wide sea, 
Till Grandmother called us back—to tea? 


Grandmother's Garden! Yesterday 
I stood in a southern garden gay, 
Where on smooth lawns went stately by 
Proud peacocks with their strident cry ; 


Where the sun blazed down on the fruit-trees tall 
That climbed and clung on the high south wall, 
When, sudden, my heart went out from me 

To the other garden across the sea. 





A thought—and a look—and there at my feet 
Was a border of box that smelt as sweet 

In the heat of the sun as, long ago, 

In the old-time garden we used to know. ... 


The years flew by; the builder came, 

And Grandmother's Garden is just a name; 
For a mansion stands where the roses grew, 
And a wall in the place of the hedge we knew. 


But I close my eyes and I see again 
Grandmother’s Garden, oh! so plain, 

In the land that we cannot go back to see, 
Where the children played that we used to be. 


W. J. CAMERON. 
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A TALE OF THE CANADIAN NORTH-WEST. 


bY LAWRENCE MOTT. 


ILLUSTRATED BY CyRUS CUNEO. 


I, 


ITTERLY cold, the north-east 
wind flung itself viciously across 
the glaring prairie, sometimes 

lifting a cloud of snow-dust from its 
dazzling surfaces, causing the frozen 
particles to rattle in myriads against the 
heavy wooden shutters and sloping roof 
of Prairie Ralph’s home. The gale sobbed 
and moaned, shrieked and yowled, tugging 
at any loose thing that it could find. ‘The 
door of the summer stable was ajar. 

Cre-e-ak, Cree-ak, Creeeak/ It swung 
back and forth monotonously, sometimes 
fetching up against the jamb with a crash 
that startled the home cattle in their 
quarters beyond. Overhead a chill pale 
sun shone faintly through hurrying snow 
scud and banks of thin clouds that 
tumbled and twisted in their mad rush 
across the heavens. 

A vast desolation in white everywhere. 
Not a sound save for the sssssss—ssssssss 
of rustling snow. 

The long low building seemed deserted 
and forlorn, as though left to fight the 
rough elements alone. But faint smoke 
rose from its chimney, only to be torn 
away by the wind. It was instantly lost. 

Within, old Prairie Ralph and Elsie sat 
near a roaring fire that droned its life 
away up the straight black pipe that led 
by two elbows to the outer air. 

She was reading aloud, and his head 
with its mass of shaggy grey hair rested 
on the palm of one of his hands. 

“And thus they sat in peace,’” she read 
quietly, “ ‘ while the sands in their glass of 
life passed ceaselessly from the upper 
bulb to the lower. They mutually under- 
stood that the entrance to the Valley of 
the Shadow of Death lay before them, and 
that their long course was nearly run.’ ” 

Prairie Ralph nodded slowly. “ ‘That’s 
us too, Elsie girl. A few more years, not 
many, and we pass the Great Divide.” 

Silence between them while the wind 
sobbed and shrieked. 


She put the book aside, went over and 
stifly knelt beside him, her white face 
and hair gleaming against the sombreness 
of his rough coat. He put his arm round 
her. 

“ T wonder what it will be like up—up 
there ?” she whispered. 

“ Well, girl, the Bible promises us many 
things, and I don’t know of anything 
mighty bad that we’ve done that would 
keep us from our full share of that 
harvest.” 

In the dim light the glow of the fire 
reflected strongly on their faces, and creep- 
ing, dancing shadows leaped, vanished, 
then appeared elsewhere. 

Her eyes became moist. “I hate to 
leave Tom.” 

Prairie Ralph sighed deeply. “ Aye, 
it’s hard. He’s been my right hand, the 
pride of our lives, hasn’t he? ‘That 
reminds me! He was hoping for promo- 
tion to-morrow ! ” 

“ Again?” ‘The mother rose. 

“Yes,” he laughed, but the sound was 
old and frail; “yes, ‘again’!+ "Iwill be 
command of a big post, Calgary or Ed- 
monton or Battleford maybe.” 

Her face clouded. “Then the lad 
won't be able to come and see us so 
often ?” 

“T’m afraid not.” He paused. “ But 
he’s got his way to make; we mustn’t 
stand in his path just because we’re old 
and feel kind o’ lonely must we, girl ?” 

“No-o-0,” she answered, turning away 
with a little sob. 

The bent and aged ranchman looked 
at her with deep tenderness. “Ma,” he 
said softly. ‘ Don’t feel badly. ‘Think 
how proud we ought to be. Why, there’s 
old Whitman at Winnipeg ; got millions, 
yet his son—well, you know—they say 
that he’s-——” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” she interrupted. 
“We can face the judgment seat and 
point to the lad as the result of our lives, 
can’t we, Ralph?” 

He stood by her like a lover of the 
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long-gone days, caressing her thin worn 
hands, smoothing the white hair gently. 
*“*Wecan!” 

She began reading again as he slowly 
filled and lighted his pipe. 

“The deep radiant blue of the Mediter- 
ranean rolled out beneath their eyes like a 
vast undulating carpet whose surface was 
dotted with the delicately tinted sails of 
the fishermen returning from Capri and 
rounding the long breakwater. Snatches 
of song were wafted to them on breezes 
whose burden was the scent of orange 
blossoms and the perfume of myriads of 
flowers. And as they watched, satiated 
by the languorous beauty, the dream-like 
fragrance, there came upon them the old 
vain regret that the sands were running 
low and swiftly.’ ” 

“Can you imagine a place like that ?” 
he asked, puffing slowly. 

She looked out, smiling sadly. “ Zhat's 
about all we know, boy.” 

Already the gloom of early winter night 
was blanketing the storm scene grimly, 
hiding the short distances, shrouding the 
out-buildings until they were as but 
obscure things mantled in clinging white. 
Around the corners, under low eaves, the 
wind crept whisperingly, but against solid 
bodies it hurled itself with fierce gasps and 
long minor cadences. With never relaxing 
strength the snow battered at the 
windows, and falling, raised mounds that 
grew steadily. 

He did not answer, and she read on. 


II. 


“ What—time —is —it ?” 

Sergeant Tom Dane, of the R.N.W.M. 
Police, turned from the open fire that shot 
up the wide rough-stone chimney in 
straight red shafts. 

“Nearly nine o’clock, Bill; sun’s an 
hour high.” He swung his face back to 
the fire. 

The big lumber camp was empty, and 
loomed vastly forlorn and lonely. Long 
rows of bunks yawned from deep shadows 
and the remnants of pine-bough bunks 
showed brown and indistinct. Here and 
there the sodden drip—drip—drip of 
snow-water told where the coarse shingled 
roof leaked, and several cross-beams had 
given way in the far corner ; long icicles 
stuck downward, glinting blue-grey in the 
faint sun-sheen. ‘The “horse” on which 


the grindstone had once been lay broken 


under a bunk, and the men’s roller towel 
rack stretched its fly-specked length 
against a swedged log on the wall. 

A tiny mouse, thin and mangy, scurried 
across the floor, stopped as it caught the 
scent of bacon frying, then darted to 
Dane’s feet. There it stopped and sat 
up, its little black eyes fixed in the 
direction from which the scent came. 

It, Tom Dane, and Bill Ellis were the 
only living things in McFarland’s deserted 
camp, that had long been known as “ The 
Devil’s Breeding Place” because more 
desperate men had emerged, full fledged, 
from its low, thick doorway than from all 
the mining camps put together. 

“He spent a winter with McFarland,” 
whispered about in any saloon was enough 
to ensure the owner of that title great 
respect and a wide berth. 

Tim McFarland had “ popped up out 
of hell” suddenly ; murdered, stole, 
“jumped” gold claims, and _ gathered 
about him the most daring set of men 
that the Pacific North-West had ever 
known. He flourished for ten years, then 
as one of his crew said afterwards— 
“Th’ pneumony popped him into hell 
agin!” And Bill Ellis was the man that 
said it. 

Tom Dane crossed the big space to 
the door; stooping, he went out for 
water. 

Grim lowering pines, graceful many- 
limbed spruce, thick black fir encroached 
on the clearing, their widely jutting 
branches motionless in the still of the 
winter morning. 

“Tom, boy, I’m dying!” The weak 
voice was steady as the Sergeant re- 
entered. 

He put down his bucket and lifted the 
grizzled head a bit higher on the pillow 





‘of branches that had a coat over them. 


“Where there’s life there’s hope, Bill,” 
he said quietly, and took a big white 
hand that came from beneath the grey 
service blankets. 

“No, Tom, my end’s in sight, lad, 
and I’ve got the fear of God dad. It's 
burning me up, boy. I’m afraid of hell, 
but I’m more afraid of seein’ ” the 
lips hesitated—‘‘ God,” they whispered. 

Dane was silent. The hand in his 
quivered, and unconsciously he watched 
the wee starved mouse as it scampered 
to and fro, recklessly unafraid. ; 

“Once, Tom,”—Bill Ellis got to his 
elbow—“ once I had everything ; a wife, 
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“*They knew that—l—killed—Tim McFarland, .” 














a boy, a home ”—he coughed raspingly 
— “and now look at me! The answer, 
Tom, is drink, and—and—other things 
too.” 

A long pause while the old man gathered 
breath. 

“T was nearest being—saved—from 
myself—when—when,” he coughed again, 
“T was foreman on-—your Dad’s—ranch, 
but I found that I was a-gettin’ too fond 
of—your mother—and—there, boy, don’t 
flinch like that! I —left—didn’t—I?” 
His voice was pathetically eager. “ And 
I—ki-killed—Van’ for her name—didn’t 
I?” He was weakly persistent. 

Dane’s face was haggard in the pale 
light. ‘‘ Yes,” he answered. 

* Ah-h-h !” 

The muscles of his face twitching spas- 
modically, Bill Ellis fell back. ‘ Don’t 
go—go! Don’t go, Tom!” as Dane 
started to rise. “ Never—mind—break- 
fast. I won’t eat mine—here. The 
reason—that—I got that red—devil, Big 
Otter to—go—for—you, was that I 
wan-wanted to—say—something impor- 
tant.” He coughed still more harshly, 
and a slight red-tinged froth appeared 
on his lips. The Sergeant poured diluted 
brandy down his throat, and the dimming 
eyes brightened rapidly. 

**Youremem—ber when you and Prairie 
Ralph—P-r-a-i-r-i-e R-a-l-p-h—” he lingered 
fondly on the letters, ‘took me when I 
sh—shot—the ’xpress mess’nger ?” 

Dane nodded. 

“T said then—that—you’d-——make— 
good—Tom, and—and you—ain’t—got 
money, dave you ?” 

The dying man peered anxiously into 
the other’s eyes. 

“Not much, but enough I’m 
promised promotion to-day!” Dane for- 
got Ellis, forgot everything save that he 
was to rise still farther in the Service. 

*What’s—your Dad’s—ranch worth?” 

Tom stared at Ellis in astonishment ; 
then, thinking him delirious, he answered 
carelessly—‘“* Oh, about $50,000 !” 

“$50,000? ‘That all!” Ellis cackled 
hideously, his voice breaking into shrill 
sounds. 

“Why ?” Dane looked at the other in 
astonishment. 

Suddenly the old man’s mood changed. 

“ How long have ye bin here with me?” 

“Three days.” 

“My God!” Ellis tried to spring up, 
but tumbled in a heap. 
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* To-mor —to-morrow 

“Yes, to-morrow—what?” The Ser- 
geant covered him up again. 

Something in Ellis’s eyes made him sit 
down at the bunkside. 

“ They—you—the Police ’ll—be—after 


” he gurgled, 


»” 


me an’—— 

“You're off your head a bit, Bill; 
nobody’s after you. Didn’t I come here 
to help you ?” 

“TI —Iknow-—I know,” Ellis stuttered 
feebly, but ¢#ey know that—I--killed— 
Tim McFarland ; d’ ye see?” ; 

Dane laughed. ‘ Nonsense!” he said 
heartily. “Tim died of pneumonia, 
everybody knows ¢#at—— !” 

““So—so he did, but he was gettin’ 
better—at—first, Tom--an’—an’ then I 
—I lugged him out—in—the cold an’ 
snow one night—after th’ men—had—had 
gone, an’ he took wuss—right—away— 
an’ cashed in pretty—quick ! ” 

The uniformed man drew back. 

“T guess whut ye’re agoin’—ter—ask ! 
I done—done it incause—incause—” his 
eyes grew fiercely bright—‘‘I wanted ye 
an’ Ralph an’ yer Ma ter have it—it 
all,—ad/!” 

“All?” Dane couldn’t understand. 

The dying man nodded,—‘ Come 
closer; "out $250,000 in dust an’ gold 
coin! Thar!” 

The eagerly triumphant light in his 
eyes faded out, and his lips quivered like 
those of a hurt child. 

** Ain’t—ye—glad ?” he asked slowly. , 

Dane did not answer. He thought 
awhile. $250,000! And Ellis dying alone 
with him far in the grim wilderness. 

“Time’s agoin’—fer—me—Tom ; jest 
let-—let me talk—a—few—minits, an’ 
Bill Ellis—Bill Ellis ‘ll quit—fer—good. 
Higher my head, Tom.” 

A pause. 

* Dunno’s ye bin—told—boy, but—I— 
I used ter be mighty—fond of—of—yout 
Ma. That’s what Ralph meant the night 
ye—'rested—me—me in. the ‘xpress car, 
and I fixed up yer head once. Oh, hell, 
to have them days back again!” Hi 
eyes filled with tears. “ Howsomever, 
that’s all done—done with. Well, I go 
in with—with Tim. He trusted me; 
where his ‘ stuff’ was—was hid, and I’ve 
—had my knife many’s th’ time to cut his 
liver out, but I was afraid—of—of the 
others.” 

Ellis was rushing on through the words, 
his voice growing fainter and fainter. 
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“Then my chance come, and—and 
he’s dead. ‘That’s three year ago, and 
[—ain’t—never—touched the money— 
jest gone sometimes to see if it was 
there. I’ve been waitin’ till I was on 
the edge of Jumpin’-off Creek to tell 
ye, because—I didn’t think ye’d take it 
unless I was adyin’.” He stopped, choked 
by coughing. Waving Tom’s hand away— 
“Tt’s under a big p’inted rock to the head 
of the Bear Cub Gulch right where—the 
—the he jerked at his chest and 
throat—“ Time to finish, God or Devil, 
an’ I’m with ye,” he whispered-—* Right 
where a spring comes out on the right- 
hand side by a leanin’ pine. Ye—ye—ye 
can’t miss it, ‘om. ‘Take it fur yer Ma, 
and Ralph, and git —git out of this hell- 
built land afore it nabs ye.” 

His face went grey. 

“Say yes, Tom! Say yes! Lemme 
take it with me—on—my—last—pro- 
spectin’ trip—that that—devil’s money 
—will — do—good — an’ — give—give — 
give happi—ness yet. Most of—of it— 
come—from men he—-murdered, so—ye 
—can’t—give—it—back—to—’em.” A 
hoarse gasp. “Say yes—comin’ now, 
comin’—say ye——” 

Ellis had started on his last prospecting 
trip. 

Dane looked at the pain-drawn face, 
that showed traces of birth and education 
still. 

“What a life, and what a death,” he 
murmured. “ Poor old Bill!” 

Slowly he went outside. 

Wan and far away a pasty-coloured sun 
feebly shone, and the intense silence was 
unbroken. Mass on mass the clustered 
forest trunks rose on the foothills until 
their conformation was lost in blurred dark 
stains high up against the bare snow. 

$250,000 ! 

Dane started as he remembered. He 
filled his pipe and sat on a log, one leg 
swinging. ‘“ With that we could live East 
—anywhere,” he whispered. ‘ Mother’s 
getting old for Canada, and dad’s not much 
use to himself when the cold sets in.” 

His eyes wandered from mountain peak 
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to peak, as though seeking an answer from 
them. Not a movement, not a sound. 

With an old pickaxe and a spade he 
dug a hole—after having thawed the earth 
with a fire—and buried the emaciated old 
form. ‘Then, looking round as though 
some one might hear him, he knelt and 
said the Lord’s Prayer. 

“Mother taught me that, and it’s all I 
know, Bill. It goes with you for her 
sake.” 

He packed his load, put on his snow- 
shoes, looked about him once more, still 
hesitating what he should do, when a great 
shadow flitted over his head. 

Noiselessly the magnificent white owl 
lighted on the peak of the camp not ten 
feet from him, its glorious plumage shining 
in the cold light, its great black eyes 
staring into his. 

Moments passed, neither bird nor man 
stirring. Then the owl gave a soft Hoo / 
spread the long velvety pinions, and 
vanished as mysteriously as it had come. 

Dane shook himself as though from a 
dream and strode to the north-east, his 
snowshoes clacking sharply. 

He had decided to get McFarland’s gold. 





“ Begin where you stopped reading to 
me last night, Elsie,” Ralph said, as he 
slowly let himself into his big chair. 

“Gleaming with myriad lights, Naples 
twinkled brilliantly as though reflecting a 
small part of the brightscintillatingheavens. 
A breeze whispered softly through the 
acacias and roses, causing their leaves to 
patter faintly. In the harbour the search- 
lights of war vessels darted to and fro with 
inquiring, steel-like shafts. And from 
above it all a mellowed, radiant moon 
looked down.” 

“ Maybe Tom ’Il be able to see all those 
things if we can’t, Ralph?” the mother 
said wistfully. 

“T hope so, girl. Curious, I’ve been 
thinking about Tom all day to-day. I 
suppose it’s because he’s got his pro- 
motion.” 

She read on far into the quiet night 
while he dozed. 
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COCKNEYISMS IN AND OUT OF SCHOOL. 





BY HENRY J. BARKER., M.A. 


If—and the realisation of the hope 1s wildly posstble—the L.C.C. Education Committee ever find success 
crown their efforts to eradicate the cockney accent, the sound of it will be lost for ever. Posterity 
will never know what the accent was that so tortured the ears of their more refined forbears.— PALL 


MALL GAZETTE. 


UVENILE Cockney pronunciation 

seems to be exciting much interest 

just now, and as one who has had 

over thirty years’ experience in con- 
nection with education in our so-called 
“elementary ” schools, I may be allowed, 
perhaps, to say a few words upon the 
subject. 

Let me say then, in the first place, that 
the term “ Cockneyism,” even in our 
time, has shifted or altered its meaning. 
Originally, it referred exclusively to the 
town-bred London sfortsman and the 
ridiculous capers he cut in the hunting- 
field, on the moors, or amongst the 
stubble. At the present time, however, it 
refers more particularly to the Londoner’s 
lingual and grammatical defects, and 
generally carries with it a playful sugges- 
tion of contempt. 

Now what, in the main, are these 
present-day Cockney imperfections of 
speech? It appears to me that they may 
be concisely classified as follows: first, 
mechanical faults of pronunciation; and 
second, faulty grammar. 





Of these two, the first chiefly claims 
attention; and the faults may thus be 
conveniently arranged. q 

(a) Giving wrong values to the 
long vowels; as when the Cockney 
child says jine for juin, e.g. ‘Jine 
in our game ;” mile for mail, arnces 
for ounces, e.g. “‘ Sixteen arnces one 
parnd;” pore for poor, eg. “He 
looks porely.” 

(4) Imperfect rendering of certain 
final consonants; as dloomin’ for 
blooming, heighth for height, etc. 

(c) Adding a final ry to words 
ending in aw; as drore for draz, 
lore for law ; e.g. “ Mother-in-lore.” 

(2) This 7 is even interpolated in 
the middle of a word; as drorin’ 
for drawing, jorin’ for jawing, eg. 
‘Leave off jorin’, will yer?” 

(e) ‘The prevalent omission of the 
aspirate. 

Now, if there were any historical in- 
terest attaching to these Cockneyisms I 
should be the very last person to advocate 
their extermination, The study of dia- 
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lects has always had a special attraction 
for me. The Doric of East Anglia and 
the Northumbrian shires, and the dialects 
of the Western or British counties, all 
have a claim for their existence and 
preservation which cannot be ignored. 
But as regards Cockneyisms, there. is 
scarcely an atom of historical interest in 
any of them whatsoever. ‘The only 
exception, as far as I know, is the defect 
which I have given—for that very reason 
—first place, namely the, pronouncing of 
oi as i, as.in jime for join. I find that 
Pope (1688-1744) frequently makes join 
rhyme with ¢hine, mine, etc. ; whilst Shen- 
stone (1714-63) in his poem Zhe School- 
mistress makes joined rhyme with unkind. 
And so with Swift, Churchill, and: the 
others. However, I am not at all sure 
whether these eighteenth-century poets 
did not do this from mere exigencies of 
rhyme rather than because they expressed 
the thencommonlyaccepted pronunciation. 

I remember that some fifteen years 
ago, on the occasion of my giving a 
lecture on Old English Dialects to an 
audience of London teachers, Sir George 
Kekewich, then Secretary of the Educa- 
tion Department, wrote me an interesting 
letter saying that even in his time, he 
had observed a marked “improvement ” 
—which he almost deplored—in the 
speech of provincial rustics. He said 
that in his early days, whenever he 
travelled from London to his native 
Devonshire, he could invariably tell what 
counties he was passing through by 
simply listening to the talk of the local 
people who got in and out of the train. 
At the present day, he said, he could by 
no means do so. 

And such, in a less degree, is my own 
experience respecting the improvement in 
the Cockney parlance, although in this 
case, I record the fact, not with regret, 
but with pleasure. I recollect when not 
only scholars in the lower, middle, and 
upper classes, but even some of the pupil- 
teachers themselves, spoke with far more 
objectionable pronunciation and accent 
than at present. And to bear out what I 
state, I herewith transcribe a letter written 
to me bya lady Manager of one of the 
early Board Schools in connection with 
this subject. 

“Lady , a member of the Board of 
Management of School, presents her 
compliments, and begs to know whether 
Mr. Barker delivers his lectyre ‘ Humour 
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at School’ wherever requested, and on 
what terms. Lady is principally 
actuated by a desire to do something to 
amend the Cockney accent of the pupil- 
teachers and other teachers in the Board 
Schools, in order to prevent its being 
rooted in the lower and middle classes, 
as now seems likely.” 

And this reminds me of a story which 
was told me of a clergyman in one of our 
Midland counties who had to face the 
difficulty of having in his household two 
servants who spoke in quite different dia- 
lects. ‘They both bore the name of Kate, 
the parlourmaid hailing from Yorkshire, 
and the chambermaid from London. On 
being asked by a brother clergyman how 
he and his good lady managed to make 
the two maids understand which of them 
was being called -for, he replied, “ Oh, we 
find it easy enough. When we want the 
Yorkshire lass, we call out ‘ Kayte’; but 
when we want the Cockney girl, we call 
out * Kate,*” ° 

In 1899 I had the honour of founding 
the “Society of Yorkshiremen in London,” 
and at our first social gathering the fol- 
lowing story was told me by a member, 
and its truth vouched for. 

A Yorkshireman removed from Leeds 
to the metropolis, and the removal hap- 
pened to take place during the same 
week that the Daily Ma:/ newspaper was 
started. 

On the evening of his arrival in town, 
the Yorkshireman adjourned to a barber’s 
shop to get his hair cut. 

The barber, like most of his calling, 
was of a loquacious turn, and presently 
said, with a click of his scissors, “‘ Well, 
sir, an’ what do yer think of the Diély 
Mile, may I ask?” 

‘The Yorkshireman was puzzled at the 
question, but promptly concluded that 
the barber was referring to a daily mile 
wa/k or constitutional. 

“Oh,” he said, ‘‘it’s a very gude thing.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the barber, “ very good 
indeed. ‘There’s plenty of ‘ go’ in it, yer 
know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said the perplexed country- 
man, “ plenty of ‘ go,’ of course.” 

At this point, a customer walked in, and 
the conversation turned into otherchannels. 

The following morning the Yorkshire- 
man related the incident to a friend of 
his—a City tradesman—and asked him 
whether he could throw any light on the 
matter. The tradesman saw through it 
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in a noment, and explained, with a smile, 
that the barber doubtless referred to the 
newspaper, and not to a daily mile 
walk. 

“Thanks,” curtly replied the Yorkshire- 
man, after a pause, “then, dang your 
Cockney pronounciation, say Oi!” 


1 myself was once a witness of an 
amusing scene in connection with cockney 
pronunciation betwixt a Lincolnshire man 
and a London bus-conductor. 

‘There was a League match on at Craven 
Cottage ground—Fulham z. Lincoln City 
—and the Lincolnshire man was making 
his way to it from King’s Cross Station. 
He got into the bus, and sat at the door 
end of it, near the conductor. Presently 
I noticed him watching the conductor 
véry closely, as if he were much interested 
in all he said and did. He heard him 
call out ‘Brompton Road,” and “ Fulham 
Road,” and other roads on the journey, 
and at last he could not resist speaking to 
him.” 

Hitching up a little closer, he said, 
“Heigh, mon, how is it that yer per- 
nounce vooud like yer do? Yer call it 
rowd |” 

The conductor looked down at the 
man curiously, but never answered. He 
thought, perhaps, that he had had a drop 
too much—as, indeed, most likely he had. 

“Can’t yer see,” continued the fellow, 
with a hiccup—“‘can’t yer see that r-o-a-d 
spells ‘roo-ad’ and not ‘rowd’?” 

Still the conductor did not reply, but 
simply winked at me with his off-side eye. 

“Oi can’t mak’ yau Cockneys out at 
all,” the man went on, turning his face away 
from the conductor, but still speaking at 
him: “yer see how words are spelt— 
’spellin’ is all reeght—but yer won’t per- 
nounce and speik ’em accordin’/y!” (hic- 
cup) 


As regards the second class or division of 
Cockney imperfections of speech, namely, 
faulty grammar, it is far less flagrant, or, 
at any rate, less peculiar and characteristic. 

The Cockneyisms in grammar may be 
classified as follows : 

(2) The wrong use of the third 
person of the verbs “ to be” and “to 
have”; e.g. Ain’t for isn’t, haven't, 
and hasn't. ‘The word ain’t is made 

to do duty for all these three forms. 

(4) The very common use of double 
negatives, e.g. ‘‘We ain’t got none, 
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nar”; which, being translated, means 

“We haven’t got any, now.” ‘‘He 
ain’t no class”; that is, “He isn’t any 
class,” 

In Greek, we know, double negatives 
and marked emphasis were allowable ; but 
the Cockney uses them freely without 
any knowledge of that fact. 

(c) ‘The setting at nought the agree- 
ment of the verb with its subject; eg. 
“You was silly, yars you was.” 
“He dunno where he are.” ‘‘ He 
done it, cuz I see him.” 

In all these examples of Cockneyism 
I have permitted the sign of the aspirate 
to appear, but, of course, in actual speech, 
the Cockney scatters them all. 

It is my opinion, and always has been, 
that: the pioneering work should be done 
in the -Zuzfant schools. ‘These depart- 
ments, as is well known, are presided 
over and _ staffed by mistresses, not 
masters, and they—the ladies —are exactly 
the right people to grapple with the demon 
Cockneyism in its infant stages. When 
a child first enters the school it has but a 
very limited vocabulary, and, accordingly, 
the ground to be covered and delved by 
the teacher is proportionately confined. 
Less time should be devoted to teaching 
reading, writing, and accounts, and more 
time spent in conversing with the children. 
The little dots should be encouraged to 
chat freely with their teachers, and thus 
become directly acquainted with perfect 
models of speech. ‘They should also be 
induced to listen to what is said by the 
teacher—about, say, a picture in the room, 
or other familiar object—and then to re- 
produce the statement themselves. The 
ear of the child should ve attuned on 
phonetic principles, the teacher not 
hesitating to exaggerate or intensify the 
articulation of the words so as to make 
the completest impression on the listener. 

Or, a stanza from some simple poem 
—like those of R. L. Stevenson—might 
be taken and recited by the teacher, and 
the child trained in reproducing it with 
exactly the same pronunciation, accent, 
and expression. Even if the scholar only 
learns to recite ome simple stanza of a 
poem with perfect articulation and dis- 
tinctness, that is an education in itself. 
The child will thus become possessed of 
a perfect little model of speech, and 
will get into the habit of imitating the 
teacher away from the precincts of the 
school, 
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“*Ah~-you are hurt, min @lskling!' he exclaimed, with a sharp and passionate anxiety.” 
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OF THE ICE. 


BY ALEXANDRA WATSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. G. SIMMONDS. 


T was quite certain that Ulrik Marten, 
the Swedish Instructor, was the 
most graceful skater in Mittenfels. 

Others could perhaps do more elaborate 
turns, display more acrobatic skill, but not 
even the great Silverson himself, who had 
won sO many cups in all parts of the 
world, could compare with Marten for 
perfect grace of movement—a sort of 
swimming, bird-like movement which had 
nothing either abrupt or violent about it, 
even in the most complicated figures. 
Everything about him was graceful—the 
roguish poise of his fair head in its round 
astrakhan cap, and the ease and compact- 
ness of his slim, lithe frame, shown to 
such admirable advantage in his Swedish 
skating-costume of close-fitting black jer- 
sey and long oil-skin boots, tipped with 
their glancing skates. He was a great 
favourite on the ice-rinks of the most 
fashionable hotel of Mittenfels—that most 
fashionable of all winter resorts in the 
High Alps. Nobody could be quite in- 
different to the sunny radiance. of his 
smile, nor to the mischievous gleam in his 
clear, penetrating blue eyes—blue as the 
ice which was cut in blocks out of the little 
mountain lake of Mittenfels, as blue, and 
almost as cold, for there was nothing sen- 
timental in the young Scandinavian’s 
hardy, open glance. ‘This was perhaps one 
of the reasons of his general popularity, 
for he was liked as much by the men as 
by the women ; prudent mothers, - jealous 
fiancés, watchful husbands, could find 
nothing to cavil at in the young instruc- 
tor’s attitude towards his lady-pupils, were 
they never so young and fair—and it was 
certain that there were a galaxy of pretty 
women among the rich and_leisured 
crowds which found their way annually to 
Mittenfels in quest of winter sport with 
summer sunshine. ‘lo one and all Ulrik 
Marten’s attitude was the same—a smil- 
ingly respectful one, which had, however, 
nothing obsequious about it—and the 
gentle firmness which made him such an 
admirable skating-teacher. “ He is quite 
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a gentleman,” was the pleased comment 


of the English visitors, who were surprised 
to find themselves subtly obliged to speak 
to him as to an equal. It was rather a sur- 
prising obligation, for, after all, he was 
only a skating-teacher, teaching from _half- 
past nine in the morning till five in the 
afternoon for six francs the half-hour. 
True, no money passed between teacher 
and pupil—the hotel arranged about that, 
taking care to have its fat percentage of 
the young man’s earnings in return for 
lodging him and paying his expenses over 
from Sweden. It was not this, however, 
that secured for him the treatment of a 
gentleman, but rather the pride which, in 
spite of their sunny mirthfulness, gleamed 
in his clear, cold eyes, the quiet aloofness 
which distinguished his whole bearing. 
To be a skating-instructor, however well- 
paid and much sought after, was not 
Ulrik Marten’s aim or ambition in life ; 
the pretty, girlish pupils, with their 
openly admiring glances, and_ sturdy 
young sportsmen, with all. their good 
fellowship, were only pawns for’ him— 
pawns in a game whose prize was to be 
the unencumbering of the family estate 
in Sweden—that estate which had _ be- 
longed to the house of Marten for count- 
less generations, but which, through the 
extravagance and mismanagement of 
earlier forbears, had become, instead of 
a means of livelihood, a gréat drain on 
the resources of its present possessor. 
To clear it of debt, to equip it with every 
modern contrivance that could render it 
most fully productive, and to refound the 
family in something like its old glorious 
conditions, was the dream which slept 
under the fair hair of Ulrik Marten as he 
patiently directed the wavering strokes of 
his pupils under the brilliant winter sun 
which shone on the Mittenfels rinks. 
Extremely simple and frugal as was 
the far-away Swedish home, the accepting 
of the post of Instructor to the Palace 
Hotel—which had unexpectedly fallen 
under his notice—had been a bitter pill 
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to Marten’s pride. He had swallowed 
it bravely, however—smilingly. During 
the four frozen winter months nothing 
could be done on the estate; the £160 
guaranteed by the Swiss hotel, with a 
possible £30 or 440 more, was all-found 
money. And he could skate—had skated 
almost as soon as he could walk—and 
there was nothing derogatory in the free 
open-air life that his duties involved. As 
soon as the rinks were cleared for flooding 
at five o’clock, he was free—to read, to 
write, to study and plan, sometimes to 
take long climbs on his skis under the 
stars or the cold moonlight. It was any- 
thing but a disagreeable or undignified 
position ; he lunched on the balcony of 
the ice pavilion, and dined alone in the 
tiny room which adjoined his bedroom, 
though at a word he could have eaten 
at one of the small tables in the dining- 
room without giving offence to the other 
guests. But he had no desire to meet 
his pupils off the rinks ; he had a morbid 
fear of being patronised, and his life was 
rich enough in thoughts and aspirations 
not to need any of the artificial enlarge- 
ment which their nearer acquaintanceship 
could have afforded. ‘That, at least, had 
been his feeling during his first winter 
season at Mittenfels, and the early part 
of this second winter, but a change had 
insidiously crept over him which made 
him find the long evenings lonely and 
lent a strange fascination to the brilliantly- 
lit hotel, causing him to linger in its 
precincts, to wander in its halls and 
corridors. 

“Why do we never see you in the 
evenings?” May Paton had asked him 
in her warm, direct fashion. 

“I do not care for hotel life,” he had 
answered evasively. 

“Oh—you are right,” she had said. 
“Neither do I. But surely it would not 
be quite so unbearable if the people whom 
one would like to meet did not render 
themselves invisible.” She had smiled up 
to him in her frank, rallying way, and he 
had smiled back with a little gentle shake 
of the head, as if to disclaim the implied 
compliment. 

Then she had burst out, almost pettishly, 
“You smile and smile and say nothing ; 
you smile to every one the same. I have 
noticed that now, and no longer flatter 
myself, as I did at first, that it has any- 
thing to do with any special feeling of 
friendliness or good-fellowship.” 
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“You would be better pleased, then, if 
I rendered myself generally unamiable?” 
He spoke English almost perfectly, with 
the purest of accents. 

“Oh, I suppose not,” she had answered 
impatiently; “only your mock air of 
professional patience and smiling defer- 
ence maddens me a little. I can feel so 
plainly the real man underneath, scouting 
us all.” 

‘They had soon got on to this intimate 
footing, in spite of all Ulrik’s endeavours 
to keep up a purely impersonal attitude 
towards this as towards all his other 
pupils. ‘There was, however, little chance 
of “keeping up” anything where Miss 
Paton was concerned. She probed all 
pretences, laid bare all subterfuges, mocked 
at conventional quibbles. Ulrik had come 
to realise that he had at least one pupil 
whom he could not consider as a pawn ; had 
begun to tremble lest he should not be able 
to keep her on the ice-rinks of his thoughts. 
For, though he refused guiltily to acknow- 
ledge it to himself, he knew why he had 
begun to haunt the hotel corridors of an 
evening. Her suggestion as to possible 
encounters had taken root, and he had 
once caught sight of her in evening-dress. 
It was to catch sight of her again that all 
his former well-loved solitude had lost its 
charm. 

Not that she was more beautiful in 
evening-dress ; nothing could be more 
radiant than her morning freshness, more 
satisfying than her airy grace as she curved 
and pirouetted on her twinkling skates in 
her short white serge costume and white 
fur toque. But it was so long to miss 
seeing her from five in the afternoon until 
the next morning, though hers was the 
first lesson of the day. Ulrik had never 
before, in his busy life, known how leaden 
the hours could be. And it was all such 
madness, such a cross-country road to a 
great, burning unhappiness ; for was she 
not the rich and courted Miss Paton, 
and was there not another, and a stronger 
reason, to hold him back from such an 
infatuation? He struggled against it 
manfully ; every night, before he fell 
asleep, he told himself that‘ he had con- 
quered it, laughed it out of existence ; 
then, when she came skimming towards 
him on the almost deserted rinks in the 
early morning, the sun which was slowly 
creeping over the snowy summits sparkling 
in her grey eyes and glancing on her 
dusky hair, all his resolutions dissipated 



































like mist, and he clasped her outstretched 
hand with but one thought—that that 
hand would lie in his for at least twenty 
out of the thirty minutes’ lesson ; that for 
half an hour they would be free to talk 
together almost alone ; that still another 
day was his in which to see her over and 
over again, to snatch between two lessons 
a waltz with her when the band struck up, 
and to meet her friendly eyes a hundred 
times as they crossed and recrossed each 
other upon the shining ice, 

For she was most maddeningly friendly, 
seemed to have such an unfeigned plea- 
sure to be with him, gave him all sorts 
of odd confidences in the course of 
their half-hour interview—that amazing 
interview, in which “eights,” and 
“threes,” forward and backward “ rock- 
ers,” ‘ brackets,” and ‘‘ Mohawks” were 
all curved and interwoven with animated 
discussions on the future of the world, 
the trend of modern thought, the ultimate 
triumph of psychical as against material 
forces. Ulrik told himself, over and over 
again, that she was like this with every- 
body, that he only shared with others 
the overflowing of her exuberant life, but 
the thought would creep in that, if all 
things had been equal between them, if 
he had been free to push his advantage 
—perhaps—who knew? Then, all the 
“ifs” against him bore him down, and 
he shook off the insidious suggestion 
with the same nervous fury that a cat 
shakes water off its paw.’ But a day 
came when the suggestion could no longer 
be shaken off; when, in spite of humility, 
possibility became certainty. 

They talked that day of sport in 
general. Miss Paton, though herself an 
accomplished sportswoman, had some 
cutting things to say about the class to 
which she belonged which gave itself 
over, heart and soul, to sport, that it 
might have the illusion of doing some- 
thing in the: world. 

“To think of the people who come 
here year after year, and go through a 
circumscribed programme as if they were 
performing the rites of the cult of some 
god!” she exclaimed satirically. 

He looked at her curiously. ‘“ What 
do you come here for?” he asked with 
a point of irony in his voice. 

She laughed a little, pirouetted on her 
skates, then faced him with, “To look 
for a husband !” 

He flushed fiercely, as if at an insult. 
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She laughed gleefully. “Even your 
love of candour is shocked by such a 
brutal assertion.” 

He recovered himself, and said, with a 
would-be light detachment, “I had not 
supposed that you would need to come 
so far for that.” 

“‘Oh—a very great deal farther,” she 
said with conviction. Then whimsically, 
“JT wander about the world, saying to 
myself, ‘Surely he is hiding somewhere, 
the man for whom I seek. I shall find 
him in some odd spot, see his face look- 
ing out of some window.’ ” 

“Tt is true, then,” Ulrik queried rally- 
ingly, “that to find him is a woman’s 
principal preoccupation ?” 

“No,” she replied, “it is as absurdly 
untrue as most of the stock things which 
men say about women— but circumstances 
have made it true for me.” 

Then, as he stood smiling satirically, 
unconvinced, she went on, “Can you 
believe that, in this late day, I had a father 
who left me his money on the condition 
that I married? Until I consummate 
that act I have but a few paltry thousands 
to call my own, and all my schemes of 
life are in abeyance.” 

He was alert now. “Did he also 
attach a name to the condition?” 

“Oh, no! He was not a tyrant, only 
a hater of modern ideas. He thought he 


,divined the germ of them in me, and 


wished to bind me down to his idea of 
happiness, as he understood it for a 
woman.” 

“Ah! Then the condition is not a 
difficult one to fulfil.” 

“And yet I am twenty-five now and 
have not been able to fulfil it! I believe 
in marriage, and know that many happy 
unions have been built up on affection 
and a true esteem, joined to similarity of 
principles and tastes. But I have wanted 
more than that, and I have an ideal— 
it is a terrible obstacle.” 

“ Ah—a very unattainable one, I sup- 
pose?” Ulrik ventured. 

“You will not think so when I tell you 
that it is all comprised under the one 
word ‘loyalty.’ But then loyalty is the 
flower, the refinement of all the other 
virtues. It rests upon the purest integrity, 
the highest conception of truth, and it 
supposes a far-seeing imagination and a 
finely tempered courage—for to be truly 
loyal one must be able to appreciate all 
the loss that may be involved, fully 
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prepared to affront all possible sacrifice. 
Well, when I have seen with what reserve, 
what hesitation, the average individual 
stands up even for an absent friend, I 
have understood that I asked too much 
of human nature, and, in despair, have 
thought of marrying Sir Ronald, my aunt’s 
stepson, whom you know.” 

Ulrik flushed again, cursing his betraying 
blood, ‘It is evident that he worships 
you,” he said in a low voice. 

‘* Yes, and he is so simple about it, and 
does not worry me. I am so tired of 
compliments, of the young men with over- 
developed muscles and under-developed 
intelligences who crowd round, all thinking 
and saying the same, only distinguished 
from each other by the colour of their 
neckties. Sir Ronald is not imaginative, 
not heroic, but at least he does not live 
for sport, nor ape anybody ; he tries in his 
kindly, blundering way to do his duty by 
the peasantry on his estate, and will be a 
real help and stay to his wife.” 

“Then I have to congratulate you ?” 
said Ulrik in a constrained voice, standing 
very still. 

“No, no,” she cried hurriedly ; “that 
was before. Now—everything is changed, 
for I have found the one I have been 
looking for, and he is better than my 
dream — more winning, more lovable.” 
She spoke very gently, and, turning slowly, 
faced him. 

“Yes?” said Ulrik, holding his breath 
tensely. 

“Yes, I have found him,” she went on 
softly, “and I believe he is not indif- 
ferent. But he is very proud, and I do 
not know—if he will come to me.” 

Her yearning gaze held his blue eyes 
petrified, and he remained motionless. 
Then the rosy colour which had been 
creeping up her neck spread over her 
face, and she circled away lightly on her 
skates, crying, ‘ Good-bye—our time is 
more than up.” 

Ulrik passed the rest of the day with 
his feet on the ice, but his soul in heaven. 
Her words might have referred to a 
dozen others, but her long, full gaze had 
been unmistakable, and, with his broad 
strain of idealism and Scandinavian mysti- 
cism, it was enough for him at first to 
know himself beloved. 

But with the night came the descent 
to earth, the duty of facing cold, stern 
facts. ‘The difference in their present 
positions and future prospects was not 
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insurmountable ; there was no morbid 
self-depreciation about him—he knew his 
parentage to be as good as hers, his 
education as wide. But he was not free ; 
he had pledged himself, three months 
before, to the child of his father’s oldest 
friend—the fair-haired Elsa, who had 
lived with them for years, grown up be- 
side him as a sister. He loved her as 
a sister—he knew that now, now that 
a deeper, fiercer love had taken _posses- 
sion of him. He had never had a sister, 
and had thought that the affectionate, pro- 
tective feeling that he had for Elsa was 
what a man felt towards the woman whom 
he would ask to be his wife. In truth, he 
had not thought much about the matter 
at all; Elsa was still quite young, and 
his thoughts had been all upon that other 
greater scheme for the rehabilitation of 
the house of Marten. 

Then a moment of fraternal tenderness 
at parting had rushed him into the fatal 
fact. He recalled the moment, saw the 
long avenue with its sombre pine-trees, the 
farewell to his mother on the threshold 
of the old home, and then Elsa and 
he walking slowly together to the gate. 
Her fair brow was clouded; it had 
been clouded for days—he had noticed 
it. She clung to his arm. 

“T cannot bear for you to go, Ulrik,” 
she said. “It is so lonely without you.” 

“It is only fora few months. I shall be 
back before you have had time to miss me.” 

“Qh, no, it seemed so long last year 
and then, who knows—things may never 
be the same again. You will fall in love 
with one of those fine ladies in Mittenfels 
and be lost to us for ever.” 

Tears stood in her blue eyes. Ulrik 
laid his cheek against hers, as he had done 
so often before. “ Silly little one,” he said 
tenderly, “as if I could ever be lost to 
you! ‘Those fine ladies are nothing to me, 
nor I to them—and you will always be the 
first and dearest woman in my life.” 

She had clung to him and sobbed a 
moment against his shoulder, and he had 
kissed her several times. ‘Then it was 
time to go, and they had separated, Elsa 
waving her handkerchief to him as he 
turned into the long white road which led 
to the distant station. 

He had spoken the words which bind 
a man for life, and yet he realised now 
that they had changed nothing, opened 
up no new vistas. They had not even 
changed the tone of his letters nor those 
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of Elsa’s, which had been written in the 
same old affectionate strain as before, and 
contained no reference to the parting 
scene nor its future issue. Oh, how blind 
he had been! how ignorant of himself 
and the possibilities of his nature—so 
wrapped up in a scheme which now 
seemed so cold and limited, as to be- 
lieve its fulfilment capable of satisfying 
his every longing. Ambition—family 
pride—to whom did they matter? His 
mother, perhaps, would not live to see 
the property restored to beauty and order, 
the old home resplendent again—and 
he, what did he care, for it all now? 
How lonely and sterile it seemed, for 
Elsa could not fill it. ‘There was only 
one who could fill it, only one who could 
put life and meaning into it. And she 
loved him! God! he was not bound— 
not formally betrothed. Elsa had not 
understood his words as final. He would 
explain to her—she would understand ; 
she didn't really care for. him like that. 

Then on his heated brain the clear 
words fell, “It is all comprised under the 
one word ‘ loyalty.’” That was her ideal 
of him. But to be loyal when loyalty 
meant bitter loss for them both—loss of 
all that made life lovely—‘hat she could 
not exact of him. And she need never 
know. 

But all through the feverish night Ulrik 
knew that he struggled in a losing game— 
that there was really no hope—that he 
was the prisoner of his word and could 
not escape without doing violence to him- 
self, to all that she loved in him. ‘There 
was only one question to be decided— 
how to let her know the truth. He would 
speak to her of his mother and of her 
adopted daughter—his betrothed—she 
would read his meaning in a flash. But 
no! it was too mean to go to her with 
cruel, cold hints—half-words, unworthy 
of her candour or his own. He must say 
all to her—or nothing, and he could say 
nothing unless she chose to speak again. 
She would think, perhaps, that he had not 
understood, but be too proud to speak 
again, and all would finish there. 

Three days dragged by. The morning 
lessons went on as usual. Miss Paton 
was seemingly her airy, lively self, and 
Ulrik smiling, and lightly satirical, as was 
his wont with her. But he avoided her 


eyes, for if he should read reproach in 
them how much would his strength be 
worth ! 


How heavy those half-hours had 
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become ; she could not feel it as he did ; 
she had, perhaps, but a vagrant fancy for 
him and would get over it. 

On the Saturday night there was to be 
a great carnival on the ice, and Ulrik had 
promised to be there. He was to give a 
short exhibition of free skating as his 
share of the entertainment. By nine 
o’clock the rinks were lit by the soft light 
of myriad Venetian lanterns, hung .over 
the ice like a canopy. The great moun- 
tains gloomed majestically around, their 
frosted, snowy cloak sparkling in the cold, 
pure rays of the half-moon, shining out of 
a cloudless sky, starry and deeply blue. 
‘The air was keenly cold and exhilarating ; 
it was a perfect night. Soon the orchestra 
struck up, and the scene became animated. 
Exclamations of admiration or amusement 
burst out on all sides as one after another 
the skaters came skimming across the ice 
in their fancy costumes, beautiful or gro- 
tesque. Miss Paton was late; a dozen 
voices clamoured for her, and Ulrik stood 
awaiting her arrival in a sombre corner 
near the pavilion. 

When she at last appeared his heart 
gave a great bound and bade fair to stifle 
him. She was dressed in a short black 
skirt with a small, green-silk apron, rea 
stockings, a bright, red-silk waistcoat laced 
with silver cord, white lawn sleeves and 
vest, and a quaint, white-starched head- 
dress. It was the costume of the women 
of the northern province of Sweden in 
which the house of Marten had had its 
home for generations. She seemed in 
the highest spirits, and, after exchanging 
some chaff with her friends, sped off 
across the ice. Ulrik followed her at a 
short distance, and soon she turned and 
caught sight of him. 

“Ah, Miss Paton,” he 
ardently, “ this is too kind ! 
what I would. . . .” 

She put her finger on her lips, laughing. 
“Hush!” she said. “It is a secret 
between you and me. Nobody knows 
what it is; they think it is Swiss.” 

“Where did you get it?” he asked 
eagerly. 

“T sent to Sweden for it as soon as 
ever the carnival was announced. When 
one skates one should be Swedish. 
What sort of a Swedish woman do I 
make?” He could not avoid her eyes 
this time, nor miss the shy, eager light in 
them. 

“Too realistic for anything,” he said, 


exclaimed 
I cannot say 
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with attempted lightness ; “ but not quite 
the right colouring of hair and eyes.” 

“Oh, well, you have enough of that 
for us both,” she returned gaily. “ Let 
us have a waltz, and get into the atmo- 
sphere of Swedish ice-festivals.” 

They swung off together to the rhythmic 
lilt of an inspiriting waltz-tune, and for 
five minutes Ulrik forgot Elsa and home 
and loyalty, and knew only that her supple 
body in the picturesque dress she had 
donned for his sake swayed in unison 
with his, that her little hand lay lightly 
on his shoulder. 

When the music ceased, they stood 


hand in hand, eyes. shining, cheeks 
glowing. Ulrik felt a tenseness in her 


attitude, a waiting ardour in her eyes. 
Then the company clamoured “ Herr 
Marten!” and he darted off to perform 
his part of the programme. A space was 
cleared for him in the laughing, motley 
crowd, and in a moment everybody had 
clustered round to watch him. It seemed 
to the spectators that he had never skated 
before with such marvellous grace and 
agility, such a reckless but captivating 
abandon. Backwards and forwards he 
swayed, leaping lightly as a trout to the 
surface of a shining pool, turning and 
doubling, poising himself like a swallow 
preparing for flight, then darting onward 
with the unerring swiftness of an arrow to 
its aim. Sure, fleet, flexible, and inex- 
pressibly airy and nimble, the exhibition 
touched the farthest bounds of high art ; 
the more so as the bulk of the on-lookers 
knew what hours and days of patient 
practice during many winters had been 
necessary to compass such a miracle of 
perfection. The applause was thundering 
and long; but Ulrik knew nothing and 
cared for nothing but the flush of intense 
pleasure on May Paton’s cheeks as she 
stood with parted lips on the inside of 
the closely packed circle. {[t was his hour 
of triumph, his cupful of life, and he 
drank deep of it, knowing the thirst that 
the years would bring and not be able to 
assuage. 

The night wore on; the orchestra had 
left ; some of the candles in the Venetian 
lanterns had flickered and gone out; the 
increasing cold had driven many from the 
ice, but still the hardy ones kept up the 
fun. May Paton’s Swedish costume still 
flashed around the rinks, and Ulrik’s eyes 
still followed it. They had _ waltzed 


together over and over again, but each 
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time in a greater silence, for her eager- 
ness was quenched, and he could no 
longer trust himself to speak. He 
lingered on now miserably, unwilling to 
go lest she might look for him again, 
Then on a sudden, in a dimly-lit and 
deserted corner, he saw her trip over 
something and fall heavily, then lie very 
still, He rushed forward, and, bending 
over her, exclaimed with a sharp and 
passionate anxiety—‘‘ Ah—you are hurt, 
min 4lskling !” 

“No,” she answered, stirring and look- 
ing up; “just quite stunned for a 
moment.” 

He raised her gently, and then stood 
holding her hands until she should have 
recovered herself. The hot blood had 
risen to his temples, for in his anxiety he 
had unwittingly let slip the tenderest word 
of endearment in the Swedish language. 
He was sure that she had recognised it 
for he had taught her it laughingly one 
day when, with her baby-cousin in her 
arms, she had asked him to call it by the 
sweetest word he knew. 

They were quite alone, the thinning 
crowd was clustered round the hot punch- 
bowl at the other end of the rinks. 

She looked at him steadily. “I heard 
what you said,” she half whispered. 

Then as he answered nothing, only 
gazed at her with an infinite wistfulness, 
she went on feverishly. 

** Oh, if there is anything that is going 
to separate us in the end, tell me here 
and now. Your silence is torturing me. 
There must be something, or you would 
have spoken—if not before, to-night, 
when you must have understood how 
much I care. It cannot be the wretched 
money—we are surely both above such a 
mean consideration, and your position is 
nothing, nothing to me—you must under- 
stand that. If you had cleaned the boots 
in the hotel, and I had had the same 
opportunity of coming in touch with you, 
and knowing you, the real man, as I know 
you now, I should have—loved you just 
the same.” Her voice finished in a 
trembling whisper which was almost a sob. 

“‘ Ah—don’t !” he cried sharply, as if 
in pain, his hands clasping hers more 
closely. 

“You do 











care—don’t you?” she 
pleaded. “I have not made some 
horrible mistake? Your eyes cannot lie, 
and you couldn’t have called me what 
you did just now if you hadn’t meant it,” 
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“ God—if I care!” he burst out. “ As 
if I cared for anything else in the world 
so much—as if life will ever mean any- 
thing when you go out of it!” 

“Then I must go out of 
asked in a still, tense voice. 

“J dm pledged to another woman.” 
He flung out the words with a sort of 
thwarted rage. “She was brought up 
with me. I love her like a sister. She 
wept when I left home this time, and I 
told her that she should always be the 
first and dearest woman in my life. I 
did not understand what I was doing, but 
I am pledged all the same.” 

“Oh,” she cried out, “she cannct 
understand and need you as I do!” 

“No,” he said, between set teeth, “ but 
she has my word.” 

They stood motionless for a moment, 
then the girl said slowly, “ Yes, she has 
your word, and I know that, being what 
you are, you will be loyal to her—I would 
not have you different. But she cannot 
take from me the hours we have spent 
together, nor the remembrance of this 


it?” she 


evening. I am not sorry I spoke—not 
ashamed.” 
“Ah, no,” he cried, “do not be 


ashamed! If you had not spoken we 
should have parted in silence—it would 
have been too cruel; while now, life has 
given us at least this moment.” 

He bared his fair head and kissed her 
reverently on the lips. 

“Yes,” she whispered, with a catch in 


her breath, “life has given us_ this 
moment.” 
That was all. They separated in 


silence an instant later. 
The next day Ulrik Marten learned 
that Miss Paton had returned to England. 


The Mittenfels season came to an end, 
as usual, in the middle of March. ‘Then 


the snow began to melt, and with it the 
melted also. 
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hotels closed up, one by one, the village 
took on a deserted air. Ulrik Marten was 
one of the last to leave ; he did not know 
whether he dreaged most the empty rinks 
or the heavy return to his Swedish home. 

The week before he left an English 
newspaper, which had come by post, was 
handed tohim. He knew the writing on 
the wrapper and hastily tore it open. 
On one of the pages a notice was marked. 
It ran: 


“A marriage has been arranged, 
and will shortly take place, between 
Sir Ronald Lewis, of Ringwood, 
Dorset, and Miss May Paton, 
daughter of the late General Paton, 
ot Chisholm, Devonshire.” 


Above on the white edge of the news- 
paper the words: “ You will understand,” 
were written in pencil. 

Yes, he understood. She had thought 
that thus it would be easier for them 
both, for they had their lives to live in 
spite of heartache. 

A fortnight later he was walking up 
the white road from the station, while 
his mother and Elsa waited to welcome 
him at the end of the long avenue of 
sombre pine-trees. Elsa was timidly shy 
as she greeted him, and her shyness in- 
creased as the evening woreon. Presently 
she got up, and hurriedly said “ Good- 
night,” leaving the mother and son alone. 

“Dear little Elsa,” said his mother 
softly. “She has a secret which she 
wants me to tell you. She is betrothed 
to Franz Falk. She was so unhappy 
about him before you went away; she 
thought he didn't care for her. I told 
her how very glad you would be.” 

Then, as Ulrik said nothing, his mother 
looked up at him suddenly, 

“My poor boy,” she faltered, “is any- 
thing the matter ?” 

His fair head had sunk into his hands, 
and he was sobbing bitterly, 








“Oblong had nothing up his sleeve and was tiring fast, but he was bred for staying and stuck doggedly 
to his work. Would he do it? By Gad, it was a near thing!” 














“ TAKIN’ CHANCES.” 
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was worry, though the root of the 
evil was gambling. 

Old Ted Rodney thoroughly deserved 
his reputation as one of the straightest 
trainers on the turf; and, though ap- 
parently lacking in geniality of manner, in 
reality his somewhat taciturn disposition 
concealed an unusually kind heart—a fact 
which was duly appreciated by all con- 
nected with racing. 

During his career most of the important 
races, at one time or another, had been 
won by horses under his care. Lately, 
however, there had been a distinct want 
of success, His friends put the blame on 
the worthlessness of his horses, but others 
were not so kind. 

During the season preceding the one in 
which the following episode took place, 
no less than three horses out of Rodney’s 
stable had been. backed by their con- 
nections as though there were no settling 
day; but, nevertheless, they had only 
finished ‘down the course.” People 
grumble when they lose their money by 
a short head, but when it comes to losing 
it by the length of a street, they generally 
look round to find some one on whom to 
vent their wrath ; and poor old Rodney 
came in for some very disparaging criti- 
cisms. 

Soon after the third fiasco happened, 
his best patron discovered an excuse for 
giving up racing, and accordingly he sold 
out; but he is again running horses— 
trained by another man. Rodney’s other 
patrons stood by him staunchly in his 
hour of need, and, although he had lost 
44,000 over his. supposed “two-stone 
certainties,” there was no reason why he 
should not have recovered, and been as 
successful as in previous years. But he 
lost his head. The whole of this sum 
was Owing to a man who was both able 
and willing to wait for the money. This 
man was then one of the biggest 
“operators” in the ring, but at the 
commencement of his career he owed 
and, 


, ‘HE beginning of the whole thing 


many a good turn to Rodney ; 
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other never 


people, he 


unlike many 
forgot it. 

About that time Rodney’s health began 
to fail, and this big debt began to worry 
him terribly. His friends feared that his 
mind would become affected ; but whether 
his ill-health caused him to worry, or 
whether his worries caused his ill-health, 
I cannot say. 

The £4,000 became a perpetual night- 
mare in the shape of four high, black 
walls, which hemmed him in on every 
side. Little wonder his family thought 
him morose and strange in his manner. 

However, one day, having. got the 
straight tip about a horse called Witti- 
cism, for a certain high-class selling 
hurdle race, he went down to the London 
Suburban meeting, at which the race was 
to be run, and backed the horse to win 
a “packet.” The “good thing” duly 
materialised, and Rodney bought the 
winner for 450 guineas. 

The crowd round the sale-ring soon 
dispersed after the hammer had finally 
fallen to Rodney’s bid ; but he remained 
leaning on the rails, surrounded by those 
black walls of his imagination. Afraid to 
move, he gazed vacantly into space. Soon 
ideas flashed into his disordered brain. 

His thoughts concerned a scheme for 
changing Witticism’s identity, in order to 
run him as a “ maiden.” 

When at length he had fully considered 
the obvious risks to which his idea exposed 
him, and devised means by which to 
overthrow the many obstacles that occurred 
to him, his plan of action resolved itself as 
follows : Witticism should at once be sent 
direct to his stud-farm in Leicestershire, for 
a couple of months’ rest. At the end of 
that time he should be sent to Russbury 
(his training-place in Wiltshire), accom- 
panied by a certain four-year-old bay 
gelding by Parchment out of Green Ferret, 
which sufficiently resembled Witticism to 
enable Rodney to effect a change of 
identity on the arrival of the two horses 
at Russbury. In the meantime, Witticism’s 
identity would have been considerably 
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disguised by the process of having his 
mane “ hogged ” and his tail “ banged.” 

Rodney thought ‘‘ Pounce Box” was a 
good name for Witticism, having regard 
to the other horse’s breeding, so he 
decided to register that name, if allowable. 

The Green Ferret gelding had never 
run in England, though he had run 
(unplaced) twice as a_ two-year-old in 
Ireland (where he was bought) ; and since 
then had been taking things easy at the 
farm, to have a chance of growing before 
being put over hurdles. 

On the whole the chances were against 
him; but, nevertheless, he must take 
them. 

When Rodney awoke from his reverie 
he was relieved to find that the black 
walls of his imagination had vanished ; 
and it was with head erect and footstep 
light that he walked across the paddock 
to the stables and entered Witticism’s box. 

To the eye of the ordinary race-goer 
(who only knows one horse from another 
by his race-card and the number on the 
attendant lad’s arm) this horse would look 
very much like many another bay-coloured 
race-horse. It had no peculiarities of 
make, shape, or markings. At least, so 
thought Rodney, as he moved over to the 
near-side of the box and looked Witticism 
over, while the lad took hold of the 
head-collar and put the horse “on _ his 
legs.” 

“Not much room for improvement 
here,” said the old man to himself as he 
“felt” the horse. “ He’s about as fit as 
he can be made.” 

When Rodney returned home that 
night, his family noticed a change for the 
better in hismanner. ‘Though occasionally 
he relapsed into sullen moodiness, on the 
whole he seemed brighter, and appeared 
to take a more hopeful view of things 
generally. 


So far all had gone well. On the 
arrival of the two horses at Russbury, no 
one appeared to suspect anything wrong 
when Rodney informed his head lad that 
the hog-maned, bang-tailed horse was 
Pounce Box, by Parchment, out of Green 
Ferret, and that the other was Witticism. 

Rodney had carefully considered the 
question of “ placing” Pounce Box, and 
in order to supply a cast-iron certainty, as 
well as to obviate risk, he had entered 
him in a sequence of £70 maiden hurdle 
races at some of the minor meetings. 
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He knew better than to expect the 
starting-price ‘‘ merchants” would stand 
more than one or two “across ’em,” but 
when that way was barred, he could fly 
the horse at higher game and back him 
in the ring. 

Pounce Box had “done” well since 
his rest, and was now fairly “ straight.” 
He was in a race on the Monday of the 
following week ; and, as there had been 
a fair amount of rain, Rodney judged it 
best to let him take his chance. Ac- 
cordingly he wrote off to Billy Clegg, the 
well-known gentleman jockey, as follows: 


DEAR MR. CLEGG,— 

I should like you, if you can, to ride 
my horse Pounce Box at Whirl on Monday 
next. He is in the Maiden Hurdle race 
there, and has a good chance, I think ; any- 
how, I am backing him. He is a beautiful 
jumper, and can stay, so you needn’t mind 
going to the front, if they hang about. You 
are on a pony to nothing, but I can’t afford 
more, as it’s only a little race. I shall look 
out for you at. Paddington. 

Yours truly, 
EDWARD RODNEY. 
P.S.—Please wire if you can’t ride. 


silly Clegg made his home with an old 
school-friend who had a successful little 
training-stable in Surrey ; and this suited 
Billy well, as he could always keep in 
practice by riding gallops and “ schools.” 
This young amateur rider was generally 
supposed to live by riding winners. But 
nothing when you lose, and a “ pony” 
(the limit) when you win, and are lucky 
enough to “touch,” is an arrangement 
that hardly pays travelling expenses. 
Very slight in build, he looked almost too 
fragile to excel in the rough-and-tumble 
game of ’chasing; but, as was generally 
admitted, not many professionals could 
give him an ounce in a tight “ finish,” and 
he could handle a hard-puller as well as 
any one. Walking only a pound or two 
over nine stone in weight, his difficulty 
was, not whether he could do the weight, 
but whether he could get “ lead ” enough! 
However, he was free of engagements for 
Monday, so he accepted the ride on 
Pounce Box with alacrity. On the morn- 
ing of the race, having stayed overnight 
in town, he caught the first race-special 
from Paddington. His “kit” had gone 
on from the last meeting with his valet, 
so he was not worried with a stone or two 
of lead, or the rest of the paraphernalia. 
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Billy had- ridden a few odd times at 
the Whirl meeting, and knew the course 
well enough, but he intended to walk 
round it, if only to examine the “ going,” 
which was usually pretty bad here. In 
wet weather it was ‘‘up to their hocks” ; 
in dry, it was rough and baked. 

On arriving at the course, he entered 
the paddock and joined the little group 
of trainers and jockeys standing round 
the weighing-room door, and was met by 
the usual queries: “‘ Hallo, Billy, what 
do you ride?” “Do you go round in the 
second?” ‘ Right-o, I shall be with yer.” 
“What’ll win that?” and so on. Whirl 
is almost the earliest National Hunt 
meeting of the season, consequently 
greetings were warmer and more pro- 
nounced than usual ; so, instead of walking 
round, he stopped to chat with the others. 
Inside the weighing-room several jockeys 
were waiting to weigh-out for the first 
race. Billy was rather surprised to notice 
that Fred Burton was in the scale-chair, 
because that jockey was attached to a 
stable which very rarely ran horses at 
the smaller meetings. However, as he 
passed into the dressing-room he remem- 
bered reading in the Sfortsman that 
Charlie Field, the well-known trainer, had 
got one entered in the over-night selling 
hurdle race; but, beyond thinking that 
if Field fancied the horse it ought to 
very nearly win, he gave no more thought 
to the matter. He rather wondered 
where Rodney was, and why he had 
not turned up, but as he had received 
no wire he continued to expect him. 
However, even if the old man did not 
come, Billy knew what to do. 

Before weighing-out he went into the 
paddock to see whether Pounce Box had 
arrived. Looking at his card he found 
the number was ten—there were nineteen 
entries. In a minute or so he had spotted 
the horse, and, going over to have a look 
at him, said, “ How is he, my lad?” 

“Never better, sir, ’e’s cleaned up 
everything—all but jes’ the sweepin’s,” 
answered the lad. 

Pounce Box’s low-grown appearance 
had been considerably heightened by 
the process of having his mane hogged 
and his tail banged. Knowing how the 
horse was bred, Billy was delighted with 
his hunter-like appearance, and said to 
himself, “He looks like carrying the 
others.” Just then arose the cry, “They're 
off,” so, hurrying to the stand, he made a 
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place for himself on one of the lower 
steps. Finding himself next to Field, he 
said, ‘‘They’ve made yours favourite, 
haven’t they, Charlie?” 

“Yes,” answered Field; “but I don’t 
mind tellin’ you, if mine can win, the 
others aren’t horses at all! She’s not 
worth fivepence !” 

“* Anyway, she’s goin’ well enough now,” 
said Billy, with his glasses up. 

“The fact is,” whispered Field, ‘“ Mr. 
Lintone bred this mare, and would give 
his soul to win any sort of race with her; 
otherwise I wouldn’t have bothered to 
bring her here. If she can’t win this, 


_I shall tell him to have her shot.” 


**She’s cat’s-meat already, or I never 
saw a broken back before,” cried Billy, 
as the mare was seen to splinter a hurdle 
and fall. ‘I’m afraid poor Fred’s hurt, 
though,” he added; “he’s never moved 
a muscle. They didn’t half ‘come it’; 
looked to me as if she never even tried 
to jump.” 

**T don’t care a damn about the mare, 
but I’m afraid you're right about the boy,” 
said Field, staring through his glasses at 
the fallen jockey. “I must go out and 
see what’s the matter,” he continued, as 
he rammed the magnifiers into their case. 
Without further delay he forced a way 
down through the onlookers, and walked 
quickly out on to the course in the direc- 
tion of the prostrate lad. , 

A few minutes later Billy “ passed” 
the scales ; and, calling the lad in charge 
of Pounce Box into a corner of the 
paddock, there proceeded to saddle and 
put the horse “to rights.” There were 
thirteen runners—a big field for Whirl. 

Pounce Box opened favourite at 
“evens.” No doubt most of the s.p. 
money had already got back to the ring, 
but a lot of “stuff” went on Creeper 
and Oblong. 

Creeper hailed from a clever stable, 
which apparently fancied his chance; 
anyhow, some of the money came from 
those usually identified with the stable; 
and, as the horse was to be steered by 
“Snitch ” Thickset, all the ‘ punters ” 
who followed the money quite thought 
they had “found the pea.” 

A few other horses were backed at 
outside prices for an odd sovereign or 
two, but all the serious business was for 
Pounce Box, Creeper, and Oblong. 

“‘ Now, jockeys, get up, please! Now, 
jockeys, please!” called out the official 
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responsible for getting the horses out of 
the paddock. None of the riders seemed 
to take much notice, and the ignored one 
began to get a little peevish. ‘ Now, 
jockeys! Will you get up?” he shouted ; 
then in a lower and almost pleading voice 
said, “ Now, Mr. Clegg, please !” 

Billy and one or two of the others 
began to pull off their overcoats and 
goloshes ; soon all were “chucked up,” 
and filing their way out through the little 
paddock gate on to the course. 

Just then Rodney, looking purple in 
the face and strangely excited, galloped 
up in a cab of sorts to the paddock 
entrance. Hastily handing the driver a 
sovereign, he ran towards the weighing- 
room, glancing wildly about him. 
they gone out?” he gasped to the clerk 
of the course, whom he had encount- 
ered in the doorway. 

“Yes, they’ve just this moment gone 
down,” answered that official. ‘ Why, 
is anything the matter?” he continued, 
as the old man reeled and clutched at 
the doorpost. 

“No—no, thank yer, er—that’s all 
right—just a bit giddy,” replied Rodney ; 
but to himself he said, ‘‘Too late! My 
God, I’m ruined !” 

“Come in my room,” said the official 
kindly. ‘A few minutes’ rest and a 
drink will soon put you right.” Then, 
taking the old man’s arm, he led him into 
the inner room, and there let him sink 
into the nearest comfortable chair. 

For a minute or two Rodney seemed 
on the point of collapsing altogether, but 
a brandy-and-soda soon revived him. 

When he had sufficiently recovered, he 
began to jerk out some sort of an ex- 
planation. ‘ You see, I’ve had a bit of 
a rush—missed the first ‘special,’ and 
the second didn’t allow time for acci- 
dents—wheel came off my rotten cab 
when we'd gone about a mile—not a 
vehicle in sight—thought it best to walk 
on—picked up another cab on the main 
troad—galloped like hell—wanted to see 
Clegg before the race—bit too late, after 
all—heart’s not so strong as it was.” 

“Tm very sorry. Is there anything I 
can do, Mr. Rodney?” said the official, 
genuinely concerned, but anxious not to 
miss seeing the race. 

“No, thank yer,” replied Rodney. 
“You be off ; I know you’ve plenty to do. 
I'll stay here a bit, if I may?” 

“Stay as long as you like, and help 
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yourself to anything that is here,” said the 
other. “ Well, if you’ll excuse me, I'll get 
on, but I'll look in again shortly.” 

Left alone, Rodney buried his head 
despairingly in hishands. It was not the 
“bit of a rush” that had upset him, it was 
the thought of Field’s presence at the 
meeting—Field, who had trained Pounce 
Box whenknown to the public as Witticism, 
from his yearling days to the day that 
Rodney bought him! If Pounce Box 
won, as he was almost certain to do, Field 
would be equally certain to look the horse 
over and recognise him. If only Rodney 
had looked carefully at his Sfortsman 
before the train steamed outof Paddington, 
he could have wired to Billy not to run 
the horse ; but the “special” was a non- 
stop one. Beyond glancing at the day’s 
programme for the Whirl Races, to see 
the time of Pounce Box’s race, he never 
looked at the over-night entries until the 
train had started ; then he was shocked to 
see that Field had a horse entered in the 
selling hurdle race. He comforted him- 
self with the thought that (allowing half an 
hour for the four-mile drive) he would 
reach the course in sufficient time before 
the first race to prevent Billy from 
weighing-out, and to send Pounce Box 
home ; but he had not reckoned on the 
craziness of the local vehicles. 

The only way which Rodney could see 
out of the difficulty was to throw himself 
on Field’s mercy and implore him not 
to give the game away. He had not the 
heart to go and see the race, so just sat 
pondering on the terrible disgrace of the 
thing, and silently awaiting his fate in utter 
despair. 


When Billy reached the starting-post, 
he was more than once asked if he 
intended “going along,” but on each 
occasion he skilfully evaded the question. 
After two or three “breaks away,” the 
specially appointed starter—a local sports- 
man—began to think it was time to show 
his authority. “Come back, all of you,” he 
began. ‘Come right back behind me. 
No! Right back! Getupthere! Come 
up and get into line ! Will you come back, 
I say!” All this was mingled with cries of 
“No, sir! Not yet, sir! No, no!” from 
jockeys whose horses were hanging back, 
as the starter kept raising his flag. 

“Look out! g-u-u-r-r-r!” shouted one 
of the riders to an evil-looking brute with 
his “ears on his neck.” Smack! Some- 
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thing was kicked ; but luckily no damage 
was done. “Take the swine out of the 
way,” growled another. ‘Then, just as one 
horse was facing round the wrong way, 
and another was a dozen lengths in front 
of the hindmost, our sporting starter raised 
his flag, crying, “Are you all ready?” 
The jockey whose horse was round the 
wrong way frantically yelled, ‘“ No! no!” 
but something told the others that the 
flag would fall this time, and, instead of 
waiting to answer the question or hanging 
about, they set their horses going for all 
they were worth. Even those who aren’t 
“trying” like to get well away. 

This time they were off right enough, 
and away they went—some pulling and 
hauling, to try to steady excitable ones, 
others bustling and rousing lazy ones, all 
in the endeavour to keep their places. 

Pounce Box had got well away, and 
was lying close up—fourth. ‘hey were 
coming at the first flight of hurdles, and 
all had more or less settled into their 
stride, Crack! crack! crack! went a 
confused rattling as all swept safely over, 
leaving four of the hurdles either flat or 
half down, At the second flight, two of 
the leading horses swerved rather badly, 
and interfered with Pounce Box, so Billy 
let him stride to the head of affairs, feeling 
that he was on a rare good jumper. 
Certainly the safest place to be, when on 
a good “ lepper,” is in front ; especially so 
in a “field” of half-schooled “ maidens,” 
at the beginning of a season. 

For the first mile and a half Pounce 
Box led, “ pulling double,” two lengths 
clear of Oblong, Creeper, and Paper ; 
the rest were gradually getting strung out 
into a tail nearly a quarter of a mile long. 
Creeper was not going quite so kindly as 
Thickset would have liked, and already 
he had tried the effect of a reminder 
with the “cosh.” ‘This horse had gone 
well in a trial at home with three others, 
and plenty of elbow-room, but this was a 
very different sort of game; what with 
the showers of dirt and grit flung up in 
his face, and a bump or two from other 
horses, he did not half like it. 

They were to finish that time, and, 
half a mile from home, Billy felt he could 
win in a walk if he wanted. Just then a 
crash, followed by a thud and a scuffle 
immediately behind, told him something 
had “come it.” It was Creeper, who had 

taken off” a length too soon ; but fortu- 
nately Thickset escaped without injury. 
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The last flight of hurdles was placed 
rather more than half-way up a little, 
straight valley (about three hundred ‘yards 
long), at the end of which the track bent 
sharply to the- left, round the outside 
“wing” of the water-jump, which was 
tucked in close against a high and strag- 
gling hedge. Nothing could be seen of 
the winning-post from the little valley, 
until one had negotiated the turn round 
the ‘‘water.” ‘This turn was much sharper 
than one imagined ; but, once round, all 
was fairly plain sailing, as the railed-off 
run-in, still on the bend, and all uphill, 
took one to the winning-post. 

billy’s hands were getting cramped 
with steadying Pounce Box, and he was 
thinking mainly about not winning too 
far; he knew he had to turn somewhere 
just there, instead of going straight on, 
as when going round the first time; but 
he was not quite sure of his ground, and 
Pounce Box had passed the wing of the 
“water” before Billy saw the rails and 
realised his mistake. ‘The horse was a 
resolute, hard-pulling sort, and, being full- 
stretch, was anything but balanced for 
the sharp turn. By a desperate effort 
Billy got him pulled round, but not before 
horse and man were within an ace of going 
over the rails on the far side of the run-in, 

Meantime, Oblong, only four lengths 
behind at the moment of error, dashed 
up on the inside, and was ridden by his 
jockey for all he was worth. Oblong had 
nothing up his sleeve and was tiring fast, 
but he was bred for staying and stuck 
doggedly to his work. Would he do it? 
By Gad, it was a near thing! 

“Oblong wins! Oblong’s won it 
shrieked the delighted backers of that 
horse. ‘‘Pounce Box, I tell yer! He'll 
catch him yet!” yelled the dismayed, 
but still hopeful supporters of our horse, 
as Billy “‘ outed” his whip for a one, two ; 
but he sensibly replaced it, and rode his 
horse home with his hands and legs. 
Pounce Box, though wide of the other, was 
certainly catching him “ hand over fist.” 

“Pounce Box! Oblong!” shouted the 
half-frantic backers of those horses, one 
against another, each yelling for the horse 
he had backed. What a race! They 
were almost on the post, but, being wide 
of each other, it was impossible to see 
which had it. Pounce Box struggled 
gamely, and Billy rode for his very life, 
though he felt he could never do it. 
They swept past the post; he was ahead 
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for certain then, but what was the use 
of that? Not knowing what to think, 
but hoping at least for a dead-heat. he 
started pulling up. 

What a roar went up! None but the 
little man in the “box” could say for 
certain what had won. The excitement 
was so intense that the “ bookies” even 
forgot to offer odds on the result. A 
moment later, up went-the little frame 
by the judge’s box with the numbers 10, 
5, and 12, one above the other in the 
order named. Pounce Box’s number was 
10, and top. ‘There was a storm of 
applause for the successful horse and his 
rider, as they passed through the little 
gate into the paddock. What a difference 
those few inches on the right side made ! 
[f Billy had got “beat,” those fickle 
turfites would have been just so many 
raging beasts, ready to tear him into small 
pieces. Now it was: “ Well ridden, Mr. 
Clegg!” ‘Well done, Mr. Clegg!” 
‘Well ridden, sir!” 

“By your leave, piease! thank yer,” 
said Billy, as he edged through the crowd 
round the weighing-room door, on his 
way to the scales, weight-cloths on 
shoulder, saddle on arm, and dragging 
his half-picked-up martingale in his whip- 
hand. 

‘Let the winner come,” said the other 
jockeys, and, by custom, those waiting 
their turn to weigh-ovt for the next or 
weigh-in after the last, stood aside for 
the winner to weigh-in. 

“ Eleven-nine,” said Billy. 

“Four pound against,” said the man 
who handled the weights—a moment to 
steady the swinging of the scales. 

“Take it off,” said the clerk of the same. 
Slowly down went the beam; yes, he 
just pulled it. “All right,” said the 
clerk of the scales, without a trace of 
emotion. 

* All r-i-i-i,” shouted a minor official, 
as he went out to run up the white flag ; 
and the cry was echoed and cheered by 
thousands of voices. 

‘“* Pay! Pay!” they said in the rings, 
though not quite so loud as when they’ve 
“skinned the lamb.” 


While Rodney sat in the little private 
room at the back of the weighing-room, 
he could almost picture every incident 
of the race in his mind’s eye from the 
noise of the people on the stands. The 
wild shouts of excitement which rose 
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when Pounce Box nearly ran out, told him 
something extraordinary had happened, 
and as the sound swelled and increased 
in intensity, he guessed that a desperately 
close finish was being fought out; but 
the terrific roar which ensued, told him 
the climax was reached, and the result 
a popular one If Pounce Box had won, 
thought Rodney, as he surely must have 
done, popularity meant a short price ; but 
what did it matter? the fraud was bound 
to be exposed. He wondered how Field 
would act, and dubbed himself a madman 
to have taken such awful risks, 

However, he was not kept long in 
suspense, as the door opened, and Billy 
Clegg burst in, saying, “Why, Mr. 
Rodney, they tell me you’re seedy. I’m 
awfully sorry. We’ve won all right; but, 
by Jove! it was a near thing! All my 
fault, you know. Ought to have won ‘ten 
minutes.’ But, I say, you’re feeling pretty 
bad, aren’t you? Can I do anything for 
you?” 

*“T’m glad you won,” said the old man 
at last, in a level and unemotional voice. 
“T say, where’s Field ?” he added. 

“Field? Oh, that reminds me. I’m 
afraid poor Burton’s hurt. The mare had 
to be shot, you know,” said Billy. 

“Oh,” said Rodney _ uninterestedly ; 
then, beginning to see a ray of hope in 
such circumstances, he asked eagerly, 
“Isn’t Field here ?” 

‘**No,” replied Billy; “he went off with 
Burton in a cab to the hospital.” 

“Was that before your race,” asked 
Rodney, trying to speak in his natural 
voice, and moving across the room to hide 
his emotion. 

“Yes,” answered Billy, wondering what 
ailed the old man. “ Field said he didn’t 
believe in race-course doctors, and thought 
the best thing was to get to the hospital 
as soon as possible.” 

Rodney braced himself up with an effort, 
and congratulated Billy on having won. 

“‘T ony hope you’ve had a good win,” 
said Billy. ‘Some one must have backed 
it. ‘They tell me you couldn’t get on at 
any price at the finish.” 

**Tt’ll be a case of odds on, then,” said 
Rodney, looking more pleased than sorry. 
To himself he said, ‘I wish I hadn’t 
won a penny piece. ‘Ihe shorter the 
price the better pleased I shall be. It’s 
the last time I ever try the crooked game ; 
and, if ever 1 ‘take chances’ again, Vl 
see to it my good name isn’t at stake.” 
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Over the Cevennes. 





OUR MOTOR TOUR THROUGH FRANCE, 


[The following article—the first literary effort of its author—is written by a girl aged fifteen. The 
illustrations, from sketches and photographs, are the work of her sister, aged sixteen.] 


E had a 
thousand 
miles to 


go, with England 
before us, the 
Riviera and the sun 
behind us, and the 
new French chauf- 
feur to pilot us in 
the car. 

Eugene was a 
great feature, first 
of all because he 
was French, and 
secondly, and 
mostly, because he 
was comic and kept 
us smiling all day 
long. He was 
good-looking in a 
French way, but not 
the sort of good 
looks any English- 
man would be 
jealous of. Very 
scraggy, and very 
foreign, and very 
neat, with a well- 
greased moustache, 
dark eyes’and dark 
hair. He dressed 
as if for a wedding 











Apt: an old street. 
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in smooth — grey 
cloth, with an 
emerald tie-pin and 
platinum watch- 
chain. His patent 
leathers made your 
feet ache, they were 
so dainty and 
cramped. His 
manners were so 
superb as to be 
almost alarming. 
Such is, or was, 
Eugéne, for alas! 
he did not last long. 

We consisted of 
my mother, father, 
and sister and my- 
self. The car, also 
French, is the most 
perfect engine you 
ever saw—in its 
owner’s mind, the 
only satisfactory 
kind. This may 
sound as if I am 
doing a little adver- 
tising, but I’m not, 
as we don’t make 
or sell this car. 
The only things we 
make in the motor- 
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ing line are enemies on 
the road. Eugéne rather 
increased them when he 
put grease into the engine 
to save himself from clean- 
ing it, and made nasty 
blue smoke and smells 
come out of the exhaust 
pipe. 

But I will not say too 
much against him, for he 
was not a bad sort, and 
if it had not been for him 
we might not have come 
home by car; and if we 
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hadn’t come home by 
car, I shouldn’t have | Bee 
written this, and you 
would have been much 


happier than you are now, 
but you couldn’t have been as happy as 
we were at the idea of our future tour. 
Crossing the Basses-Alpes in a motor 
was perhaps not quite the right thing to 
have done, but it was modern and novel, 
and we did it. We ought to have gone 
up tied to each other like papers on the 
tail of a kite; at least, that is what I 
imagine when “ snow-covered Alps” are 


Bourges: the Cathedral from the Public Gardens. 








Villefort + Eugéne greases the car. 


mentioned. But our way, though not so 
picturesque, was more convenient. As 
we wound upwards we would see the road 
across a deep ravine only a few hundred 
yards away, but taking us many miles to 
reach the spot which had seemed so near. 

Whirling round a corner, we would 
suddenly see, far away below us, a little 
village hidden in a fertile valley, and find 
that we were actually to descend to 
it, and then we would climb up the 
precipice at the other side and look 
back on the way we had come. 
Once, looking backwards through a 
gap in the grey mountains, we saw 
the blue Mediterranean, where we 
had come from in the morning, and 
we said good-bye to it sadly. I am 
sure the car would have shed a drop 
of petrol to show its sorrow if it 
had not been too well brought up 
for that. Eugéne was the only one 
who did not feel a pang. I sup- 
pose he was too full of the idea of 
seeing England, and returning, able 
to crow over his family with his 
superior knowledge of English and 
the world. 

We spent our first night at Digne, 
a little Provencal town, resting at 
the chief hotel, which was managed 
by a man and his wife. He was 
both “chef” and “ maitre d’hétel,” 
and it pleased him immensely that 
we went in, and watched him making 
with his clever fingers the ‘cream 


vanille,” and cooking the cold 
“asperges” for our dinner. Let us 


hope he will never guess that it was 



























more for warmth than from 
interest that we went, for I 
am afraid it would hurt his 
feelings dreadfully, and he 
was a chef of some conceit. 
It certainly was a nasty night 
with a good deal of rain, but 
we started for Nimes next 
morning in fine weather. 

At a little village called 
Forcalquier, where we stopped 
to buy picture postcards, we 
were soon surrounded by a 
group of children in the 
market-place, who had evi- 
dently never seen a car be- 
fore, and stared at us in 
open-mouthed astonishment. 

Outside Apt, in the Vau- 
cluse, we had our first punc- 
ture. Anti-motorists would 
say, “ You see, that is always 
the way with motorists,” but 
one does sometimes hear of broken 
shafts and small accidents even with one 
of those antiquated things known as 
carriages. From Nimes we went to 
Aigues-Mortes, lying on the flat land 
by the coast, and then on the fourth 
day we crossed the Cevennes, and once 
more started climbing. We were all disap- 
pointed to find, instead of the lovely green 
mountains and woodland paths described 
by Stevenson, black, iron-looking soil and 
collieries. What a pity it is that business 
is always ugly. But after a little we left 


this country of industry behind us, and 
climbed over hills and dales, and only 
now and then we would see a coal shaft 
on the top of a hill with a little train 
carrying coal down to the town. Gradually 
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This was the subject of one of Charles Méryon’s famous etchings, and is 


practically unchanged in appearance 


the scenery improved. Short stunted 
trees were growing as we mounted higher, 
and we flew through little villages where 
all the women sat making lace in quaint 
little caps. They looked up at us as we 
passed, but never for a moment rested 
their busy fingers. 

After much twisting round corners and 
climbing of hills we came to Villefort 
hidden away in a valley, and not to be 
discovered till you were actually there. 
Here we lunched, and were surprised to 
find English people already eating up the 
déjeuner that we were so ready for. They 
had come in two cars decorated with 
flags, as it was the time when there was 
the suggestion of a railway strike, and 
they hoped that by publishing the fact 
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that they were English they would be 
treated with due consideration. After 
lunch we were obliged to buy grease to 
put in the engine after so much climbing, 
much to the disgust of Eugéne, who 
hated having to dirty his clean fingers 
in putting it in. 

The road through the second half of 
the Cevennes from Villefort to Le Puy 
was much prettier. It was through this 
part that Stevenson went with Modestine, 
and passed Pradelles and Langogne. Le 
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but had spent his evenings buying picture 


postcards to send to his mother. My 
father told him to do it at once, but with 
a shrug of his shoulders he said, “ Mais 
je n’ai pas des sabots.” We insisted,.and, 
horrified at having to do it in his patent 
leathers, he finally gave in, and, standing 
as far away from the water as possible, 
he set to work. 

About six hours later we found him 
finishing the last of the four wheels, the 
only parts he had attempted to clean. 

Next we reached 











Bourges, and went all over 
the beautiful Cathedral, 
and saw the famous old 
“Rue des Toiles,” the 
subject of one of Charles 
Méryon’s etchings which I 
had often seen at home. 

As we got farther north 
into the Touraine Eugéne 
was greatly struck by the 
scenery. He would often 
exclaim, “ Ah, le joli vert,” 
which he found so much 
brighter than the grey olive 
trees of the South. He 
would call our attention 
to “les petits lapins ” and 
the cattle grazing in the 
open, for on the Riviera 
they are all shut up in 
byres. 

The first we saw of the 
chateaux was Chenon- 
ceaux, which all travellers 
know, but we did not 
approach it from the usual 
way. We found a little 
lane leading across abutter- 
cup field, and we came 








Loches: Pont des -Cordeliers. 


Puy itself is one of the most interesting 
old towns in France, with its three 
churches all on rocks, and the huge 
golden Madonna and Child also perched 
on a rock. ‘To show how large it is, my 
sister climbed the stair which mounts 
right up into the statue, and was able 
to put her head out of a hole in the neck, 
and we saw her like a tiny speck in the 
distance with her hair blowing about her 
face. 

Thatafternoon we were simplyastounded 
to find that Eugéne had never attempted 
to clean the car since we had left Antibes, 





suddenly to the beautiful 
old chateau standing across 
the quiet river on which 
the dragon-flies settled like dittle blue 
flowers. 

All the way Eugéne had filled us with 
vivid descriptions of these old castles 
which he himself had never seen, and 
when we told him we would stay by the 
car while he went to see this one, he said 
he had seen enough of it on picture post- 
cards !! 

At Loches we had most excellent cook- 
ing all done by one “chef.” We told him 
we wanted a meal, and at seven o’clock 
he was standing on his clean little white- 
washed steps in a spotless white apron 
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and cap with dinner all 
cooked and ready in the 
kitchen. He asked my 
mother when she would 
like dinner—“ sept heures 
ou sept heures et demie, 
comme madame _ vou- 
drait.”. Would she like 
peas, asparagus, or arti- 
chokes ? There were, I 
should think, six or seven 
different sauces ready for 
us to choose. We had 
a delicious seven-course 
dinner at an inn where, 
in England, we would 
have been given roast 

















beef and tart. 

After Tours we followed 
the Loire along beautiful, 
flat white roads which were bordered by 
plane-trees, and on which the car glided 
like glass at a good speed in a land vastly 
superior to ours, according to the motorist, 
in having no speed limit. 

We went through Amboise and Blois, 
stopping at the chateaux and going on to 
Chambord, an enormous building with 
four hundred bedrooms and_ sixty-four 
staircases. I think the luxury of touring 
in a motor is that you can stop and see 
everything you want to, instead of long- 
ing, as you do in a train, to go slower and 
look over some chateau you have read 
about and particularly wanted to see. 

We found one night at Orleans enough, 
for Jeanne d’Arc became rather mono- 
tonous after the amount we saw and 
heard of her. Place Jeanne d’Arc, Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, Café Jeanne 
d’Arc, postcardsof Jeanne 


The chateau of Chambord. 


along, without coats, on account of the 
great heat. At about eleven, the hottest 
hour, we burst a back tyre, and Eugéne, 
with the perspiration running down his 
face, changed it while we sat in the ‘thin 
shade of the thin trees until it was ready. 

At Chartres there was an enormous 
fair in the market-place, which was filled 
with booths of every kind. ‘Toboggans, 
cinematographs, roundabouts, strong men, 
mazes, and competitions of every kind. 
There was one for which we entered— 
and strangely did not win a_ prize. 
We had a number of bottles on which 
it was quite impossible to throw some 
very small rings, and another for which 
you won, or rather did not win, little birds. 
In bed at night we could see the flaring 
lights and hear the drums and whistles 





d’Arc, not to mention 
statues of Jeanne d’Arc. 
These were in every 
church, on every bridge, 
and in every market-place. 
In fact, I think she rather 
spoilt Orleans, or perhaps 
Orleans was spoiling her. 

The road to Chartres 
was magnificently straight 
all the way, although the 
scenery was rather flat 
and uninteresting. The 
country on either side 
had not a tree for miles, 
except the planes (like 
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the road to Amboise) to 
shade us as we rushed 


The road to Chartres: a puncture. 
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of the merry-go-rounds and all the de- 
_lights of a fair which did not, you may 
be certain, tend to send us to sleep. 
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came seized with a longing? for home; 
perhaps it was because he realised how 
far away from it he was, for looking at a 








Chartres from the river. 


We avoided Paris, where the roads are 
seas of mud, and went north to Rouen, 
passing Dreux and Evreux. The road 
after Chartres was very much greener 
than any we had yet been on, and not so 
flat as it had been the day before. We 
had tea at Rouen, but went on to Caude- 
bec-en-Caux for the night. We were 
warmly welcomed by the landlady at the 
little hotel, who remembered us, as we 
had been there six years ago. It wasa 
gorgeous evening, and we had our dinner 


map of France on a large scale he turned 
to us, with tears in his eyes, saying, ‘‘ Que 
je suis loin de mes parents.” 

Next day we went up to Boulogne 
along bare roads, and arrived at six 
o'clock. We were all very disgusted with 
it, as the town looked so horribly smoky 
and dirty after the lovely country that we 
had come through. ‘The dining-room of 
the hotel was abominably unventilated, 
and we could not have the windows open 
because of the nasty stuffy air outside. 
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ing, but we 
had to be 
at the pier 
to see the 
car hooked 
on to the 
crane and 
slung on to 
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emptied out the petrol, and we sat watch- 
ing them in the broiling sun on the dirty 
quay, feeling very hot and depressed. 

As the steamer went out into the 
English Channel we looked back at the 
boats in the harbour and the old red 
houses on the hill behind, and we waved 
good-bye to France with “ funny feelings 
inside.” This time the car cast aside its 
manners and shed the’ last drop of petrol 
it contained to show its grief. Eugtne 
looked wistfully back until we lost sight 
of the town, and then, whether he braced 
himself with the idea of seeing England, 
or was filled with sorrow at leaving France, 
Ido not know. At any rate, he was dis- 
gusted to find no cafés on arriving at 
Folkestone. It was Sunday, and it looked 
so dull. To him roast beef seemed a 
very insufficient meal ; I am sure he longed 
for his ceufs a la créme or omelette. 
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When we arrived home, he astonished 
us by saying he must go back at once, 
he must see his mother. What would 
happen if he became ill in this unknown 
land, where, he said with the usual shrug 
of his shoulders, he was sans langue et 
sans oreilles. We told him he might go 
in a week. A week!: He must go at 
once—to-day. We were obliged to give 
in. 

We showed him round the garden, and 
at his special request gave him picture 
postcards of the house. All his ambitions 
of seeing England were dissolved in his 
longing for home. He left us within 
three hours of his arrival, with many ex- 
pressions of regret and thanks, delighted 
to get back to his mother and his sunny 


country. As for ourselves, I am _ not 
sure that we did not understand his 
feelings. 





THE POETRY OF COMMON THINGS. 


THE 


BY BARRY 


INTERMITTENT BUZZ. 


PAIN. 


“ An intermittent buzz means that the required subscriber cannot be connected.” 


OU want 95803 Pad, 
You say so in your clearest tone, 

You want it much, you want it bad, 

You want it on the telephone. 
What dashes from your lips the cup? 

What almost makes you swear—or does— 
And hang the vain receiver up? 

It is the intermittent buzz. 


Some girl in some remote exchange— 

As cheap and cold as frozen lamb— 
Knows what fierce thoughts within you range, 
Knows them and does not care a bit. 
She hears, impartial, those that call ; 

One gets his 95803, 
And you that buzz-like sign of all 
That the subscriber cannot be. 


Yet think how like that maid is fate, 
Unjust, relentless, in its sway ; 

That gives to one, the rich and great, 
But takes the poor man’s hoard away ; 

That puts some idle chance between 
Two hearts for one another fain ; 

Think of the tragic might-have-been, 


Then ring the bounders up again. 
















NCE on a cold 
winter’s night there 
were two little 

Icicles, and they were very 
unhappy: unhappy, not 
for their own fault, for they were both as 
good as they were cold—and beautiful. 
‘Their trouble was that they loved each 
other, and were parted. For though they 
both hung from the same window sill 
(that of the Princess’s bedroom) yet one 
of them was quite at one end, and one 
was quite at the other; which to you may 
seem near, but which is an enormous 
distance to an Icicle, who always counts 
everything by snowflakes; and more 
enormous still to these two poor little 
lovers, whose only wish was to sit quite close 
together and squeeze each other’s hands. 

“ Fifty snowflakes at least between me 
and her,” sighed little Man Icicle; “ how 
can Jack Frost be such a beast !” 

Little Girl Icicle glanced along the 
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broad window-sill that divided them, and 
decided that the distance was far too great 
for them ever to meet. 

“Oh, Mr. Moon!” she murmured, 
“please don’t shine so brightly: perhaps 
if I could not see him, I might in time 
forget.” 

‘““No use winking at her from this 
distance,” thought Little Man Icicle, “ but 
I may as well try.” 

But he was right—it was no use. 

When the sun rose he shone straight in 
at the Princess’s window. 

‘She'll be glad to see me,” he said, 
“for she’s going to the tournament to-day, 
and wants to look her best”: and he 
never thought of the two poor little Icicles 
he was melting all the time. 

Drop by drop each of them dissolved, 
and drop by drop two little pools of water 
on the path beneath them increased, till 
gradually both he and she turned into a 
tiny twisting stream, and trickling gently 
together, they met at last. 

, Now, was it the reflection of the 
blue morning sky overhead, or was it 
just a fairy tale? Anyway it is certain 
that when the Princess looked out of her 
window she found, upon the path out- 
side, a dainty blue tie-up lying there, and 
it was in the shape of a true-lover’s knot. 





THE PILLAR-BOX. 


HE pillar-box is fat and red. 
The pillar-box is high, 
It has the flattest sort of head, 
And not a nose or eye, 
But just one open nigger mouth 
That grins when I go by. 
The pillar-box is very round, 

But hungry all the day ; 
Although it doesn’t make a sound 
Folks know it wants to say, 
“Give me some letter sandwiches, 

To pass the time away, 


? 





“A postage-stamp I like to eat, 
Or gummy letterette.” 

I see the people on the street, 
If it is fine or wet, 

Give something to the greedy thing ; 
They never quite forget. 

The pillar-box is quite a friend 
When father goes away: 

My mother has such lots to send - 
Fat letters every day, 

And so I drop them in its mouth 
When I go out to play. 

K. MANSFIELD, 
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Prize Photograph, Class A, Topical Subject. 


“J. H. Taylor, Open Champion, driving,” by Miss M. Wight. 


THE AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ SECOND 
COMPETITION. 


The number of photographs submitted under the terms of our Second Competition has 
been a little disappointing ; at the same time it is gratifying to note that the quality of 
work is excellent. Doubtless the subjects selected for the three classes in this Competition 
were a little difficult, and under the circumstances the terms of the next competition will 
be simplified. Reproductions of prize winners and a selection of those highly commended 
are given here. For each of the latter a fee of five shillings will be paid for a full page and 
half a crown for the smaller size. In the March issue will appear the details of our next 


competition, 
Class A. 

The prize of One Guinea has been awarded to 
Miss M. Wight, Kidderminster, for the best 
Topical Subject. ‘litle, ‘‘J. H. Taylor, Open 
Champion, driving.” 


Cameo, Aldis lens, Barnet Red Seal plate, October, 
3 p.m., bright sun, f/8, 1/rooth sec., pyro-soda. 
Class B. 


The prize of One Guinea has been awarded to 
B. B. Martin, Dundee, for the best Suggestion 
for Advertisement. Title, *‘ Blackie’s Books for 
Children.” 

Ross Rapid symmetrical lens, Mawson’s Gladiator plate, 
pyro-metol, October midday, weak sunshine, f/8, 4 sec., 
Kentmere Art Bromide print, Sulphide toned. 

Class C. 

The prize of One Guinea has been awarded to 
Miss May Barker, Cambridge, for the best 
Magazine Cover design. Title, ‘* A Portrait.” 
C., Beck lens, Imperial S.R. plate, August 11 a.m., 
ghting diffused, f/8, 1 sec., metol, carbon single 








HiGHLY COMMENDED. 

** Travelling in State to Open Parliament.” 
II. J. Heal, Harringay, N. 

Klito, No. 4, Beck lens, Gem Salon, February, 1.15 p.m., 
bright, f/2, 1/30th sec., M.Q. 

**Globe Polish.” Miss E. M. Goddard, 
Farnham. 

Thornton Pickard, R.R. lens, Gladiator plate November, 
2.15 p-m., good light, f/8, 1/goth sec., pyro-soda. 

** Carron Dog Grates ; Worth their Weight in 
Gold.” Miss E. M. Goddard, Farnham. 

Thornton Pickard, R.R. lens, Gladiator plate, September, 
3-30 p.m., good light, f/8, 1/80th sec., pyro-soda. 

** Autumn.” Mrs. F. W. Wyand, Hexham-on- 
Tyne. 

Half-plate Camera and whole-plate lens (names un- 
known), Edwards Iso Rapid plate, October, 2.30 p m., good 
light, f/17, 2 secs., pyro-soda 

** Childhood.” Mrs. F. W. Wyand, Hexham 
on-Tyne. 

Half-plate camera and whole-plate lens (names unknown) 
Warwick plate, May 12.30 p.m., light good, f/17, 4 sec. 
pyro-soda, 
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Prize Photograph, Class C, Suggestion for Cover, 





‘*A Portrait,” by Miss May Barker. 

















Prize Photograph, Class B, Suggestion for Advertisement. 


“Buy Blackie’s Books for Children,” by 8. B. Martin. 








Class B, Suggestion for Advertisement, 


“Globe Polish,” by Miss E. M. Goddard. 
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E dre you profiting by the 
Modern Improvement in ‘Pianos ? 


It is hardly necessary to say that an invention which can revolutionise a world 
industry must possess extraordinary merit. This is just what the Pianola Piano has done 
—revolutionised the entire Piano Industry. Could anything show more plainly that 


the PANOLA PIANO possesses advantages that every one should at least know about ? 


It does not take a Pianist 
To Play the PIANOLA PIANO. 


Naturally a piano that everyone can play is the Piano that almost everyone wants to play. 

You have probably had a piano in your home for a number of years. You know 
how little used it has been. The improved piano—the PLANOLA PIANO—is a 
practical instrument to buy. Every member of your family can play it. A circulating 
library of music-rolls, or rolls bought outright, gives you access to all the music of the 
world. 

It is a pleasure to hear the PLANOLA PIANO played, and a still greater 
pleasure to play it yourself. This is because it is artistic. All the famous musicians of 
the world have testified to this. Many have said a performance with the PIANOLA 
PIANO “‘is better than the playing of the most gifted amateur.” 

Would you not like to know about this improved piano ? It can be played by 
hand the same as any other, and is not surpassed in musical qualities by any other. 

Send for Catalogue “ V,” which gives full description and illustrations, as well as 
details of an easy payment plan. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 
























Do not make the mistake of think- 
ing that all piano-players are 
Pianolas. They are not. If you 
cannot see the name Pianola on 
the instrument you are buying, 
tt 7s nol a Pianola and lacks its 
vital advantag: s. 
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Class B, Suggestion for Advertisement. 


“ Carron Dog Grates: Worth their Weiaht in Gold,” by Miss E. M. Goddard, 
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Class A, Topical Subject, 
“Travelling in State to Open Parliament,” by H. J. Heal. 
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THE WORLD FAMED 


Angelus 
PLAYER PIANOS 


CAN BE pLaven 
ain of tHe 






The perfection to which se ty Ingelus has been brought has 
been and still is the despa of the many who have sought 
to copy its marvellous mechanism. 


The glorious possibilities of the Angelus have 

been still further enhanced by the introduction of 
Patent Expression Device, which 
The Melodant | gives t a At iwelus just that ex- 
quisite human-like effect and independence of touch which 
mark the performance of the accx ene she pianist. The 
Melodant accentuates the melody or theme of the com 
position so that it stands out cle ly in contrast to the 

accompaniment. 


(P. atented).. The mar- 

The Phrasing Lever (Oi 0. Sohice controling 
every variation of tempo, preserving the true character of 
the music and admitting of rhythmic variations which give 


a distinctive character to the performance. 
The Artistyle (Patented). ‘The guide to musical 
rendition ; incorporates into ONE 
LINE the variations of tempo, touch, and expression, 
giving to the performer a constant source of information 
regarding the correct interpretation of a composition. 


How to make the performance of a musical work worthy of 
the inspired conception of the composer and equal to that of 
our greatest interpretative artists is the problem which finds its 
complete solution in the Angelus with the Patented Melodant, 
Phrasing Lever, and Artistyle. 


The ANGELUS- 
BRINSMEAD 


Player- Piano 


combines all the greatest features of two 


world-renowned instruments in one case. 
The result is unrivalled touch, tone and 
— a te with the maximum of reliability. 
The Angelus is also embodied in pianos of 





pe cay eminent makers, 


Kindly call or write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 25. 


J. HERBERT MARSHALL, 


Dept. 25, Angelus Hall, Regent House, 





233, Regent St., London, W. 
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FOR BABYS 
TENDER SKIN 


Sold throughout the world. _Depots: London, 27. 
harterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 

*Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; 
India, B. K. Paul, Calcutta: China, Hong Kong 
Drug Co.; Japan. Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa. 
Lennon, tid. Cape Town, etc., Russia, Ferrein 
(Apteka), . U.S. A.. Potter Drug & Chem 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston 

a@~Post-free, 32-paze Cuticura Book, an Authore 
ity on the Care and Treatment of Skin and Hair. 
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BEING A DIARY, SENTIMENTAL AND OTHERWISE. 


Dress and Millinery for the Riviera. 


ANY toilets have been prepared for 


the Riviera, where so many of 


our countrywomen are seeking 
sunshine just now, and the dress destined 
for wear in that favoured spot is smarter and 
lighter thar. could be now worn at home 
In the millinery, there is nearly always a 
transparent touch and colouring suggesting 
spring, though on many confections a knot 
of fur is brought in, making the article 
seasonable. As the: toilets which are now 
doing duty abroad may be worn in London 
later on, there is not as much extravagance 
in a Riviera trousseau as might at first 
appear. I note that on the best millinery, 
not only made for the South, but for wear at 
home, little clumps of sinall tight roses are 
greatly used, ‘These flowers are quite new, 
both in shape and shading, the roses having 
a waxlike effect resembling the camellia. 
. - « 


To begin with home millinery so trimmed, 
there was a picture toque made of draped 
purple cloth, with a band of dark fur round 
the crown, and handsome oxidised passe- 
inenterie forming the brim. At each side 
was a bunch of the little compact roses, in 
shades of china-blue and pink, and four 
very pale yellow ostrich tips covering the 
crown completed the trimming A Riviera 


picture hat was of silver tissue with the top 
covered with flowing white Paradise ospreys. 





Gold and oxidised lace or net plays an im- 
portant part in millinery. A gold lace 
Russian toque had the brim of wéewx rose 
velvet, and a knot of ermine at the side. 
An enormous ermine toque had gold lace 
twisted round the crown and knotted at the 
side. A pretty toque with crown of folded 
gold tissue had the brim of skunk fur and a 
large yellow brush osprey at the side. 


Hats and Casino Costumes. 


The most charming hat I have seen made 
for the Sunny South was of turquoise-blue 
satin in large Gainsborough shape, with the 
full crown of blush-rose pink tulle under 
flecked silver tissue. A very long full pastel- 
pink ostrich plume formed the sole trimming, 
artfully arranged to give the effect of a 
panache consisting of several feathers. The 
dress to wear with this fascinating coif/ure 
was of dove-grey créfe météore, draped 
about the figure in peplum style, and caught 
at the side with dull silver ornaments, The 
yoke and under-sleeves were of silver net, 
set round by pale pink and blue embroidery, 
perfectly producing the colouring of the hat. 
A casino dress which demands notice was 
of very lustrous flame-coloured satin. The 
skirt was gathered near the foot at the back, 
and held by chains of rich jet cabuchons, 
and there was a long coat drapery of black 
net worked over with graduated jet cabu- 
chons and bordered with jet fringe. A 
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‘THE LOST SHEEP. 


By ALF. U. SOORD. 


From the Picture exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
Published in five different sizes, and sold with or without a frame. 


A DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS, NEW YEAR 
OR WEDDING PRESENT. 
‘Worthy ofa place in every cultured and refined home.'— TheLayman. 


Prices on application to the 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART COMPANY, “¢., 
74NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Publishers of Reproductions of the Celebrated Pictures in all 
the important Galleries of the World. 
LISTS SENT FREE. 





Illustrated Catalogue post free, price 1/- 











TRADE 
MARK. 


No. 
< 314135. 
/ o 
tlhttt'c Lb 
2 


REGD. TRADE MARK No. 304004. 
Stocking 


Supporters. 


THE ONLY ‘GRIP’ (Patent.) 
THAT 
, ‘GRIPS SECURELY’ 


* 
WITHOUT INJURY TO THE HOSE. | 
| 


Cotton. Silk, Cotton, Sik 
Plain Plain. Frilled. Frilled 

No. No. No No. 

Maid’s Size... 4,10d. S4,1/3 _— > 
Lady’s Size... 6, 1/1 S6,1/1 45, 1/- 10, 1/6 
9 99 «+56, 1/3 46, 2/6 *75,1/6 40, 2/6 

p Lady’s Size \ r 

With Shaped 7, 1/64 S7, 2/6 43, 1/11 12, 3/6 


Band, | 
* These Nos. have ( lip Tops, the other Nos. have Pin Tops. 






By Post 1d. per pair extra. 
L, unable to procure from your Draper, apply to 


THE MANUFACTORY, 
Hackney Road Works, LONDON, N.E. 




















A Charming Gift 


that will be both useful and 
ornamental in the home is the 


IVELCON 
CUP 


A dainty, two-handled Consommé 
Cup, with Saucer, in real English 
China. This cup is of most artistic 
design and is finished 4 /a Goss with 
the heraldic arms of Yeovil in 
red enamel. A Royal blue band 
with gold line around the edges 
is another distinctive 
It holds nearly half-a-pint, which 


feature. 


is the exact quantity of delicious 
consommé or clear soup that one 
penny cube of Ivelcon will make. 





Price 1/- each, carriage paid 
Sample of Ivelcon sent with each cup 





This price is actually less than cost. It 
would be impossible to obtain a cup of this 
quality at even double the price in the 


ordinary way. 
SEND YOUR ORDER TO-DAY. 


Aplin & Barrett, etc., Ltd., 


Dept. 113, Yeovil, Somerset. 
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plaque-like ornament of similar cabuchons 
decorated the waist in front, and the yoke 
was of tucked ivory net, enframed with jet, 
and finished with motifs of yellow and flame 
silk embroidery. 
* % * 

Quieter in effect, but quite as handsome, 
was a second gown of white satin, under 
white Spanish lace, with an over-dress of 
black Brussels net, embroidered in fine jet 
beads, with lines of raised cabuchons down 
the sides. The black net was bordered 
with velvet, and opened up the front of the 
skirt, caught together near the waist by a 
bunch of large silver roses and foliage. The 
bodice, which was open in V-shape at the 
neck, was beautifully worked over with the 
jet, the belt being particularly rich in effect. 
A very original gown of black satin, with 
square décolletage and elbow-sleeves, was 
transformed into a casino dress by the 
addition of a Directoire coat of purple ninon, 
worked in glowing purple beads and bugles. 
This had sleeves to the wrist, and came 
well up about the neck. The picture toque 
to be worn with it was of purple-and-gold- 
shot tissue, with a side aigrette of purple 
osprey, held by a medallion of beads and 
cabuchons in the same rich shade. 


Fur and Dancing Frocks. 

These transparent coats are becoming a 
feature in a fashionable lady’s wardrobe, and 
they are in lovely shades of shot chiffon 
with embroidered border and in combina- 
tions which admit of their being worn with 
dresses of almost any colour. An evening 
dress in an indescribable shade of water- 
blue-green satin had the coat of green-and- 
copper-shot chiffon, bordered with brown 
net, embroidered in black, dull gold and 
oxidised design, and edged with oxidised 
bead fringe. The waistband of the dress, 
showing under the coat, was to match the 
border, and little bows of narrow black 
satin ribbon were brought in, giving a pretty 
quaint finish, 

‘x * * 

Fur has been very much ez ¢vidence on 
dancing frocks during the season. A dress 
made of gold-coloured satin had the long 
tunic of paler chiffon embroidered in floss 
silk to match, mixed with silver bugles. 
This drapery was open at the side, and the 
embroidery there took the form of large 
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flowers. On the corsage the embroidered 
chiffon was brought in cross-over style and 
knotted with tassels, and the bottom of the 
skirt was finished with a deep hem of sable. 
A dress of cerise créfe météore was cut 
Princess style to below the knee—where 
a band of oxidised silver embroidery headed 
a flounce with narrow beaver fur in loops all 
round the hem, 


Tea-gowns. 

Tea-gowns are more beautiful and dressy 
than ever. One of Russell & Allen’s latest 
models was composed of old-gold satin, with 
a scarf of black Chantilly lace knotted 
round the foot of the skirt. The bodice 
was the smartest of the smart. On it, the 
satin only showed a little above the waist, 
sloping down to the opposite side. The 
rest was formed of alternate bands of wide 
white and deep ecru guipure of which the 
elbow sleeves were made. The black lace 
was folded over the shoulders and fell on 
the arms in square epaulettes, and from the 
sleeves hung long points of the lace, which 
was edged throughout with jet fringe. In 
some intricate way the lace appeared again 
in long loose panels on the skirt, caught 
together behind with jet chains, and the jet 
fringe bordered the panels. 


The New Coat Models. 


All the new coat models (and a few have 
already appeared) are short—short, that is 
to say, compared with the ultra-long costume 
coats which we have been wearing during 
the winter. The Russian style is prominent. 
Many new costumes have the coats with the 
pleated three-quarter basques. In smarter 
styles the basque is much shorter, but 
the blouse-like front and belt are almost 
ubiquitous. One of the dressiest coats I 
have seen, at Viola’s, was made of face cloth 
in a new shade, which might be described 
as a dark apricot, with a glint of mauve in 
it in certain lights. The top was covered 
with gold net richly embroidered with gold 
Russian braid, amid which were conven- 
tional flowers wrought in silk shaded to the 
colouring of the cloth. This rich garniture 
fell in points like a shoulder cape, and had 
in front very handsome gold and apricot 


passementerie ornaments. The belt and 


the very large sleeves were of moire ben- 
galine shot to match the cloth ; there were 
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The tooth powder that is hygieni- 
cally clean and that cleanses hy- 
gienically. 


The sprinkler top enables you to 
pour out just sufficient for use. No 
waste by spilling—no dipping the 
wet brush in the powder. A quarter 
turn of the top seals the contents 
from dampness and impurities, 


And Sozodont is the most delightful 
antiseptic dentifrice you can use, It cleanses—hygienically cleanses—the 
teeth, preventing decay, and is a mouth tonic. 


Made in three forms powder, liquid and paste—each equally effective. 
Try the powder first, in 6d. and 18. hygienic tins. 


Trial sample sent on receipt of 1d. stamp with name and address of your chemist. 


eo 
& RUCKEL, 
MANCHESTER: 111, CORPORATION ST. 


Of all chemists and stores. 


HALL 
LONDON: 24, HOLBORN, E.C, 











Onoto 


When, you buy a fountain pen 
there’s only one to consider—of 
course your'll get the one that 
fills itself and never leaks— 


the Onoto—the British made 
perfect pen. 
Price 10/6 and upwards of all 


stationers, jewellers and stores. 
Booklet about it free from— 


Thos. De La Rue & Co., Ltd., 
175, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


STRONGEST 


CARPETS 


FOR HARD WBAR. 
(20 SIZES in Stock.) Being Reversible, they Outwear two 
Ordinary Carpets. 
The only Carpets which answer to modern requirements, being 
lygienic, Decorative, Durable, and Inexpensive. Easy to Sweep. 
Do not Collect Dust. (SEND FOR PATTERNS.) Here are the prices of 


ABINGDON CORD SQUARES: 





Art Shades, Seamless, Reversible. 
2x2 2x2) 2x3 2x2 «604 xS «XBR «DXA = 38xB 
69 86 10- 106 12/6 4159 186 15- 
3x3 3x40 3x44 8hXSE | SEKE «| SEX4E SBS 
176 20- 23/- 21/6 23/6 27/- 316 
4x4 4x4 4x5 4x6 4x7 yds. 
276 30) 33/6 40/- 47/6 each 
(Carriage Paid.) Also made in all widths for 
Stairs, Landings, and Passages. 
The ABINGDON CARPET MFG. CO., Ltd., 
115, Thames Wharf, 
ABINGDON-ON- 
THAMES. 





Pen 


(MPORTANT.—For those who require a 
larger pen with a very flexible nib, a special 
model—the new G has been put on the market. 
It is exceptional value for the money. Try 
this new G at your stationers. 

Ask your stationer for Onoto Ink— 

best for fountain and all other pens. 
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slightly gathered gauntlet cuffs of the em- 
broidered gold net. 
will be produced in various shades of cloth 


The model of course 


embroidery 
materials 


metallic 
with the 


and the 
harmonise 


and moire, 
worked to 
used. Such a style promises great things 
in the way of a smart jauntiness in the 
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the wonder is that so many women with 
faces worth showing have worn this style of 
headgear so long. 
* ~ > 
Considering the way in which my sisters 
have shown themselves so ready to disfigure 
themselves at the dictates of the arbiters of 











fashion, that vanity 
generally supposed to 
be so much developed 
in the feminine sex 
must be exaggerated, 
or at least dormant for 
the nonce. It is not 
only in regard to their 
unbecoming millinery 
that 
agreed to make frights 
of themselves. The 
style of hairdressing, 
which includes the 
hideous turban © or 
chignon, looks well on 
none. When this lump 
of hair is tied round 
with a_ ribbon, 
Empire, band or scarf, 
the effect at the back 
is similar to that seen 
when a bathing cap is 
narrow 
bands are 


women have 


wide 


worn. Two 
Grecian 
pretty in the hair, and 
have a light effect, 
placed amid nicely 
diessed, fluffy hair ; but 
the turban, encircled 
by a plait of false hair, 
is never graceful, and 
when in addition, a 
wide band is flattened 
down on the forehead 
and on the neck, it is 
little less than a mon- 
strosity, No_ smart 
Parisian wears the 
turban, which was at 








“Several different effects may be evolved from the same pieces of hair.” 


coming coats, which the long straight coat, 
however dignified, could never suggest. 


Fashions in Hair-dressing. 


I have heard on good authority that the 
very large Russian toques are out of favour 
in Paris; and as they almost hide the face, 





once adopted by all 
the little work-girls, 
and which is offered from a shilling each in 
some parts of the metropolis. 


An Up-to-date Style. 


The present style of hairdressing has 
borrowed much from the classical styles 


preserved to us on ancient statues. The 
coiffure sketched at Nestlé’s showrooms 1§ 
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absolutely up-to-date. The back piece of 
hair, set round by the coil, is soft and wavy. 
It is, of course, artificial, and may be worn 
as sketched, or divided into little curls or 
puffs. There is no sowpcon of the stiff, hard 
turban, always made on a frame, in this 
graceful coifure. The feature of it is the 
facility with which several different effects 
may be evolved from the same pieces of hair, 


Artificial Hair. 


There has never been a time when 
artificial hair was so much worn, The 
prevailing modes of hairdressing cannot be 
evolved from one’s natural ciop, no matter 
how luxuriant it may be. Thick, abundant 
hair now, instead of being a woman’s glory, 
handicaps her when she wishes to be well 
coifée. The little hair which is allowed to 
show in front may or may not be the wearer’s 
lawful property, but the back, and the thick 
plait which sets it round, must be borrowed 
from other heads. To achieve a_ perfect 
effect there must not be any short hairs in this 
ubiquitous plait, and any woman will know 
that such evenness is not to found in her 
natural hair. The long plaits are naturally 
costly appendages, but there are compara- 
tively cheap switches made of Chinese hair 
to be had. The hair, black as it is cut off, 
is bleached and dyed to match any shade, 
and is largely patronised. 

* * + 

The recent case in America of a girl who 
became a leper through wearing false hair 
shows the danger of having anything to do 
with the Oriental variety, which may not be 
boiled over and over again, as the hair 
prepared by the high-class hairdressers 
always is. It is interesting and curious to 
see how the various fashions affect various 
callings. A few seasons ago hair-waving 
was an essential part of every fashionable 
lady’s toilet, and this style gave employment 
to hundreds of expert wavers. Now, alas! 
with little but the artificial hair allowed to 
show, there is no need to wave any natural 
hair a woman may have, as it is not meant 
to be seen. Thus the poor hair-wavers are 
out of work, and in Paris, at least, are glad 
to descend to the humbler and more hum- 
drum occupation of shaving. 


The Angelus Piano Player. 


Comparatively few London people are 
aware of a delightful way of passing an after- 











noon, without expense or trouble, but those 
“in the know ” avail themselves of it largely ; 
I allude to the charming Friday afternoon 
musical recitals, given in Sir Herbert Mar- 
shall’s Angelus Hall, 233, Regent Street. 
Here, lovers of music are afforded the rare 
treat of hearing the choicest selections from 
the works of the best composers—severely 
classical or merrily light. After listening to 
some of the pieces played on that wonder- 
ful triumph of mechanism — the Angelus 
Piano-player—most visitors of an inquiring 
mind proceed to seek enlightenment on 
the subject of the contrivance ; and for those 
still ignorant of it, we may say that they 
will pass a most agreeable half-hour in 
making the acquaintance of the Angelus, 
especially if they are so fortunate as to catch 
Mr. Herbert Marshall, who is both an expert 
and an enthusiast. 
* ” 6 

For the benefit of all and sundry who may 
regard the automatic piano-players as rare 
and little used, we may say that fifty per 
cent. of the pianos sold at prices over 
£50 are fitted with these players. Naturally, 
it would not be worth while to build in the 
modern automatic player on a cheap instru- 
ment. <A _ hypercritical person remarked 
that no automatic piano-player could impart 
the keen pleasure derived from listening to 
the performance of a high-class pianist. To 
this Mr. Marshall aptly replied, that was ‘all 
very well, but as the admirer could not buy 
the pianist with his instrument, the majority 
of us who love music, and are not proficient 
performers, have little opportunity of hearing 
the best work interpreted by the best pianists, 
and can find in the Angelus a very good 
substitute. Taking us into a fine showroom, 
Mr. Herbert Marshall pointed out the 
Angelus in a cabinet case by itself, and the 
Angelus built into several good makes of 
pianofortes—as the Brinsmead, the Winkel- 
mann, and the American Knabe instruments. 
Above all, we were interested in the Angelus 
combined with the Sir Herbert Marshall, 
Sons & Rose piano—which was a fascimile 
of the one ordered by His Majesty, and 
sent to Sandringham just before his last 
birthday. Several members of the Royal 
Household have the Angelus pianos, and the 
King has expressed great satisfaction with his. 


Mr. Herbert Marshall at the Piano. 
It was only by hearing Mr. Herbert 
Marshall play an exquisite impromptu of 














THE CHOICE OF SOAP. 
Wit such an infinite variety of soaps 
of all kinds upon the market it is some- 
times a difficult question to decide which 
shall be adopted for general toilet pur- 
poses. The claims of the delicately 
perfumed, the handsomely packed, or the 
prettily tinted tablet often overweigh what 
should be the primary consideration in 
the selection of soap for personal use— 
viz. its relation to health, So many 
brands of soap are prepared without any 
idea of their effect upon the delicate skins 
of the users, that a good deal of discretion 
is necessary if unpleasant results are to be 
avoided. Constant use during an exist- 
ence of some forty years has conclusively 
proved that the manufacturers of Wright’s 
“Coal Tar” soap are able to produce an 
article which not only has no harmful 
constituents, but is actually beneficial 
to even the most delicate complexion. 
Its disinfectant properties make it a 
valuable protection against infectious 
diseases, and an ideal sgap for the toilet 
and the nursery. It is particularly adapted 
for use in the latter case, keeping the 
little ones immune from many childish 
complaints, and giving their skins that 
white and fresh appearance which is the 
inevitable result of the regular use of 
plenty of water and a suitable soap. 
Wright’s “Coal Tar” soap is to be ob- 
tained at all chemists and stores through- 
out the kingdom ; but as there are several 
imitations of an inferior character, it is well 
to see that each tablet is branded with 
the words “Sapo Carbonis Detergens.” 


IMPORTANT NEW LONDON 
BUSINESS BUILDING. 
THE well-known house of Messrs. L. & C. 


Hardtmuth have decided to erect a 
building worthy of their business in 
Kingsway. This fine erection is from 


the designs of Mr. J. S. Gibson, of 5, 
Old Bond Street, the builder being Mr. 
Jas. Carmichael, of Wandsworth. It is 
almost superfluous to add that Messrs. 
L. & C. Hardtmuth are the manufacturers 
of pencils, including the celebrated “ Koh- 
I-Noor” pencils, besides being the sole 
European representatives for Waterman’s 
“Ideal” fountain pens. The building will 


bear the appropriate title of “ Koh-I-Noor 
House,” and should be a notable addition 
to what will eventually become one of 
the most imposing thoroughfares in the 
metropolis, 
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A GOOD POLISH. 
One of the most popular adjuncts to the 
modern housemaid’s pantry is the handy 
sprinkler-top tin of “Brasso” metal polish, 
which enables the user to eject just as 
much of the polish as is necessary, and 
prevents undue waste. 

“ Brasso ” liquid metal polish, which is 
made by the well-known house of Reckitts, 
of Hull, already familiar to the housewife 
as manufacturers of blue, “‘ Robin ” starch, 
and other household requisites, is one of 
the most extensively employed polishes on 
the market, a position merited by its 
many excellent qualities. 


A GIFT FOR LADIES. 

As a gift for ladies, few things are more 
generally acceptable than a bottle of Eau 
de Cologne, its splendid vitalising and 
restorative properties making it useful 
not only as a perfume, but for all kinds of 
toilet purposes. A few drops sprinkled 
on the handkerchief and used to moisten 
the nostrils, the wrists, forehead, and the 
palms of the hands act as a tonic, assist 
the circulation, and remove headache, 
lassitude, or fatigue. A teaspoonful in the 
bath or a few drops in the basin of water 
in the morning will be found refreshing, 
invigorating, and pleasant. 

The virtues of the “ No. 4711 ” Eau de 
Cologne are irresistible, a fact verified by 
the purity of the ingredients employed in 
its manufacture, one of the most impor- 
tant being an essential oil obtained by 
distillation from the bitter orange tree 
known as “ Neroli.” 

“No. 4711” Eau de Cologne can be 
obtained of perfumers everywhere and in 
all kinds of fancy bottles suitable for the 
purpose, as well as in cases containing six 
4-0z. bottles; but should any difficulty 
be experienced in obtaining it, a line to 
Mr. R. J. Reuter, 5-7, Denman Street, 
Piccadilly, W., will bring the name of the 
nearest agent by return. 


A NEW FACTORY. 
Messrs. CHIVERS & Co., the well-known 
carpet soap manufacturers, have recently 
erected a larger factory to deal with the 
increase of their business. The new 
building is close to their former works, and 
occupies a fine position facing the main 
railway line at Twerton-on-Avon, Bath. 
All users of this firm’s popular soap will 
welcome this evidence of success and 
prosperity. 
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Schubert that I grasped the possibilities 
of this astonishing musical invention. Had 
I not kept my eyes sharply on the keyboard, 
I could not have believed that the keys were 
not touched by human fingers (a friend beside 
me whispered something about occult in- 
fluence), and that all that flood of melody, 
from rippling cadences to maje tic, sonorous 
chords, with every expression intended by 
the composer correctly rendered, was but the 
result of a clever mechanism ; but so it was. 
The performer has only to work the pedals 
regularly, and attend to a couple of levers 
on the rack, and there he is, as fully equipped 
as the most celebrated pianist of the 
day. There much to learn about 
the Angelus and its patents. There is the 
Duplex Spool Frame, on which all makes of 
music rolls can be played, and this large 
choice undoubtedly makes for the success 
of the Angelus, as all sorts and conditions 
of musical taste are thereby catered for. 


was 


* * * 


The Angelus music rolls have the Artistyle 
Expression Guide, which is a movable line 
across the paper, formed of different letters 
in different positions, each one _ indicating 
some different expression, as soft or loud, 
slow or quick. It is only necessary to learn 
the meaning of the letters in order to bring 
out of a piece all the expression which the 
composer could put into it were he inter- 
preting it on the piano himself. 


Wonderful Patents. 

Another patent reveals itself in little per- 
forations which, in conjunction with certain 
open valves in the tracker-bar, go to make 
the Melodant, which in a marvellous way 
accents the melody above the accompani- 
ment, picking the note clearly even out of a 
complicated chord and carrying on the theme 
distinctly and harmoniously, however com- 
plicated the setting—a difficult achievement 


for the average pianist. A second set of 


perforations serves to regulate the sustaining 
The Phrasing Lever, another patent 
on the up-to date Angelus, enables the player 
to control every variation of tempo instan- 


pedal. 


taneously. There are also two Touch Buttons 
to be noted, which give all requisite light 
and shade to a composition, and by means 
of which the expert can impart his own 
individuality The Dia- 
phragm Pneumatics are a special feature 


to his playing. 
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of the Angelus, and we inspected the models 
of them with great interest. Three of them 
are supplied to each of the eighty-eight notes 
of the full-compass piano, which will give 
some idea of the skill required to put a fully 
modern Angelus together. In contrast to 
the method on the ordinary piano-players, 
the note is struck when the little contrivance 
is expanding, which imparts a light, firm, 
and resilient effect to the playing of the 
most inexperienced 
any suggestion of that “‘ dig ” which destroys 
many an otherwise good performance. 


pianist, and obviates 


For Matching Colours. 


Doubtless most of us have suffered from 
not being able to match the exact shade of 
a material when the matching has to be 
done by artificial light ; and during the gloom 
and fog of a London winter real daylight 
is a scarce commodity. Not long ago I saw 
several ladies grouped round the door of a 
West-End shop, holding bits of ribbon and 
cloth together in what daylight there was, 
in order to secure an accurate match. But 
behold, a lady also bent upon matching 
materials sat calmly at the counter under 
the electric light and did her matching 
perfectly, and without the slightest trouble. 
She extracted from her hand-bag a little 
black-looking shiny square, apparently of 
gelatine bound with linen or canvas, and 
slightly bending her square together put the 
pattern in the cavity, placing the roll of cloth 
on the counter beside it. Prompted by a 
laudable curiosity, I ventured to ask what it all 
meant, and was informed that the seemingly 
black substance was really in rich purple, 
red and other iridescent shades, and had 
been prepared by a clever chemist to exclude 
yellow rays, and that any material placed 
in the curved slate or screen showed the 
colour it was by daylight, and when that was 
matched by the artificial light, the correct 
shade was found, even if it looked muck 
lighter—for to my surprise I saw that colours 
look darker in the brightest artificial light 
than they do by natural light. When it 
comes to matching large quantities of stuff 
for exportation in short foggy days, this new 
discovery will indeed prove a boon to 
commercial people, as it does to the ordinary 
woman who has provided herself with a 
pocket edition of the invaluable composi- 
tion. 

Mrs. PEPYS, 
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A Crumpled Rose Leaf. 


By Ronald Howe. 


PAGE BOY ran after Theodore 

Strong as he passed hastily 

through the entrance-hall of the 
Footlights Club. He rarely expected 
any letter there, and never stopped at 
the hall porter’s little office to inquire. 
So he received with some surprise the 
letter which the page thrust into his 
hand. He looked at the handwriting 
on the envelope with a puzzled curt- 
osity, but as he was in a hurry to dine, 
and first wanted a wash and brush-up, 
he stuffed the letter, unopened, irto a 
bulgy pocket, and forthwith forgot all 
about it. 

He had nearly finished his soup, and 
was looking round the room to catch 
the eye of his waiter, and signal to 
him to hurry up, when he observed 
Alsager Carstairs near the door, gaz- 
ing at him with an expression of 
pained dignity. With an instinctive 
salute, Strong raised his hand in greet- 
ing, and as his hand held a soup-spoon 
the greeting was, perhaps, a little too 
informal ; for, after all, Mr. Alsager 
Carstairs was a man to be reckoned 
with. For close on fifteen years he had 
been a’ popular actor (roaming about 
from this theatre to that, and never 
“resting ’’), and for the greater part 
of that time a matinée favourite. His 
well-known features, of a soulful By- 
ronic.type, constituted the most popu- 
lar. selling line among picture-postcards 
—rivalling even the seduction of the 
geometrical smile and well-arranged 
teeth of Molly Templeton, the cele- 
brated musical comedy actress, fami- 
liar to her day in seventy-nine poses. 

The Byronic features of Mr. Alsager 


Carstairs, however, had won other 
triumphs. They might always be «'e- 
pended on to enhance and dominate 
any competition for ‘* the most hand- 
some actor on the stage,’’ and several 
ladies’ journals had profitably run the 
**stunt.’? The ‘‘ Housewife’s Hour,"’ 
for instance, had just doubled its cir- 
culation (for the time being) by the 
simple means of issuing coupons en- 
titling its readers to record their votes 
in the competition, ‘‘ Their favourite 
actor—and why’; a _ competition, 
mainly waged in the suburbs, out of 
which Mr. Alsager Carstairs. had 
emerzed at the top of the poll—Adonis 
first, snd the rest nowhere. He was, 
in fact, one of the most paragraphed 
and photographed men in his capital, 
and each paragraph was a flattery. 
Probably, too, each photograph erred 
in the same direction. At any rate, 
each paragraph overflowed with com- 
plimentary adjectives — ‘‘ popular,’’ 
“* talented,’’ and ‘‘ charming ’’. being 
most commonly employed, and it was 
a point of honour with every writer in 
the Press who touched the subject to 
adorn it with one, or more, or all three 
adjectives. And when—a week or two 
before the night that Theodore Strong 
waved an amiable, if still dripping 
soup-spoon at him—he had set up in 
business for himself, and become the 
manager of the theatre whose boards 
he trod, the Press tumbled over itself 
in the vain endeavour to surfeit him 
with compliment, prophesying a most 
glorious page in the annals of the 
drama as a consequence of Alsager 
Carstairs taking over the lease of the 


sll 
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Century Theatre. He consented to be 
interviewed by every reporter who 
. Came round to inquire about his plans 
and his views of the drama—and each 
interview was an excellent stroke of 
business for Mr. Carstairs, for it re- 
presented, on a moderate assessment 
of its advertising value, quite ten 
times as much as he paid for the regu- 
lation advertisement in the columns of 
the newspaper. 

There were, however, one or two 
exceptions to the overwhelming rule— 
one or two discordant voices raised in 
the chorus of adulation over his new 
venture. Theodore Strong was among 
the exceptions. As a dramatic critic 
he took his functions seriously. That 
was the difference between him and 
Alsager Carstairs. The actor took 
himself seriously, but not his art. 
** T/S.”’ (the well-known initials were 
appended to theatrical articles in a 
dozen newspapers) believed that the 
function of a dramatic critic was to 
criticise: to praise when he could, 
damn when he must, and to flatter 
never. And so, when Mr. Alsager Car- 


stairs opened his new career with ‘‘A 


Shaft of Sunshine,’’ the critic, 
** T.S.,”’ felt constrained to point out 
that the piece was beneath contempt 
as a work of dramatic art, and that its 
only excuse for existence—and a bad 
one at that—was that it kept the By- 
ronic features of Mr. Alsager Carstairs 
in the limelight for an inordinate dis- 
proportion of the play. Even though 
Alsager Carstairs was an actor-man- 
ager, and, therefore, as manager, 
selected the pieces in which he ap- 
peared as actor, the criticism was 
perhaps savage, but not unjust. And, 
properly considered, it should really 
have been of invaluable service to Car- 
stairs ; for of what use is the judg- 
ment of criticism if not to point out 
faults that they may be corrected? 
Besides, even the public agreed with 
it, apparently, for the piece was with- 
drawn within a fortnight, and the criti- 
cism was merely frank in speaking of 
Mr. Alsager Carstairs’ first venture 
as ‘‘a false step,’’? which ‘‘ his unim- 
paired popularity might enable him 
soon to retrieve.’’ It was, in fact, a 
helpful and honest criticism. Strong 
had felt that it was emphatically an 


occasion when it was necessary to be 
cruel to be kind, and his criticism was 
designed to prevent Carstairs taking 
the wrong turning at the very begin- 
ning of his new career. But, appar- 
ently, it only wounded the actor’s 
vanity. 

And that was why Alsager Car. 
stairs now stood just within the door- 
way of the dining-room of the Foot- 
lights Club, gazing at Theodore 
Strong with a pained dignity. 

Strong still continued to wave his 
spoon, though rather absent-mindedly, 
for whilst eating his dinner he was 
composing in his mind a magazine ar- 
ticle on the decadence of the drama, 
But he allowed himself to be suffi- 
ciently alive to actualities to think: 

**I wonder why old Carstairs puts 
on that stagey look out of business 
hours? If only some of these actor 
fellows would act on the stage as well 
as off!’ 

And then he remembered his criti- 
cism, and thought: ‘‘ Can it be that! 
Well, I suppose one must humour the 
coming man! ”’ 

So he drew his features into an un- 
wontedly amiable smile, and pushed a 
vacant chair a little away from the 
table, with a gesture that invited Car- 
stairs to take it. 

And Carstairs did, walking up with 
measured steps, and contriving to sug- 
gest a dignified constraint—almost a 
reproach—even in his manner of sit- 
ting down. 

*“ No, no potatoes. 
of peas, though. 
And sharp! ”’ 

Strong jerked out his order to the 
waiter and then turned to Carstairs. 

‘‘New piece shaping well?’ he 
asked, amiably. 

‘‘ Extremely kind of you to inquire, 
in the circumstances,’’ said Car 
stairs, with rather laboured irony. 

‘* Not at all,’’ said Strong. ‘‘ It’s 
my business to take an interest in 
plays. If it weren’t—well, I might 
take the stage up as a hobby, but I 
think the probability is that I should 
prefer to keep rabbits.” 

Alsager Carstairs did not reply, and 
so Strong added : 

‘‘] was sorry to have to cast my 
little shadow over your ‘ Shaft of Sun- 


Double portion 
Beef underdone. 
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light.” But——”’ and with a descrip- 
tive gesture he left the sentence un- 
finished. Carstairs’ pained dignity was 
getting on his nerves. 

The waiter bent over 
chair to take his order. 

“Tam not sure that I am dining at 
this table,’’ said Carstairs, in his ripe, 
stage manner. : . 

“The only seat left now, sir. The 
other tables have all filled up, Mr. 
Carstairs, since you came in.’’ 

So Carstairs gave his order, and 
then said to Strong : : 

‘““Of course, this conversation is 
really a little irregular.”’ 

“Trregular! Why?" 

“Yes, irregular. I only came and 
sat down here because I imagined, by 
your demeanour, that you called me up 
in order to tender me your apology.”’ 

“Apology! To you? But why?” 

*‘ Because it is necessary to the re- 
sumption of our—er—acquaintance.”’ 

“Dear me!’’ said Strong. ‘‘ That’s 
rather a startling thing. There! I’m 
so bewildered that I nearly ate that 
last lot of peas with my knife! And 
what have I to apologise to you for, 
Carstairs? ”* 

“‘ Haven’t you received my letter? ” 

“Your letter! ” 

Strong dived his hand into his 
pocket, pulled out a bundle of papers— 
proofs, notes, a theatre programme, 
a writ, and a letter. 

“Is that yours? ” 

He showed the letter to Carstairs. 

“Do you mean to say you haven’t 
even opened it! ”’ 

“I was in a hurry. I forgot. Be- 
sides, I didn’t recognise the hand- 
writing. To tell the truth—I thought 
it was from a lady. I get sweet notes 
now and then at the office when I’ve 
said nice things.”’ 

He sliced the envelope open with a 
fish-knife, and with an ‘‘ Excuse me ** 
thrown at Carstairs, he read it. The 
letter ran: 


Carstairs’ 


** Dear*Strong,—A little too strong, 


don’t you think? I don’t mind criti- 
cism, but I object to abuse. Unless 
you have the decency to apologise for 
an error of taste—to say nothing of 
judgment—I am afraid I must close 
my theatre to you.—Yours, 

““ ALSAGER CaRstairs.”’ 
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Strong’s eyes rested awhile on the 
flamboyant signature before he raised 
them to Carstairs’ face. And then he 
said : 

‘‘So that’s what your expression 
meant when you stood in the doorway 
—your Hamlet’s father’s ghost, more- 
in-sorrow-than-in-anger look? ” 

**] am waiting for your apology,” 
said Carstairs, drumming his fingers 
on the tablecloth, and speaking it as 
though it were a good “‘line”’ in a 
dramatic situation. 

** Well, if you don’t mind waiting,” 
said Strong, implacably, ‘‘ that will be 
all right.’* 

And he stuffed the letter back into 
his pocket again, and went on eating 
rather savagely. 

“‘Then I must ignore your pre- 
sence! ’’ said Carstairs, and sipped his 
soup. The silence made the operation 
painful. Carstairs was uncomfortably 
conscious that to eat soup in a strained 
silence—with a critical and even a hos- 
tile ear at the same table—was a trial 
even for a master of social graces. It 
was with some relief that he heard 
Strong break the silence to say : 

** Just one question. Do you think 
my criticism was honest? ”* 

Now, Carstairs was only anxious to 
save his face. The letter was already 
a few days old, and if he could have 
withdrawn it unread he would gladly 
have done so. A critic of Stronz’s 
standing was even more to be dreaded 
as a foe than courted as a friend, and 
he only wished to be able to withdraw 
from the position without loss of dig- 
nity. If he could gain his point, so 
much the better; but he would be 
satisfied with a compromise, an admis- 
sion from Strong that perhaps he had 
overstepped the limits, as a friend. 
He wanted Strong to say something 
that would enable him to make a face- 
tious allusion to Strong’s liver being 
wrong that night ; he wanted the affair 
to dissolve in an atmosphere of melli- 
fluous bonhomie ; to be able to stretch 
out his hand and say, “‘ All right, dear 
boy, we’ll say no more about it. But 
when one has the artistic tempera- 
ment, you know. ...’’ And then he 
would have sealed the reconciliation 
with a bottle of that excellent 1889, 
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And so he said, as if striving to 
. master the pained note in his voice: 

**Honest? I’ve no doubt. Its 
honesty is not in question. But the 
taste . the justification! You can 
say what you like of my art, but per- 
sonal . abuse—and_ between friends! 
No, I bar that!’ 

‘** Carstairs, 1’m a critic. As a critic 
I never express an opinion I do not 
honestly hold, though sometimes I 
keep an opinion in the background 
that I should like to express. I have 
refrained from saying many things 
about you, for instance, that I should 
like to have said, because when én 
actor is popular one must allow a little 
margin for a few tricks and touches to 
tickle the public taste. And I’ve al- 
ways made allowances for you on that 
account. But the public taste is not 
critical. Mine is. And to be asked to 
apologise ’’’—Strong glared emphasis 
into his words—‘‘ to apologise because 
I’ve expressed an honest opinion about 
a rotten play...! No! Ionly hope, 
Carstairs, that you’ll never give me 
the chance of saying anything half as 
bad about you again. I’m afraid that 
is the only form my apology can 
take.’’ 

‘* Your ‘ apology’ is even more of- 
fensive than the original offence. Very 
well! I think we may regard my letter 
as the last word on the subject. If, 
on further consideration, you realise 
that an apology is due to me, I wiil 
accent it according to the spirit in 
which it may be offered. Meanwhile 

°° 


And Carstairs let Strong interpret 
the accompanying gesture as he liked. 

Neither had spoken without ‘heat. 
Heads were now raised at the neigh- 
bouring tables, and the hum of general 
conversation in the room had ceased. 


Carstairs felt that all eyes were on 
him, and wished that he could feel 
sure enough of himself, and sufficiently 
strengthened by a belief that the vic- 
tory was his, to rise with dignity and 
order the waiter to set the rest of his 
dinner elsewhere. He thought that 
the mere act of leaving Strong’s com- 
pany, if properly done, would convey 
to the room that‘it was Strong who 
was vanquished. And yet might it 
not be interpreted, after what had 
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almost been a public quarrel, as leay. 
ing Strong in possession? After all 
every fellow in the room must know 
what topic had been raised between 
them. He had not hidden his feelings 
about that criticism, and had even let 
it be known that he had stipulated for 
an apology. And now the whole room 
was agog with curiosity. At every table 
dotted about the room sat personal 
friends—or enemies—with their ears 
pricked up, witnesses of Strong’s defi- 
ance. Confound him! If he would 
only say a conciliatory word, instead 
of adopting that stiff-necked attitude, 
and let the thing be eased off . . . |! 

**T’ll tell you what the real trouble 
is, Carstairs! ’’ Strong was suddenly 
speaking, in his high-pitched voice. 
‘“The Press has boomed and puffed 
and paragraphed the Stage until now 
it stands in awe of the very beings it 
has created. It has called every actress 
‘charming’ and every actor ‘ talented,’ 
and every actor-manager ‘ popular’ 
and ‘talented,’ and heaven knows 
what besides, until things: have come 
to the pretty pass that a critic cannot 
do his honest work for fear of hurting 
some popular . darling’s . feelings—of 
one sex or the other. It’s no easy job, 
I can tell you, for some of the critics 
to pump up the expected adjectives 
every time they mention a popular 
actor’s name. They do it, of course, 
to please the public—you ought ‘> ub- 
derstand that. But some of us don't 
care a hang about the public—or 
popular actors either. We write just 
what we feel—now and then, at any 
rate. But, apparently, critics are no 
longer expected to criticise—you want 
us to slop over with compliment. And 
while the Press is puffing and para- 
graphing the Stage, the drama is go- 
ing to the demnition bow-wows. Puf- 
fery and vanity between them are kill- 
ing an art. And I, at any rate, won’t 
lend a hand in the game! ”’ 

The shrill indictment could not be 
ignored. The hum of conversation had 
begun again in the room, but this time 
everybody was talking of only one 
thing. 

Carstairs rose from the table with a 
finished deliberation. With a leisured 
grace he employed his napkin on his 


Byronic lips, laid it down by his plate, 


‘ 
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pushed back his chair, and then leaned 
upon it to say: 

‘* Your remarks are interesting, Mr. 
Strong, but none the less offensive. 
Permit me to say that so far as your 
influence in the Press is concerned I 
am wholly and serenely indifferent to 
it. Indeed, I defy it! I was wrong 
to have taken serious notice of your 
criticism. I should have treated it with 
the contempt that henceforth I shall 
attach to anything you may say of 
me, my art, or my _ personality. 
You may continue to scribble.’’ 
And the gesture that accompanied 
the words almost brushed Strong 
off the face of the earth. ‘‘ Mean- 
while, I propose to avoid a club 
where I am subject to the pleasure 
of meeting you.”’ 

The speech was, of course, ad- 
dressed to the company more than to 
Strong. And Strong merely said, in 
allusion to the manceuvre : 

‘* You always will come down to the 
footlights, Carstairs. That’s the worst 
of being a popular actor. As to defy- 


ing the Press—well, we’ll see.”’ 


Carstairs braved the titters that fol- 
lowed Strong’s words, and walked up 
to a group of friends, and ostenta- 
ticusly talked to them of something 
else. Then he strode out of the club, 
called at his theatre to tell his scting- 
manager to strike Strong’s name off 
the first-night list, went to his cham- 
bers, dressed, and gave himself a ’bus- 
man’s holiday by dropping into the 
Regency Theatre. The actor-manager 
of the Regency had once himself been 
a matinée favourite, and though time 
had broadened his talent it had not 
robbed him of little tricks of manner 
that were among the artistic indiscre- 
tions of his youth, and out of which 
his stage-manager, being in his em- 
ploy, could only now seek to educate 
him at his salary’s peril. Carstairs 
noticed, critically for the first time, 
these little blemishes on the part of 
Jermyn Warrilow, and said to himself : 

““Now, if that fellow Strong had 
only been writing of the Regency in- 
stead of my place! But, damn him! 
what he said about me was sheer 
malice.’’ 

‘‘ A Summer’s Love ’’ was produced 
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at the Century, and a dozen papers 
told the truth when they said that Mr. 
Alsager Carstairs’ second venture was 
hailed by the first-night audience as an 
instant success. Mr. Carstairs’. ine 
terest, however, was concentrated on 
the cutting from the ‘‘ Daily Mercury”’ 
when his acting-manager brought in 
the sheaf of the next morning’s Press 
opinions. For although Strong iad 
not received a personal invitation to 
the event he had merely availed him- 
self of one of the impersonal invita- 
tions which fell to him as a critic for 
other papers. His criticism of the play 
itself was laudatory, but discriminat- 
ing. He praised, but with the reserve 
of a man who knew what his praise was 
worth. Carstairs skipped all. that, 
however, and fastened his eye on the 
paragraph that dealt with the acting. 

The first few sentences about hi 
self made him sit upright with aston- 
ishment. They were strewn vith com- 
pliments, and Carstairs thought they 
were most felicitously phrased. Ac- 
tually, they were a mere olla podrida 
of conventional adjectives, which 
Strong had written as a satire on the 
banal eulogiums industriously ladled 
out by some of the critics to Carstairs 
and his contemporaries. But Carstairs 
read no satire in them. Then the 
writer passed on to a_ psychological 
analysis of Alsager Carstairs’ acting. 
That was not satire, but a -earching 
and merciless bit of criticism. It ex- 
amined his methods in the sentimental 
passages, in the ‘‘ strong ’’ scenes, in 
comedy touches, in declamation, , in 
gesture—and declared them all to be 
‘** the pale shadow of an insincere con- 
vention.’”? Then it catalogued his 
foibles and  mannerisms—all the 
favourite poses and clichés on which he 
prided himself—and said : ‘‘ These are 
not the excellencies of histrionic art, 
but its excrescences. Of a greater 
luminary it might be said that they 
were spots on the sun. But Mr. Car- 
stairs, though he may be a solar lumin- 
ary on his own stage, in contrast with 
the satellites who circle round him, is 
in the wide theatrical firmament. only 
a star of a certain magnitude, after all. 
But he is undeniably popular, and toan 
actor popularity often only means, 
alas! the atrophy of talent.’* 
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** So,”” said Carstairs, “it is to be 
war to the knife, then! ”’ 

And he sat down and wrote a letter 
to the editor—an epistle of fine his- 
trionic indignation, defiance, and some- 
what cumbrous badinage, winding up 
with a little slap at Strong’s personal 
position as a critic, and the parting 
shot : ‘‘ The insolence of self-appointed 
omniscience can no longer be toler- 
ated! ’’ 

And the editor gave Mr. Strong his 
revenge by printing the letter. 

His best friends shook their heads 
over Carstairs’ epistle. They pointed 
out that it was never wise to cross 
swords with a critic, for the fight must 
be fought with the critic’s weapons. 
Besides, if it came to that sort of thing, 
the critic always had the last word. 

But it appeared as if Strong meant 
to forgo the last word, and Carstairs 
was beginning to think that he might 
now retrieve the whole position by 
merely assuming that Strong recog- 
nised that he was a crushed and beaten 
man, and holding out to the vanquished 
and presumptuous critic the hand of 
magnanimity. Carstairs was elaborat- 
ing the plan when his manager entered 
with a little Press-cutting, which he 
handed to his chief without comment 
but with some diffidence. 

It was an extract from the Stage 
Gossip of ‘‘The Weekly Review.’’ Mr. 
Alsagar Carstairs read : 

A book has recently appeared dealing 
with the fascinating subject of literary 
pseudonyms. We wonder that no enter- 
prising littérateur has yet thought it worth 
while to compile a volume on the cognate 
and equally interesting subject of Stage 
pseudonyms and noms de guerre. It 
would make very exhilarating reading, 
and might be adorned with many a 
piquant touch. Even the contemporaries 
of our talented and popular actors and 
actresses have a legitimate interest in the 
subject, but in any case the annals of our 
Stage, glorious as they are, ought not to 
be impoverished by a permanent suppres- 
sion of many a modest secret of our reti- 
cent stars of the Stage. Is posterity, ever 
curious concerning the ana of the great, 
never to learn, for instance, that that 
popular and talented actor-manager, Mr. 
Alsager Carstairs, is in private life, but 
only to a few intimates, known as Mr. 
Albert Crump? 

It was a blow between the eyes, and 
Carstairs blinked as he took it. He 
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knew quite well who had defivered it. 
And the force of the blow was all the 
greater because one ‘“‘ stock ”’ para- 
graph that at discreet intervals went 
the round of the newspaper offices con- 
nected the popular and talented actor- 
manager with ‘‘ that fine old Cavalier 
family, the Carstairs of Carstairs 
Castle.’’ And this paragraph Mr. Car- 
stairs had never disowned. Nay, it 
was shrewdly suspected among those 
familiar with the ingenious processes 
of modern advertisement, to be sanc- 
tioned, if not exactly inspired, by Mr. 
Alsager Carstairs. Hence the hard 
painfulness of the blow of ‘‘ Albert 
Crump.” 

It was followed by others. Hardly 
a week passed that there did not ap- 
pear some paragraph which, with cun- 
ning malice, led up to the damning fact 
of Crump by the flowery path of flat- 
tery—so that the very wound seemed 
no more than the gaucherie of an ex- 
uberant but indiscreet adulator. His 
hobbies, his recreations, his motor 
cars—all the little personal trivialities 
that he was accustomed to have served 
up, with incense, at his shrine, were 
used with a delicious but devilish 
skill as mere pegs on which to hang 
the culminating Crump. In a week or 
two even the unsophisticated reader in 
the suburbs had had the disillusioning 
fact drilled into her. But the sophisti- 
cated reader, and the members of the 
profession itself—and all Carstairs’ 
enemies were limited to his profession 
—knew what the versatile malicious- 
ness of the paragraphist meant, and 
those who guessed the secret of the 
authorship enjoyed it most. 


There came a time when Carstairs 
almost dreaded to ‘‘ go on,’’ he was so 
obsessed by the nervous dread that the 
house, instead of roaring out its ap- 
plause at his entrance, might break out 
into cries of ‘‘Crump!”’ Already he 
had received at the theatre his flam- 
boyant autograph, with its feminine 
finish and ofnate scroll work (as 
though it dwelt lovingly on its own 
task), ignominously returned, with the 
words ‘*‘ Albert Crump ”’ written over 
the erased ‘‘ Alsager Carstairs.”’ It 
had doubtless fetched half a crown at 
some charity bazaar, and the purchaser 
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evidently regarded it as even more 
worthless than a forgery ! 

He dreaded to be recognised in the 
street, and cursed the facilities for in- 
stant recognition which had been so 
lavishly provided for any common 
passer-by on the pavements by a deluge 
of picture-postcards depicting the By- 
ronic features, opulently lipped, 
crowned with curls. He began to wear 
a silk hat, thinking that its bourgeois 
respectability and banality might miti- 
gate the careless and poetic rapture of 
those curls ; and the one wayward lock 
that had always been allowed to stray 
from under the brim of his soft hat 
was now tucked remorselessly out of 
sight, for he dreaded lest some urchin 
of the streets should suddenly paralyse 
him with a cry of ‘‘ Crump!” 

His life became a misery. He con- 
sulted his solicitors, but they advised 
him that nothing could be done—that 
is, if his name were really Albert 
Crump! He might, of course, change 
his name by deed poll, and then it 
would become impossible for any 
writer to refer to him as “‘ in private 
life Mr. Albert Crump.’’ But even 
then the legality might be evaded by 
skilful references to the late Mr. Albert 
Crump—by a needless and prolonged 
advertisement, truthful but gratuitous, 
of the fact that Mr. Alsager Carstairs 
had renounced Albert Crump. The 
legal step of deed poll might therefore 
be wotse than the disease. The element 
of what would practically be a public 
confession, too, wanted to be carefully 
considered. So, on the whole, the soli- 
citors advised their client, Mr. Alsager 
Carstairs, to ignore the pin-pricks. 

Ignore them, when he could not 
sleep for them! They embittered his 
whole life. He felt himself a laughing- 
stock. The pretentiousness of Alsager 
Carstairs, in contrast to the humili- 
ating reality, was obvious even to him, 
and his pride suffered acutely. He 
came near to cursing Alsager Carstairs 
as much as the homely name it evaded. 
He felt himself helpless, enmeshed in 
the toils of what almost seemed a 
public deception. He had had to dis- 
miss his whole staff of scene-shifters 
because one night ‘‘ Old Crumpet !’’ 
reached his ears as he stood in the 
wings waiting for his cue, and he had 
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not the courage to find out the real 
offender, but got rid of the whole lot. 
The thing became unendurable. His 
manager no longer put before him the 
subtle little paragraphs, and he himself 
was driven to avoid reading the news- 
papers. 

Now and then there was a lull in the 
campaign—its conductor knew very 
well how to avoid the perils of exag- 
geration—and Carstairs was beginning 
to flatter himself that his ‘‘ dignity ’’ 
and ‘‘ quiet contempt’’ had out- 
wearied his tormentor, and that the 
worst was over. 

And then would come a paragraph 
like this : 

Amongst all our popular and talented 
actor-managers none shows a nicer dis- 
cernment of artistic feeling than Mr. Al- 
sager Carstairs. The lavishness with 
which he mounts his preductions has be- 
come almost a by-word; his selection of 
plays, which afford him a preponderating 
opportunity for the display of his peculiar 
talents, in itself reveals the born actor- 
manager; his popularity among the fair 
sex can only be attributed to the glamour 
of an artistic personality; but in nothing 
has Mr. Alsager Carstairs revealed the 
artistic sense more than in the choice of 
a euphonious and distinguished stage- 
name—which he would be the first to 
admit is half the battle. Only a man of 
true artistic genius could have had the 
happy inspiration which, whilst preserving 
the baptismal initials, achieved so artistic 
a metamorphosis as he has accomplished. 
As a scholar and omnivorous reader, the 
idea was, no doubt, suggested to him by 
the expedient of Charlotte Brénte and her 
sisters, who maintained the initial accu- 
racy in their pen names of Currer Bell, 
etc., but their. achievements mus‘ be 
admitted to pale their ineffectual fires be- 
fore that surer touch of genius, destined 
to be historic, which coaxed the euphony 
of Alsager Carstairs out of Albert Crump. 

So the hideous mockery went on, 
and Carstairs began to see that even 
the crude flattery, which in other cir- 
cumstances he would have taken at 
face-value, became a medium for 
satire—culminating always in Crump. 

The crisis was reached one night 
when he was addressing an audience 
of playgoers on ‘‘ The Humanity of 
Mclodrama.”’ There was a little oppo- 
sition to his views in the discussion 
that followed, but the chairman, in 
summarising the pros and cons of the 
debate, ventured to say (a little cone 
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trary to his private belief) that Mr. truce to old grievances and reprisals.— 


Alsager Carstairs, he was sure all 
would agree, had demolished his critics 
—‘‘ In fact,’’ added the luckless chair- 
man, ‘‘ he has simply crumpled them 
up!”’ 

There was an instant titter at the 
emphasised word ; and then half the 
audience began to explain the joke to 
the other half, and furtive laughter 
rippled through the hall. The chairman 
was the only man in the room who did 
not see the joke. Alsager Carstairs 
did—and damned Strong vehemently ! 

But that was the crisis. He was 
atout to be married. He shuddered 
as he read, in fancy, malevolent para- 
graphs which assured the reader that 
“Mr. and Mrs. Albert Crump would 
carry with them into their private and 
nuptial life the fervent wishes of all 
those legions who worshipped at the 
artistic shrine ef. Mr. Alsager Car- 
Stairs.”’ 

No, the thing must be stopped! And 
he saw that it could only be done in 
one way—by abject humiliation ! When 
he had defied him, he had not thought 


that Strong held a practically inex- 
haustible supply of trumps, and that 


?? 


each trump was merely ‘‘ Crump 
And now intimidation was useless—the 
only sure way of getting rid of Crump 
was to appeal to his tormentor ad 
misericordiam, and trust to be let down 
as gently as might be! And Alsager 
Carstairs had even a thrill of satisfac- 
tion in the thought that to recognise 
he was beaten would show him to be a 
sportsman. Anyhow, he hoped Strong 
would look at it like that. And so that 
night, although. his vanity was sore 
as a beaten body, he sat down and 
wrote : 

My dear Strong,—I think that now we 
may cry quits, and mutually let bygones 
be bygones. I am bringing out an adap- 
tation of M. Pardou’s ‘t Porte du Ciel.’’ 
Would you care to undertake it? Any- 
how, please dine with me some evening 
soon, and let us discuss it. Meanwhile, a 


Yours sincerely, 
ALBERT CRUMP. 

The signature was even a better 
master-stroke than he knew. He re- 
ceived as reply: 

Dear A. C.,—I am a critic and a jour- 
nalist—and accounted fairly good as such. 
But I should make a d——d bad dramatist 
—and, besides, ] am not sure that anything 
Pardou writes is worth the trouble of my 
improving it. But if you'll be my guest 
at the Footlights on any evening conve. 
nient to yourself I will publicly exhibit my 
esteem and forgiveness, and I will invite 
a few friends to do you honour. But they 
will be asked to meet Alsager Carstairs. 
As for Crump—well, I now consign him 
to perpetual oblivion. But I see he was 
not a bad sort of fellow, after all.—Yours 
sincerely, 

1. 5 


The dinner was quite a pleasant little 
affair. Only two remarks were made 
that were really appropriate to the oc- 
casion. Carstairs once said: 

*“ Of course, it is possible to over- 
estimate the influence of the Press. 
But perhaps it is better to make that 
mistake than—er—the other thing.” 

And later on in the evening Strong 
remarked, a propos de bottes : 

‘* The Press is, after all, a human 
institution, and has its human weak- 
nesses. Among them is the instinct 
of self-defence.’” 

And the other guests, with excellent 
tact, refrained from attaching any- 
thing more than a general meaning to 
either remark. 

Albert Crump certainly had a con- 
vivial funeral. Indeed, after coffee he 
was quite forgotten. But, per contra, 
Alsager Carstairs still lives. And the 
critics follow Strong’s lead in declaring 
that no one takes his art more seri- 
ously. 

The explanation may be that Alsager 
Carstairs and Theodore Strong are ex- 
cellent friends—in fact, Carstairs 
always invites the critic to his 
rehearsals. 











The Wickham Aeroplane. 


By Francis Marlowe. 


CHAPTER I. 
ROM the golf links by the sand- 
F hills of Littlehampton an 
eerie, throbbing sound rose 
suddenly and disturbed the serenity 
of a calm May evening ; it floated sea- 
ward on a light land breeze, and here 
and there among the tawny grass and 
sand it roused a martin or a plover to 
troubled flight. 

Following the unusual sound came 
a hurried opening-out movement 
among a score or so of men who, for 
some time, had been grouped about a 
queer-shaped machine which stood 
about two hundred yards inland on the 
links. As they stepped away from it 
this machine darted swiftly upward, 
and, while the humming pulsations of 
a powerful engine mingled with the 
shrill whirr of a lifting fan it hovered 
for a moment above its starting-place, 
and then, like some strange, new 
bird, went skimming down the wind. 
Half a mile away it described a grace- 
ful curve, and returned on a downward 
slant that landed it, lightly, almost as 
a snowflake, beside the men who had 
surrounded it two minutes before. 

When it touched the earth a young 
man stepped from it—a young man 
slightly built and with a grave, clean- 
shaven, clever face—and stood silent, 
but with a quiet smile, listening to the 
tumultuous congratulations that beset 
him. 

The machine was Wickham’s aero- 
plane, and the young man was Oliver 
Wickham, its inventor, who had just 
given it a last trial trip before an at- 
tempt on the morrow to win the rich 
prize offered for the first heavier-than- 
air airship to cross the English Chan- 
nel. Oliver Wickham had not the 
faintest doubt of his ability to annex the 
coveted prize. Confident that he was 
far in advance of other ambitious 
aviators, he had not hurried his pre- 
parations for the flight across the 
Channel ; he did not allow his enthu- 


siasm to outrun the caution and busi- 
nesslike thoroughness with which he 
had conducted every stage of his ex- 
periments. Other inventors had 
allowed themselves to be beguiled: to 
public. displays of their half-fledgéd 
airships, and had been concerned with 
them in a series of ridiculous antics, 
but none of them had succeeded in 
coaxing their queer-looking machines 
to do anything that in the least re- 
sembled flying. The least lucky of 
these inventors lost their lives through 
their temerity } some of them con- 
tented thetnselves thereafter with writ- 
ing books and magazine articles on 
‘*‘ The Art of Flying ’’ and ‘‘ How to 
Ily,’’ while a few continued their ex- 
periments in seclusion. 

While all thése unsuccessful at- 
tempts at practical aviation were 
occupying public attention Oliver 
Wickham was industriously and unob- 
trusively experimenting. Finally he 
succeedéd in constructing a flier, but 
it was not until he had satisfied him- 
self beyond all doubt that he had cons 
quered the air that he emerged from 
his obscurity. At the first demonstra- 
tion of his aeroplane he amazed the 
wotld with its simplicity of construc- 
tion and its bird-like ease of motion. 
With it he securéd prizes that for years 
had been awaiting the successful avi- 
ator. His flier fulfilled every condition 
laid down for the award of these 
prizes: he carried a passenger a 
stipulated distance ; he flew at a speci- 
fied speed ; he turned within a certain 
defined area, and he rose to any height 
which thé provisions of a prize de- 
manded. Altogether, in tests which he 
regarded as mere preliminary flights, 
he won prizes amounting to £30,000 ; 
and then prepared to show.the actual 
possibilities of his aeroplane by carry- 
ing a passenger across the Channel, 
and making a point-to-point flight of 
two hundred miles. 

Thus it was that he and his flier 
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were now on the goir unks at Little- 
hampton, with all in readiness for his 
essay across the Channel. He had 
arrived there without advertisement, 
and this accounted for the small num- 
ber of spectators at his last trial flight ; 
but the judges appointed by the donors 
of the mammoth prize for a success- 
ful flight across the Channel had made 
all their arrangements, and next day 
all the world would be agog to know 
if the Wickham aeroplane had _ ful- 
filled its inventor’s expectations. 


Except in one particular, Oliver 
Wickham made no attempt to keep 
secret the construction of his aero- 
plane. “He willingly allowed it to be 
photographed and inspected, and _ he 
was always ready to explain its prin- 
ciples to any one interested in avia- 
tion. His one reservation was in re- 
gard to the engine that furnished the 
motive power; this, he readily ex- 
plained, was his own invention, and 
combined phenomenal lightness with 
immense horse-power. But he cour- 
teously declined to answer any ques- 
tion as to its construction. 


In spite of its wonderful and grace- 
ful mastery of the air, the aeroplane 
presented a most unwieldy and awk- 
ward appearance when it rested on the 
earth before or after flight. Very much 
like three great box kites braced to- 
gether it looked ; those forward and 


behind acting as rudders; while the 
central one had longer and broader 
planes and carried the engine and a 
seat designed to hold two persons. 
From the engine two shafts projected 
— one perpendicular, to the lifting fan, 
the other horizontal, to the propelling 
fans in front. Flanking the seat were 
three levers, and with these every 
motion of the flier could be controlled 
and directed. Undoubtedly the Wick- 
ham aeroplane was the nearest ap- 
proach to the ideal flying machine that 
had yet been invented. Already seve- 
ral Governments had attempted to pur- 
chase its patent rights, but Oliver 
Wickham had withstood all offers. It 
was his intention, however, if he suc- 
cessfully accomplished a flight across 
the Channel, to conclude negotiations 
for its sale to the British War 
Office, 
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CHAPTER ITI. 
A STarTiLinG FLIicHt. 


The majority of the men who stood 
around the Wickham aeroplane on the 
Littlehampton golf links were news- 
paper correspondents, whose business 
it was to send descriptive reports of 
Oliver Wickham’s flights to the papers 
they represented. A group of them 
stood questioning him now, gleaning 
material for an interview that would 
be published next day as the inventor’s 
forecast of the cross-Channel flight. 

**'Why did you choose Littlehamp- 
ton for your starting-point, Mr. Wicks 
ham?’’ one man asked him. ‘“‘ It 
would be a shorter flight from Folke- 
stone or Dover.’’ 

‘*T am not much concerned about 
the distance!’’ replied Wickham, 
with quiet confidence ; ‘‘ my flier can 
cover that without difficulty. I chose 
Littlehampton because it struck me as 
a quiet and convenient place, where 
there would be less chance of having 
my start hampered by large crowds 
than at the places you mention.’’ 

** You feel syre of getting safely to 
France, then?!’’ was another ques- 
tion. 

‘*Certainly,’"?> was the reply; “I 
shall land at Bhulogne, on the spot I 
have selected, and when the necessary 
formalities have been completed with 
the judges there I shall at once fly 
back here.’’ 

““What! You will do the double 
journey?’’ exclaimed several of the 
newspaper correspondents. 

** Yes ; why not?’’ was the smiling 
answer. ‘‘I want to be in London 
to-morrow night, and I look on my 
flier as the safest and quickest means 
of crossing the Channel. Of course,” 
he added, “‘ an accident may upset all 
my plans, but I do not expect one.”’ 

While the inventor was thus occu- 
pied with the newspaper correspon- 
dents the other men who stood about 
were listening with undisguised in- 
terest to a tall, bearded, powerful 
man of middle age who held their at- 
tention with a description of the ease 
with which the Wickham aeroplane 
could be handled in the air. This was 
a Colonel Borisoff, a Russian of 
charming manners, who, since the 
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appearance of the Wickham flier, was 
known everywhere as a keen aviator. 
On the day that Wickham made his 
first public flight Borisoff introduced 
himself to the inventor, and so ingra- 
tiated himself that his suggestion that 
he should act as passenger in tests 
that required that the aeroplane should 
carry the double burden was unhesitat- 
ingly accepted. Thereafter he had ac- 
companied Wickham in many of his 
flights, and on several occasions had 
been allowed to use the levers under 
the inventor’s tutoring hands. The re- 
ward of his faith in the flier was that 
he was to be the passenger on its first 
flight across the Channel. 

Tall and handsome, the Russian was 
a commanding figure, and towered 
over his hearers as he spoke rapidly 
and excitedly. His slightly foreign 
accent grew more pronounced, and 
his smouldering black eyes flamed 


above his hawk-like nose as he enthu- 
siastically recounted his own experi- 
ence of steering the Wickham flier. 
‘‘If you do not fly too close to the 
ground,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ it is entirely 


without danger. To me, as I handled 
the levers, the feeling of security and 
control was as great as if I had been 
riding my bicycle. Once only I had a 
thrill of nerves; I had got too near 
some trees, and curved, perhaps too 
sharply, to avoid them; the machine 
tilted and dropped, but the danger was 
over in a second, for by the time Wick- 
ham, who had been watching me, got 
his hands on the lever, it had re- 
covered itself and swept on like a gull 
skimming the waves. If we had been 
closer to the ground when she dropped 
there was danger, but high in the air 
there is none.’’ 

Just here Wickham moved away 
from the newspaper men, and signalled 
to his two assistants to run the aero- 
plane into a temporary wooden shed 
that had been erected to shelter it. 
Borisoff saw the movement, and 
swung sharply round. 

* Ah, Wickham,’’ 
genial entreaty, ‘‘do not put your 
beautiful bird to rest yet. If it would 
not weary you I should like just one 
short flight. I would ask to go alone, 
but that I know that with so much at 
Stake to-morrow you would not care 


he cried, with 
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to risk if in my _  imexperienced 
hands.”’ 

Oliver Wickham stood irresolute a 
moment and looked across the dun 
sandhills to where the sun was setting 
on a golden horizon. 

‘* It’s a bit late,’’ he said, doubt- 
fully. 

‘Late!’ cried Borisoff, with a 
gay laugh. ‘‘ Why, there’s a full 
hour of daylight yet, and we can be 
back and have your flier in the shed 
inside a quarter of an hour. Come 
along ; just a short spin; it will re- 
fresh my confidence and get me in 
trim for our great flight to-morrow. 
Besides, these gentlemen would be 
glad to see how easily the beauty 
carries a double load.’’ 

There was a chorus of entreaty to 
Wickham at Borisoff’s smiling appeal 
to the onlookers. 

‘* All right, then,”’ said the inven- 
tor, pleasantly; ‘‘I will be glad 
enough to have a trip with you, now 
that I know our friends here are not in 
a hurry to get away. You are such 
an enthusiast, Colonel Borisoff, that 
you forget that the part of spectator 
might become wearisome.”’ 

‘‘ Ah, Wickham,’’ replied Borisoff, 
with mock sadness, ‘‘ you will never 
realise the value of advertisement. To 
be really successful you must lose no 
opportunity of thrusting yourself be- 
fore the public eye.” 

As he spoke he followed the young 
inventor to the aeroplane, and from his 
seat in it chatted animatedly with the 
spectators while preparations were 
made for another flight. At last 
Wickham seated himself also, braced 
his feet against a stay that served as 
a foot-rest, and leaned forward to the 
engine. A second later the throb of 
the motor and the shrill whirr of the 
lifting fan again disturbed the evening 
stillness. As the flier rose swiftly 
from the earth Borisoff looked down 
with a beaming smile on the upturned 
faces. 

‘‘Au revoir, gentlemen,” he cried 3 
‘do not be alarmed if——’’ 

His concluding words were lost— 
drowned in the cheer that uprose from 
the throats of the men below as the 
flier shot westward at an amazing 
speed. 
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*‘Lord! she’s a wonder!’ cried 
the War Office expert, admiringly. 
** That’s a forty-mile pace.”’ 

His exclamation passed unnoticed ; 
the others were watching in enthralled 
silence the airship’s graceful, unfalter- 
ing flight. A mile away, she inclined 
uj;ward and soared easily to a height 
of two hundred feet. 

*t She’s turning now,’’ exclaimed a 
newspaper man, taking this move for 
a preliminary to a swooping curve. 

But, no! Steadily she pursued a 
direct westerly course, swept swiftly 
over the village of Clymping, .cleared 
the square tower of Clymping’s 
ancient church by well over a hundred 
feet, and still showed no indication of 
turning. Suddenly she took a wide 
sweep toward the sea. 

** Now she comes! ’’ was the ¢ry. 
But again the movement was mislead- 
ing ; She sailed oh and on, steadfastly, 
surely ; and soon, while the watchers 
murmured with amazement and _ad- 
miration, she became a mere speck be- 
tween sky and sea. 

The. War Office expert lifted a pair 
of field glasses that were slung by his 
side, and ‘gazed intently seaward 
through them. 

**:By : Jove!:”’ 


; he muttered softly, 
** there’s no doubt about her crossing 
the Channel ; she’s simply a marvel.’’ 


He stared silently through the 
glasses for a minute or so, then he 
lowered fhém and looked: around ‘hitn 
with a slightly puzzled expféssion on 
his face. There were many faces on 
which this expression was reflected, 
for the airship was no longer visibie 
to the naked eye, and impatience for 
her.return was growing into uneasi- 
ness. 

‘‘Any sign of her turning?” a 
newspaper correspondent at his elbow 
asked ‘him. 

‘Not a sign,’’ he answered, with 
a troubled air. ‘‘I cannot quite 
understand it. Wickham said it was 
only going to be a short trip, but he’s 
well out to sea now. I can scarcely 
gee the aeroplane with my glasses.” 

By this time the airship’s prolonged 
flight was the subject of general ex- 
cited discussion. It was useless to at- 
tempt any longer to follow her course, 
and though a telescope or a field-glass 
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was occasionally turned anxiously sea- 
ward there was nothing to be gleaned 
of her from the closest search of the 
horizon. 

Many suggestions were advanced to 
account tor Wickham’s delay in _re- 
turning. One, that was strongly sup- 
ported, was that there was something 
amiss with the steering gear, and the 
flier was therefore beyond Wickham's 
control. The theory that the inventor 
had extended his flight to an unpre- 
meditated trial trip across the Channel 
was quickly scouted when it was 
pointed out that the aeroplane was 
heading almost due west when it was 
last seen. Eventually some one re- 
called Colonel Borisoff’s parting 
words: ‘‘ Do not be alarmed.’’ 

The War Office expert caught 
eagerly at this straw of reassurance. 

**Yes,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ Borisoff 
certainly did say something like that. 
He was trying to tell us something, 
but I did not quite hear what it was.’’ 

There was no one who could supply 
the missing words, but the phrase, 
‘* Do not be alarmed,’’ was in the end 
accepted as being intended to apply to 
seme such situation as had now arisen, 
and for a time all disquieting feelings 
were held in check. 

Thus matters stood for a time, and 
glasses were again turned seaward, 
but soon the growing dusk dimmed 
the horizon, the stars gleamed palely 
through a cloud-flecked sky, and the 
watchers lowered useless glasses and 
turned blank faces on each other, hesi- 
tating to name the fear that gripped 
them. 

Slowly, reluctant to acknowledge 
the hopelessness of expecting the 
flier’s return, the men moved toward 
the wooden shed and stood about it in 
groups, talking in hushed voices. Half 
an hour passed thus, and_ then, 
through the darkness, there was an 
exodus of the newspaper correspon- 
dents. They had agreed that it would 
be indeed a marvellous thing, a thing 
past hoping for, if Wickham, suppos- 
ing he were safe, should find his way 
back to his starting-point. They hur- 
ried, therefore, to send the story of 
his thrilling flight and disappearance 
to their various offices, from whence 
messages were in hot haste despatched 
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—by telephone, telegraph, and cable— 
to the coastwise towns of France and 
the South of England, reporting the 
news just received from Littlehampton 
and urgently demanding instant noti- 
fication, and an interview with Wick- 
ham on his experiences, from what- 
ever point at which the aeroplane 
might chance to land. 

This duty done, thé newspaper men 
returned to the shed on the golf links, 
but found it deserted by all except the 
inventor’s two assistants, who refused 
to despair of his return. As long as 
it was possible for them to get news 
to their papers the newspaper men 
kept vigil with the faithful two, but it 
was all to no purpose, for in the 
morning the newspapers of the world 
told their readers that the Wickham 
aeroplane and its inventor had disap- 
peared as completely as though they 
had never existed. 


CHAPTER III. 
O.tiveER WIckHAm’s STORY. 


Hope for the reappearance of the 


Wickham aeroplane did not die easily. 
After the first sensational account of 
its disappearance was published in the 
morning papers it was realised that 
though Wickham might have found it 
impossible to get back to Littlehamp- 
ton, yet he might have made a descent 
without difficulty in some out-of-the- 
way spot in England or France, from 
whence news of his safety might, con- 
ceivably have been delayed in reaching 
the outer world. Authorities on avia- 
tion, interviewed for the early evening 
papers, held to this view. They pointed 
out that the missing aeroplane had 
been submitted to the most trying tests 
before the Channel flight was decided 
upon ; they expressed “the utmost con- 
fidence in her stability, and refused to 
entertain the idea that disaster had 
overtaken her. 

‘““Mr. Wickham,” said one: expert, 
“is a man who does unexpected 
things. His companion, Colonel 
Borisoff, is an intrepid adventurer, 
and I shall be very much surprised if 
they have come to grief. Let us wait 
until the hour at which they arranged 
to fly across the Channel. If there is 
no news of them by then it will be time 
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enough to entertain serious apprehen- 
sions.”’ 

For the general public this was too 
calm and sane a view to take of ,the 
matter. A first-class sensation had 
been served up to them, and they made 
the most of it. The Wickham aero- 
plane mystery was almost the sole 
topic of conversation everywhere, and 
the strangest rumours ran riot. con- 
cerning it. But the wildest stories 
told did not touch the truth, and the 
time at which the Channel flight was 
to have started arrived and passed 
without the faintest inkling leaking 
out as to what had actually happened 
to the Wickham flier. 

The unravelling of the mystery was 
begun by a Central News message 
from Brest which appeared in. the 
latest editions of the London evening 
papers. ‘This message stated that a 
pilot boat from Brest had picked up a 
man from a small oarless boat which 
was tied to a buoy that marked the 
entrance to the Fromveur channel. 
The man was evidently an English- 
man, but he gave no account of him- 
self to his. rescuers, and was taken 
charge of by the British Vice-Consul 
at Brest. 

In the morning followed a startling 
sequel to this message. The. Brest 
castaway was Oliver Wickham, and 
the story he told was almost incredible. 
Narrated in his own words, it revealed 
a thrilling experience, and cleared up 
the mystery of his strange flight from 
Littlehampton :— 

‘* When Colonel Borisoff proposed 
that we should have a last trial trip 
before our attempt to cross. the 
Channel I was glad to consent,’’ he 
explained. ‘‘I only hesitated because 
of the lateness of the hour and lest the 
friends who were with us were anxious 
to get away to their hotels. Borisoff 
had accompanied me on many pre- 
vious flights, and knew almost as well 
as I how to handle the levers that 
controlled my flier. . 1 am not sure 
whether it was he or I who suggested 
that he should be my passenger on the 
Channel trip, but I was pleased with 
the arrangement, for he was a man of 
iron nerves, and we had also become 
very great friends. 

‘* When we started it was my inten- 
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tion to fly only as far as Clymping 
Church, perhaps about a mile and a 
half, and we could then, as Borisoff 
himself ‘said, have got the flier stored 
away in her shed within a quarter of 
an hour. But when I would have 
turned, Borisoff persuaded me to go 
on another mile or so. I did this wil- 
lingly, for, after all, it only meant a 
delay of a couple of minutes. ‘Then he 
suggested that we should turn sea- 
ward. 

“It will give us a taste of what we 
have to go through to-morrow,’ he 
said. 

** Without any misgivings I shifted 
a lever and we swept out to sea, and 
now, at Borisoff’s request, I moved so 
as to allow him to handle the levers. 
A little later I looked at my watch, 
and saw that we had been flying nearly 
six minutes. Frankly, I was sorry to 
cut short our flight, for it was my first 
experience of flying above the sea, 
and it was so enjoyable that I would 
gladly have prolonged it. But our 
friends were waiting—perhaps grow- 


ing anxious—and dusk was near at 
hand. 

‘*We must really get back now, 
Borisoff,’’ I said, regretfully. 


*“He appeared not to hear my 
words. We were flying at a pace of 
close on fifty miles an hour, and he 
was leaning forward like a_ racing 
motorist, seemingly oblivious of me 
and of everything. 

“** Borisoff !’ I cried, touching him 
fightly on the arm next to me. 

** He glanced over his shoulder at 
me now. 

“*Swing her round, man,’ I 
skcuted ; ‘ we must get back now.’ 

“ But he only smiled cheerfully at 
me and made no move to turn my flier 
or to check her speed. 

** Almost under us 
shingle beach of Selsey. 
few red-coated golfers on Hayiing 
Island links. Portsmouth Harbour 
and its shipping sprang out of a 
smoky background on our right, and 
in a few minutes we should be rushing 
over the Isle of Wight at the speed of 
an express train. 

“ Borisoff !’ I shouted again, and 
stretched across him to regain control 
of the levers. But he thrust me back 


now was the 
I could see a 
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with a swift movement of his shoul. 
ders and left me shocked by the sudden 
belief that something had gone hor. 
ribly wrong. 

‘Before I could speak again 
Borisoff looked round at me. He had 
shut off speed a little. 

*** Wickham,’ he said, quietly, al- 
most in my ear, ‘It will save us both 
trouble if you sit still and do not worry 
me any more. We are going to take 
a longer flight than you thought, and 
as the flier requires all my attention I 
hope you will not disturb me again.’ 

** My first impression was that the 
man was mad, but he smiled so plea- 
santly at me as he spoke and his eyes 
expressed such calm determination 
that I was forced to dismiss this solu- 
tion of his queer behaviour. 

*** Took here, — Borisoff,’ I said 
angrily, ‘ This is rather more than a 
jeke. ‘Turn the machine at once or 
we shall not get back to our starting- 
place to-night.’ 

‘* He turned to me again, with an 
air of mild surprise. ‘You do not 
seem to understand me, Wickham,’ he 
said. ‘ We do not return to the start- 
ing-place ; I have other plans, and if 
you will only wait patiently you will 
find yourself greatly interested.’ 

‘‘This was too much for my 
patience, and I believe I swore as I 
snatched again at the levers. There 
was a frightful danger in my action ; 
it was courting death to risk a 
struggle on the narrow deck of 
the airship. If our joint weight 
were flung to one side or the 
other of it we would instantly go hurt- 
ling down to the sea. Already the air- 
ship was swaying terribly, and it was 
only its speed that saved it from dis- 
aster. But I had no thought of the 
perils of the situation ; I was desper- 
ately determined to regain command 
of my flier and take her safely to 


‘earth again. 


‘IT ought to have known better 
than to pit my strength against 
Borisoff’s. He was an immensely 
powerful man, and easily frustrated 
my frantic attempt to get at the levers. 
Then he caught me by the throat with 
a throttling grip of his left hand and 
held me powerless. 

‘** Look here, Wickham,’ he said, 
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quietly and sternly, ‘I don’t want to 
hurt you, but I will not let you imperil 
my life. If you don’t keep still I shall 
be forced to drop you into the sea.’ 

‘‘T squirmed in silent fury under 
his grip, but the only result was that 
the pressure On my throat increased 
until I lay almost unconscious across 
his knees. 

‘“ When at last I lay motionless he 

oke again to me. 

““*T am sorry to be rough, Wick- 
ham,’ he said—and he actually smiled 
at me—‘ You will be quiet now, eh?’ 

‘“What could I do? I am not a 
coward, but I was helpless as a child 
then, and I gave in. 

“We were travelling rapidly now 
to the south of the Isle of Wight, driv- 
ing straight out to sea, and I was 
still at a loss to discover Borisoff’s 
motive in dispossessing me of the aero- 
plane. Unpleasantly conscious of the 
futilitv of again attempting force, I 
sat watching him silently, racking my 
brains for some means of outwitting 
him. He cast occasional glances at 
me, but did not speak, and I soon 
noticed that he appeared to be search- 
ing the horizon for something. 

‘** You do not suppose we are going 
to strike the coast of France in this 
direction,’ I said at last, for I began to 
suspect that after all the whole un- 
pleasant business was the outcome of 
a freakish desire to cross the Channel 
that night.’ 

“‘ He laughed shortly at this. 

*** There’s the end of our flight, 
Wickham,’ he said, and pointed to 
where a steamer’s smoke was dimly 
visible through the dusk, some ten 
miles away. I did not understand him 
then, and was left trying to unravel 
his meaning while he steered the flier 
Straight for the streak of smoke. 

“The man’s skill with the machine 
was greater than I had _ believed. 
As he spoke to me he altered 
our course a little, and within a few 
minutes I saw that we were heading 
off a splendidly built yacht, a 2,000 
tonner, I supposed, which was steam- 
ing swiftly up from the south-west. 
As the yacht and my flier drew close 
together they both slackened speed, 
and a little later, under Borisoff’s direc- 
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fion, the flier swooped toward the 
vessel. In an instant, then, the true 
significance of Borisoff’s seeming mad- 
ness flashed upon me; while we made 
our downward swoop it dawned upon 
me that the meeting with the yacht had 
been carefully planned by Borisoff, and 
1 knew that we had reached the climax 
of a cleverly engineered plot to steal 
my aeroplane. With a sweep of my 
eye I saw that there was a platform 
erected on the yacht’s quarter; clearly 
this was intended to receive my flier, 
and it burned into my brain like a 
ghastly nightmare, that unless I could 
prevent it by some desperate action, 
my aeroplane would be in the hands of 
England’s enemies within the next few 
instants. 

‘* Nerved by despair, and caring little 
what: became of me, so long as I could 
foil Borisoff in his treacherous design, 
I cast about frantically in my mind for 
some means of preventing the flier 
from passing absolutely into his pos- 
session. My previous experience told 
me how useless it would be to pit my 
strength against his. Already we were 
within fifty yards of the yacht, flying 
not more than twenty feet above the 
sea. There were only a few seconds 
left for me to act in. What could I do? 
I glanced about me in desperation; 
Borisoff was intent on the steering, 
and did not notice my agitation. My 
eyes lighted on the engine, and I had 
an inspiration. The aeroplane would 
be useless to its captors if I could de- 
stroy its machinery, and the construc- 
tion of the engine was a secret torture 
could not make me yield up. 

** As this wild idea entered my mind 
I acted on it. Stealthily, so that I 
should not attract Borisoff’s attention, 
I shifted my position. When I was 
near enough to the engine I shot out 
my right foot with all my strength at 
a certain lever. The crash was the first 
warning Borisoff had, but it came too 
late for him to avert the ruin of his 
plans. With a rending, tearing sound 
the machinery jammed. _Borisoff 
plunged at my throat, and, amidst the 
grating shrieks of the broken engine, 
the aeroplane toppled sidelong, and 
went whirling downward to the sea. 

‘* With Borisoff’s fingers clutching 
at my throat the sea closed over my 
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head. When I came to the surface’ I 
Saw my enemy’s bearded face within a 
few yards of me, and beyond him, not 
a’ dozen yards away, the yacht. ‘To 
the right of us the flier was drifting 
like a wounded bird. 

** There is little more to tell. Borisoff 
and I were quickly picked up by a boat 
from the yacht. The expression on 
Borisoff’s face when he asked me to 
follow him to the yacht’s cabin led 
me to expect rough handling, but I 
am bound to admit that he took his de- 
feat like a gentleman when he found 
that neither by persuasion nor threats 
could he induce me to undertake to 
build aeroplanes to his order. A few 
hours later I was put into the boat, 
which the French pilot discovered at 
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the entrance to the Fromveur channel, 
and the yacht, which could steam at the 
amazing speed of forty knots, vanished 
into the darkness of the night.’’ 

This was Oliver Wickham’s story of 
how the first Wickham aeroplane was 
stolen from him, as it was told to the 
general public through the newspapers, 
But there is reason to believe that in 
his private statement to the British 
War Office he disclosed the name of a 
foreign Power for which Borisoff was 
acting. However this may be, it is a 
fact that the British Government took 
immediate steps to secure the supre- 
macy of the air by giving Oliver Wick- 
ham instructions to deliver a fleet of 
six of his aeroplanes within six months 
from the date of the order. 





The Hold-Up. 


By William Patterson White. 


O say the least, Medicine Flat 
was greatly agitated. For the 
sixth time within two months 

the Orofino stage had been held up, 
and the camp felt her honour involved. 

‘** Boys,’’ said Dave Hawks, ad- 
dressing a hastily-called meeting of the 
Vigilance Committee, of which body 
he was the chief, ‘‘ this here is gettin’ 
monotonous. Here this Orofino stage 
gets gone through ag’in an’ the mes- 
senger shot up. Somebody has got to 
hang.’’ 

** Well,’’ said Bill Dancer, another 
of the Vigilantes, ‘‘ who’s the lucky 
dog ?’’ 

Dave Hawks turned to Sate Carker, 
the driver of the stage. 

** Sate,’’ he said, ‘‘ give ’em_ his 
description, like you give me an hour 
ago.”’ 

The stage driver, nothing loth, re- 
freshed himself with a drink, and told 
all he knew. 

** He’s a-two-zun man,”’ said Sate 
Carker, ‘‘ six foot tall, an’ he talks 
loud and strained-like, as if he don’t 


want nobody to recognise his voice. 
I couldn’t tell who he is, nohow, but 
I recognises his hoss anywhere. It’s 
a big sorrel blaze-face with white fore- 
feet.”’ 

** Boys,’”’ said Dave Hawks, 
** there’s only one man hereabouts who 
owns a hoss like that. Now, who’s 
the lucky dog? ”’ 

No one spoke. They all knew who 
Dave meant. In all Shoshone County 
there was but one horse like that de- 
scribed by Carker, and it belonged to 
Jack Ardelle, who lived with his sister 
on a quarter-section seven or eight 
miles out in the hills. Furthermore, 
Jack Ardelle was tall, also very ex- 
clusive. The inference was obvious, 
and to their simple minds settled the 
matter completely. 

‘*T reckons you all know,’’ con- 
tinued Dave Hawks, ‘‘ how this Jack 
Ardelle don’t track around town none. 
When he does come, it’s to buy grub 
an’ git out. He don’t pass no dust 
over the bar. He don’t more’n say 
‘ Howdy’ to any of us, an’—though 
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Jack Ardelle never risks a white chip 
—California Simms is the only gent in 
town who’s good friends with him.”’ 

California Simms, the gambler, had 
remained sitting on his faro-table dur- 
ing the preceding conversation, but 
now he came forward. 

‘‘Dave,’’ he said, confronting the 
chief of the Vigilantes, ‘‘ do. you mean 
to say you’re going to round up Jack 
Ardelle on evidence like that? ’’ 

‘‘Sure!’’ interrupted Mac .Halsey ; 
‘‘ on’ we'll stretch him, too! ’’ 

California Simms wheeled swiftly on 
the speaker. 

‘I was talking to Dave.’’ The 
gambler’ s voice was clear and hard. 
‘Since when have you been on the 
Vigilance Committee? ’’ 

Mac Halsey said nothing. For rea- 
sons he could not make public he had 
never joined a Vigilance Committee, 
and he desired no quarrel with the 
quick-shooting Mr. Simms; so he 
merely turned on his heel with an 


ugly laugh and went to the bar for a 
drink. 
California Simms turned again to 


Dave Hawks, upon whom the by-play 
with Halsey had not been lost. 

‘How about it, Dave? ’’ continued 
the gambler. 

‘You see how it is, Cal,’’ said the 
Vigilante chief. ‘‘ This hold-up busi- 
ness has come to a showdown. Six 
times in two months is a heap too 
noomerous for comfort, an’ we has to 
make an example. The evidence, you 
can see for yourself, all points to Jack 
Ardelle, an’ we're going to corral him 
for luck. We gives him a fair show, 
0’ course, but, unless a miracle hap- 
pens, Jack’ll be swingin’ from a cedar 
tree before a very great while.’’ 

“Yes, that’s the way,’’ said Cali- 
fornia Simms scornfully. ‘* You’re 
down on Jack because he keeps to him- 
self, and you’re just too glad of a 
chance to arrest him. Jack’s a friend 
of mine, and I know he’s no hold-up. 
He wouldn’t stop a stage any more’n 
I would. I’ve seen these Vigilante 
fair trials before, and there’s always a 
rope at the finish. You can call. it 
giving Jack a square deal, but I call 
it stacking the cards.’ 

“You can call-it anythin’. you like. 
You can’t please everybody in a case 
like this,’’ said Dave Hawks grimly, 
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for he was somewhat nettled at the 
gambler’s defence of Ardelle. ‘‘ We 
all know,’’ he continued, ‘‘ how you’re 
gone on Sallie Ardelle——”’ 

‘* Leave her out, Dave,’’ interrupted 
California sharply. ‘* You’ve no call 
to bring her in this.”’ 

‘*No offence, Cal,’’ replied Dave 
Hawks hastily. ‘‘ I was just goin’ to 
say that the Vigilantes will meet at the 
corral in two hours, for the purpose of 
goin’ after Jack.”’ 

It was then nearly midnight. Cali- 
fornia Simms started towards the 
door, but Dave Hawks called him 
back. 

‘** Cal,’’ said Dave gently. ‘‘ I don’t 
want no trouble with you. You might 
be goin’ to tell Jack to pull his freight. 
You can ride out with us if you like, 
but, unless you give me your word not 
to leave town before we do, nor to 
warn Jack, I’ll put two of the boys to 
guardian you till daylight.”’ 

The gambler stared at Dave with a 
wooden expression. 

‘* All right; I promise,’’ he said 
easily, and continued on his way out- 
doors. 

Dave Hawks also went out, but not 
to watch California, for he knew the 
gambler would never break his word. 

In that northern land dawn comes 
early, and, when the Vigilantes rode 
out of Medicine Flat at two o’clock in 
the morning, the high peaks of the 
Bitter Root Mountains stood out 
blackly against the pale eastern sky. 

The posse rode swiftly and in 
silence, save for the thud of hoofs and 
the creaking of saddle leather. Three 
miles out of town Dave Hawks turned 
his pony into the forest trail that led 
to the Ardelle claim, The trail was 

narrow, hardly wide enough for two 

horses abreast, so the Vigilantes 
strung out in a long line, with Dave 
Hawks in the lead and California 
Simms riding behind him. 

It was very dark under the cedars, 
but the sure-footed ponies loped 
steadily ahead. Once the rearmost 
pony stumbled and rolled over, throw- 
ing its rider, who swore fluently, then 
dragged the animal to its feet, re 
mounted, and galloped after his com- 
panions, who had not even glanced 
around at his mishap. For nearly 
three miles they followed the grassy 
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trail through the silent forest. Then 
they splashed through a little stream, 
plunged through a fringe of cotton- 
woods on the further side, and rode 
out into a stump-dotted clearing, in the 
middle of which stood a good-sized 
log-house, silent and still in the grey 
light of the dawning day. 

The men of the posse understood 
their business and surrounded the 
house at once, while Dave Hawks, Bill 
Dancer, and California Simms dis- 
mounted and went to the door. Dave 
Hawks rapped on the door with his 
fist, and waited, one foot on the sill. 
Both he and Bill Dancer had drawn 
their six-shooters. They anticipated 
trouble. A quick step was heard in- 
side, the door was thrown open, and 
Jack Ardelle, in his trousers and shirt, 
with a revolver in his hand, appeared 
in the doorway. 

‘** What the——!”’ he burst out, as 
his astonished eyes took in the scene, 
the three men in front of the door, and 
the Vigilantes sitting on their horses 
in the background. 

‘* Never mind that, Jack,’’ said 
Dave Hawks calmly. ‘‘ You’re wanted, 
that’s all. Don’t raise that gun, or 
you won’t be worth hangin’.”’ 

Jack Ardelle promptly tossed the 
six-shooter out on the grass, where it 
was immediately picked up by the 
gambler, who shoved it down inside 
the waistband of his trousers. 

‘* Now,’’ said Jack, his hands in his 
pockets, ‘“‘ tell me what you want me 
for.’’ 

‘* For holdin’ up the stage yesterday 
afternoon,’’ answered Dave Hawks ; 
** but I reckons you know more about 
that than we do.”’ 

‘For holding up the stage!”’’ re- 
peated Ardelle dazedly. ** What 
stage? ’”’ 

California Simms stepped forward. 

** That’s what I told ’em, Jack,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ You never held up any stage, 
but they’ve got a notion you did, and 
won’t believe anything else.’’ 

‘*Of course I never held up the 
stage,’’ said Ardelle. ‘‘ I was pro- 
specting on Little Wind Mountain all 
yesterday, and didn’t get in till after 
sundown ; but as@ can’t prove it I 
suppose I’!l have to go with you.”’ 
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““T s’pose you will,” said Dave 
Hawks drily. 

Jack Ardelle hesitated, then he 
asked if he might say good-bye to his 
sister. 

“*Sure!’’ answered Dave Hawks 
heartily. ‘*‘ Go ahead.” 

In spite of his gracious tone, it was 
to be observed that Dave Hawks kept 
his revolver trained on Ardelle as he 
crossed the big room and went to a 
door on the right. 

Jack started to open the door, but 
stopped with his hand on the latch, 
and placed his ear against a crack. He 
listened a moment, then returned to 
the waiting men. 

*““Sallie’s asleep,’’ he explained. 
“‘ It’s no use waking her up; it might 
frighten her. Cal, you stay and tell 
her how it is, and then she can ride 
in and see me some time to-day.” 

**T’ll stay and do what I can,” 
answered California Simms. 

‘All right,’’ said Ardelle quietly, 
and he sat down in a chair and pulled 
on his boots. Then he took his hat 
and coat from the wall behind the door 
and came outside. 

‘* T’ll go to the corral for my horse,” 
he said, ‘‘and be with you in a 
minute. ’’ 

**T reckons I goes with you,”’ said 
Bill Dancer, and he and two others of 
the Vigilantes followed Jack to the 
corral. 

‘Say, Dave,” said California 
Simms, when Jack was out of sight, 
‘*T reckon there’s no way to prove he 
didn’t do it, ’cept his word, isghere? ’ 
Dave Hawks, 
strong ag’in 


** No, answered 


evidence is too 
, 


** the 
him.’ 
‘* Then he’ll hang,’’ said California. 
‘*Reckon so,’’ was Dave’s laconic 
reply. 

‘« How long has he got? ’’ asked the 
gambler. 

‘* To-morrow mornin’ after sun-up 
is the time set for the ceremony,”’ re- 
sponded the chief of the Vigilantes. 

At that moment Ardelle returned, 
leading his horse, the three Vigilantes 
following him closely. 

Dave Hawks went to Ardelle’s 
horse, a big sorrel blaze-face with 
white forefeet, untied the bridle-reins, 
and knotted them through the loop of 
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his lariat. The lariat he fastened se- 
curely to his saddle-horn, leaving the 
sorrel about fifteen feet of slack. 

‘* Mount your horse, Jack,’”’ ordered 
Dave Hawks, and he swung up into 
the saddle. 

Ardelle held out his hand to the 
gambler. 

‘So long, Cal,’’ he said. ‘‘ Don’t 
let Sallie lose her nerve. It’s bound 
to turn out all right.’’ 

‘* Sure it will,’’ affirmed California, 
although he was far from feeling the 
cheerfulness his words implied. ‘‘ I'll 
do my best, Jack.’”’ 
hand a hearty grip. 

Ardelle mounted the sorrel. The 
Vigilantes closed in about their priso- 
ner and swept out of the clearing just 
as the sun, lifting over the mountains, 
shone clear and bright on the tops of 
the cottonwoods. 

California Simms sat down on the 
doorstep and rolled a cigarette. 

“It gets me,’’ he mused, striking a 
match. ‘‘It sure gets me,’’ and he 
puffed silently. 

Half-an-hour later a door opened and 
a voice called: ‘‘ Oh, Jack!’ 

California and threw 
his cigarette. 

“It’s me, Sallie,’’ he said, address- 
ing the black-haired girl who stood 
in the doorway of the inner room. 
“The Vigilantes arrested Jack and 
took him to Medicine Flat half-an-hour 
ago. Here’s his gun. The zgambier 
advanced into the room, and laid the 
weapon on the table. 

Sa‘lie Ardelle gazed stupefied at 
California. Then she leaned against 
the door-jamb, her face very white. 

‘‘ Arrested Jack!’’ she said, in al- 
most a whisper. ‘‘ What for? ”’ 

“They say he held up the stage, 
replied California. ‘‘ It wasn’t him ; 
I know that; but whoever did hold 
it up was riding Jack’s horse, or his 
twin.’’ 

Sallie came out into the room, and 
rested her two hands on the table. 

“Our sorrel horse,’’ she said 
slowly, ‘‘came to the corral at sun- 
down last night, covered with dust 
and very tired. I didn’t think much 
of it at the time, and I didn’t say any- 
thing about it to Jack when he came 
home an hour later. You know our 
horses run in the woods all day, and 


He gave Ardelle’s 


arose, away 
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come to the corral only af night, so it 
would be easy for any one to rope one 
of them and ride him without our 
knowing anything about it. Oh!” 
she burst out with a sob, ‘‘ why didn’t 
Jack wake me up? Why didn’t he 
wake me up? I could have told them 
about the horse.’’ 

‘* What’s the matter with my riding 
after the posse and telling them 
now?’’ inquired California, who ad- 
mired Sallie Ardelle more than a 
little. 

‘““Tt’s too late now,’”’ said Sallie 
dejectedly. ‘‘ They’d say we made it 
up between us.”’ 

She sank into a chair by the table 
and rested her chin on her two palms, 
her eyes staring at the wall opposite. 

a that horse could’ be 
tracked——’”’ began California Simms. 

Sallie jumped up from the chair, 
and struck her hands together. 

‘*That’s it!’’ she exclaimed, her 
eyes. flashing, and the fresh colour 
returning to her round cheeks. ‘“‘ If 
we can only track the sorrel we’ve got 
the man who robbed the stage.”’ 

‘*T reckon that’s the best thing we 
can do,’”’ said California. ‘‘ I’ll ride 
over to Walker’s and get one of his 
hounds right away.”’ 

California was half-away to his 
horse, when Sallie stopped him. 

‘‘T know a better way,’’ she said 
rapidly. ‘‘ Find Tenas Chetwoot, the 
Kootenai. I helped him once when his 
little girl was sick, and he’ll help me 
now. His camp’s over in Chuck Slue. 
Just tell him I want him, and nothing 
else. He’s queer that way, and might 
refuse. Hurry, before he goes out 
in the woods, and I’ll have breakfast 
ready by the time you get back.’’ 

The last sentence was delivered in a 
shout, for California Simms was al- 
ready in the saddle and urging his 
horse in the direction of Chuck Slue. 

When California reached the In- 
dian’s camp he discovered Tenas Chet- 
woot eating his breakfast. The Koo- 
tenai listened gravely to the gambler’s 
story, then calmly continued his meal, 
nor would he budge until he had 
gorged himself to the utmost and 
smoked a pipe. @ 

California Simms swore impatiently 
at the delay, but all to no purpose, for 
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the stolid Indian refused to be hur- 
ried. 

Finally, Tenas Chetwoot arose, 
after what seemed an_ interminable 
time to California, but was in reality 
not more than twenty minutes. One 
of his squaws — Tenas Chetwoot 
possessed three — brought him his 
rifle, and the Indian was ready for the 
trail. 

**Come,’’ he said simply, and struck 
into the forest. 

The Kootenai ran along at the 
Swinging trot of the forest Indian that 
fairly eats up the long miles, and in 
half-an-hour he led California into the 
Ardelle clearing, where Sallie stood 
watching in the doorway of the cabin. 

** Klahowya, Tenas Chetwoot,’’ was 
Sallie’s greeting, when the two stood 
before her. 

** Klahowya, tillikum,”’ 
the Indian gravely. 

**Go in and eat your breakfast, 
Cal,’’ said Sallie, ‘‘ and I'll explain 
things to Tenas Chetwoot. You’ll find 
the coffee on the stove ; the rest is on 
the table.’’ 

While California Simms ate Sallie’s 
fried bacon and drank Sallie’s coffee 
the girl talked rapidly to the Indian 
in clicking Chinook, eked out with 
signs and an occasional English word. 
Jenas Chetwoot spoke English after a 
@gshion; but he preferred Chinook, and 
would do more for a person when ad- 
dressed in that language. 

California Simms had just pushed 
away his-plate with a sigh of relief 
when Sallie re-entered the cabin, her 
cheeks flushed and her eyes shining. 

** I’ve told him all about it, Cal,’’ 
she said, ‘‘ and he’s gone to the corral 
to pick up the trail. You'll go with 
him, won’t you?’”’ 

** Sure I will,’? answered California. 
** 1 want to know who that hold-up is 
as much as you do. Don't worry, 
Sallie. The Indian and me’ll turn the 
trick.’’ 

“I'll. try not to,’ said 
bravely. ‘‘I know you'll do 
best.’* 

The two shook hands, and then 
California went outside and mounted 
his horse. Sallie watched him as he 
rode around the house to the corral. 
Then, being a woman, her over- 
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wrought nerves gave: way, and she 
flung herself into a chair and sobbed 
as if her heart would break. 

California Simms found Tenas Chet- 
woot at the corral gate, separating the 
day-old tracks of the sorrel from the 
hoof-prints of Ardelle’s other two 
horses. Slowly, and with many halts, 
Tenas Chetwoot worked gradually out 
of the clearing and into the forest, 
California) Simms following him 
closely. In the forest the ground was 
softer, and the trail plainer in conse- 
quence. 

The Indian walked swiftly, holding 
his rifle by the*barrel on his shoulder, 
and his. keen, restless eyes -on the 
ground. Now and then he stopped 
and bent down, but ever he 
straightened up and went on. A quar- 
ter of a mile from the house he glanced 
over his shoulder and spoke to Cali- 
fornia Simms. 

‘‘ Two cayuse now,” he said, and 
went on with his tracking. Then, 
after a moment: ‘* Man, ride little 
cayuse.”’ 

Things were developing quickly, but 
the two men proceeded in silence—the 
one watching the trail, the other 
watching the trailer. 

At last, and nearly two hours from 
the time they started, Tenas Chetwoot 
halted in a thick grove of tall cedars, 
and pointed to some trampled ground 
in front of him. 

‘** Cayuse tied here long time,’’ he 
said to California. Even the latter 
could see that a horse had been tied 
there some time, but he could not tell 
which horse. 

‘* Ardelle’s cayuse? ’’ inquired Cali- 
fornia. 

‘*No,’ answered the Indian. 
** Little cayuse. Man ride big cayuse 
this way. Then he ride little cayuse 
that way,’’ and the Kootenai pointed 
to the north-west, in the direction of 
Medicine Flat. ‘‘We trail big 
cayuse.’” 

Tenas Chetwoot swung his rifle up 
on his shoulder and turned to the west, 
in the direction of the stage road. 

The new trail was much plainer, for 
the rider of Ardelle’s horse had been 
in a hurry, and had galloped his mount 
wherever possible. 

California could only now and then 























































































make out a ‘hoof-print, but to the 
Indian the trail was like an open book, 
and he soon broke into a trot. The 
sun climbed higher and higher, and 
still Tenas Chetwoot ran on. Once 
they crossed the trail leading to Ar- 
delle’s, and California knew they must 
be nearing the stage road. It was 
nearly noon when the two men came 
out of the forest, slid down a cut bank, 
and dropped into the stage road at a 
point five miles out of Medicine Flat. 
Tenas Chetwoot, after one look at 
the dusty road, turned to the left, away 
from Medicine Flat, and ran on, at his 
everlasting trot. 

Just at the entrance to Horseband 
Cafion the Indian flung up his hand, 
and the gambler’s pony almost sat on 
its haunches from the savage jerk 
at its bridle. 

California Simms slid from the 
saddle, threw the reins over the pony’s 
neck, and stretched himself, for he had 
been in the saddle since early morning. 
Then he joined Tenas Chetwoot in ex- 
ploring the ground about a tall, soli- 
tary yellow pine standing about six 
yards to one side of the trail. 

“Cayuse tied here,’’ said the Indian 
after a careful examination of the 
ground ; for there the earth was hard 
and rocky, there being few trees. 
‘Man get off,’’ continued the In- 
dian. ‘‘Go up trail,’’ and he walked 
up the trail a few rods. 

“Stage stop here,’ was the 
Kootenai’s next announcement, and 
he showed California the half-obliter- 
ated wheel-tracks of the Orofino 
stage. 

The Indian turned about, and re- 
turned to the yellow pine. 

*“Man go back,’”’ he said. ‘‘ Untie 
cayuse, Ride this way,’’ and the In- 
dian started eastward in the direction 
whence they had come. 

California ran back to his pony, 
which had taken advantage of the 























































































occasion to sink into a doze, re- 
mounted, and galloped after the 
Indian. 

Tenas Chetwoot moved swiftly 





where the trail was plain, more slowly 
when it was not. 

Finally, after they had crossed Shot- 
gun Creek, they left the hard ground 
behind them, and once more re-entered 
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the forest of cedars. The gambler 
wondered, as he rode along, why the 
man they were tracking had not gone 
back the way he came, but his curi- 
osity on that. point was never satisfied. 

Once in the forest, the Indian began 
to run again. He was apparently as 
fresh as when he started, and neither 
he nor. California wasted a thought 
on their empty stomachs, although it 
was long past noon. 

They crossed the trail to Ardelle’s. 
an hour later, and shortly after four 
o’clock came again to the thick clump 
of cedars where the other horse had 
been tied. 

‘‘ Man turn loose big cayuse,’’ said 
the Indian, leaning on his rifle by ihe 
trampled ground they had examined 
that morning. ‘‘ Take little cayuse, 
ride away. We follow. Bimeby we 
get him.”’ 

The Indian tapped his rifle signifi- 
cantly, and took up the trail of the 
other horse. Tenas Chetwoot did not 
run, but he walked steadily and fast, 
with the cold-blooded persistency of.a 
wolf trailing a deer. 

Suddenly the Indian stooped and 


picked up an object lying on the 
ground. This he gave to California 


Simms, who regarded it with amaze- 
]t was a quirt, of Mexican 
workmanship, and the wrist-thong 
was broken. The gambler recognised 
it as the property of Mac Halsey. 

‘* Well,’’? said California Simms, 
‘* I’ve made my living for ten years by 
watching men’s faces and actions, but 


ment. 





I’d never have suspected Mac 
Halsey——’’—he broke off with a 
curse. ‘*'Go on, Tenas Chetwoot,’’ 


he added, ‘‘ and we’ll run him down.”’ 


The Kootenai, who had been watch- 
ing him silently while he examined the 
quirt, turned to the trail again, and 
they went on, California Simms taking 
care to knot together the ends of the 
broken wrist-thong and slip the loop 
over his hand. 

The gambler was surprised at the 
sudden turn of events. He knew 


Halsey was bad, but he had not con- 
sidered him equal to stage-robbing. 
The quirt, however, and the fact that 
the trail they were following led in the 
direction of Halsey’s cabin, decided 
the matter in his mind, 


It was une 
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d@oubtedly Halsey ‘who had robbed the 
stage, and California Simms hitched 
his six-shooter a little more to the 
front. 

It was after eight o’clock, nearly 
sunset, when the two men _ saw, 
through a vista of dark trunks, the log 
walls of Halsey’s cabin. 

The Indian had already cocked his 
rifle, and was dodging from tree to 
tree in the direction of the cabin, be- 
fore California Simms could leap from 
his horse and stop him. 

‘** None o’ that,’’ growled California, 
one hand on the Indian’s shoulder, the 
other holding his drawn six-shooter. 
** We'll take him alive. I want him 
hung. Kumtucks?”’ 

‘* All right,’? grunted the Indian, 
sullenly, and contemptuously freed 
himself from the white man’s grasp. 

‘* Now,’”’ said California quietly, his 
eyes on the log-house, ‘‘ you see if the 
trail runs into Halsey’s corral. I’m 
going into that cabin.’”’ 

And California Simms, six-shooter 
in hand, ran quickly across the little 
clearing that surrounded the cabin and 
its slab corral. The cabin door was on 
the opposite side, and the gambler was 
a fair mark for any one at the rear 
window, but California was in too 
great a hurry to waste time in skir- 
mishing. He ran around the cabin, 
kicked the door open, and found the 
place—empty ! 

Halsey’s frying-pan lay on the table, 
the bacon grease on its bottom hard 
and white. Mac Halsey had probably 
not been there since morning, and 
California went out, after a quick 
search about the one room. 

Outdoors he met Tenas Chetwoot 
returning from the direction of the 
corral. The gambler did not know 
that the Indian had followed him as 
soon as his back was turned, and 
watched his entry of the cabin through 
a chink in the logs. Then, when he 
saw there was no danger, he carried 
out California’s orders and found the 
trail led straight into the corral. 

‘What luck?’ asked California 
Simms, jamming his six-shooter into 
its holster. 

‘* Trail go in corral,’’ answered the 
Indian briefly, and promptly sat down 


cross-legged, and pulled-out his pipe 
and tobacco-pouth. 

The sun had set, and the air was 
growing cooler with the twilight, 
California Simms shook himself, for 
he was very dusty, and also soaked 
through with perspiration. Then he 
went to a little spring near the cabin 
and drank thirstily. It was his first 
drink since breakfast. 

Tenas Chetwoot was smoking 
solemnly, his dark face inscrutable, 
when the gambler retusned and spoke 
to him. 

** Tenas Chetwoot,”’ said California, 
**T reckon we’ve cinched the deal on 
Halsey, you and me. It’s been mostly 
you, for if you hadn’t run that trail to 
a finish like you did, Ardelle would 
have hung to-morrow morning and 
Halsey been unsuspected. ”’ 

He held out his hand to the Indian, 
who arose and took it gravely. 

‘* Nothin’,’’ said Tenas Chetwoot, 
** nothin’ ’t all. Ardelle nika tillikum, 
klootchman nika tilllkkum. Me do tt 
for her. Shookum.’’ 

The Indian sat down again, cross- 
legged, and puffed at his pipe. 

‘* Well,’’ said California, ‘‘ whoever 
you did it for, you did it, and that’s 
enough. Next time you come to Medi- 
cine Flat you find me, and I’ll stake 
you to grub, blankets, cartridges, 
tobacco, whatever you want. Kum- 
tucks? ”” 

The Indian nodded to show he 
understood, and the gambler con- 
tinued. 

‘“I’m going to Medicine Flat right 
away and find Halsey, before he has 
time to give us the klatowah. Will 
you go to Ardelle’s and tell the 
klootchman it’s all right, and we know 
who held up the stage? ”’ 

‘*T go,’’ said the Indian. It was a 
long walk through the forest to 
Ardelle’s, but the klootchman was his 
friend, and, to an Indian, the ties of 
friendship are binding above all else. 

‘““ All right,’? said California. 
** Klahowya.”’ 

‘* Klahowya,”” answered the In- 
dian, and went on with his solemn 
smoking. 

California Simms went back to 
where he had left his pony in the 
forest, and found that sagacious ani- 
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mal busily cropping grass, the bridle 









reins dragging between its feet. 

The gambler led the tired little horse 
to the spring and let it drink, then he 
climbed into the saddle and rode across 
the clearing into the trail that led from 
Halsey’s cabin to the stage road and 
Medicine Flat. 

The Indian watched him go, then he 
knocked the ashes from his pipe, 
picked up his rifle, and slipped silently 
into the forest in the direction of 
Ardelle’s. 

The yellow moon of midsummer was 
slowly rising over Elk Mountain when 
California Simms clattered into Medi- 
cine Flat and pulled his sweating, 
staggering pony to a halt in front of 
Wingard’s saloon. The gambler en- 
tered the place, and, as was usual at 
that hour, it was crowded with men. 
Dave Hawks and Bill Dancer were 
standing at one end of the bar, a bottle 
in front of them. The gambler went 
up to Dave and touched him on the 
elbow. 

‘‘Come outside, Dave,’’ he said ; 
*] want to see you.”’ 

Dave Hawks set down his empty 
glass and followed California Simms 
outside. 

“Well, Cal,’’ said the chief of the 
Vigilantes, when they stood in the 
open-air, ‘‘ what do ye know? ”’ 

‘* This,’’ answered the gambler, and, 
without further paricy, related the in- 
cidents of the day—how Sallie Ardelle 
had sent for Tenas Chetwoot, the 
Kootenai; how the Indian tracked 
Ardelle’s sorrel to the place in the 
forest where the other horse had been 
tied ; how they followed the trail of 
Ardelle’s horse to the scene of the 
hold-up and back again; how they 
then took up the trail of the other 
horse, found the quirt belonging to 
Halsey, and how they at last ran the 
trail straight into Halsey’s corral in 
the forest clearing. ‘‘ And,’ said the 
gambler, as he finished, ‘‘I reckon 
that cinches the hold-up on to Halsey, 
fair and square.”’ 

Dave Hawks did not answer for a 
moment. The gambler could feel the 
other man’s eyes search his face in the 
darkness. 

“Let’s see the quirt,’’ said Dave 
Hawks finally. 


THE “HOLD-UP. 
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California gave it fo him, and the 
Vigilante chief moved over to where 
the light shone yellowly through an 
open window of the saloon. 

‘* It’s Mac’s all right enough,”’ said 
Dave Hawks, returning to California. 
‘An’ I keeps it for evidence. Of 
course, this here business of the In- 
jun’s trackin’ has got to be proved. 
Howsomever, we rounds up Mac on 
suspicion immediate. Come along. 
He’s over in the Idaho Queen, playin’ 
poker.”’ 

Dave Hawks and California Simms 
proceeded at once to the Idaho Queen. 
The barkeeper, when asked concerning 
Halsey’s whereabouts, jerked his 
thumb over his shoulder in the direc- 
tion of the inner room. 

**In there,’’ he said laconically, and 
went on with the dispensing of drinks. 

Dave Hawks went quickly to the 
doot indicated, the gambler at his 
heels. The chief of the Vigilantes 
paused in the doorway, and surveyed 
the scene in the back room, his thumbs 
in his belt; he had quite forgotten 
that he had slipped the thong of Hal- 
sey’s quirt over his wrist, and that it 
now hung in plain sight of any one in 
the room. 

There was the usual crowd around 
the faro table, and in one corner sat 
five men playing poker, but Mac 
Halsey was not playing; he was 
leaning against the wall near the win- 
dow, and he was looking straight at 
Dave and the quirt hanging froin 
Dave’s wrist. Dave Hawks, seeing 
further delay was useless, reached for 
his six-shooter, but Halsey was 
quicker, and fired twice from his hip, 
then jumped through the open window, 
the bullets from the guns of Dave and 

California smashing the glass above 
his head. One of Halsey’s shots had 
buried itself in the door-jamb, the 
other grazed Dave’s arm. The Vizi- 
lante and the gambler rushed outside 
just in time to see the shadowy form of 
a horse and rider vanishing up the 
street. They both emptied their six- 
shooters in its direction, but a derisive 
yell was the only noticeable effect. 
‘“What’s up?’’ demanded Bill 


Dancer, pushing his way through the 
wildly curious crowd that surrounded 
Dave and California. 
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‘* Nothin’,’’ answered Dave Hawks 

. disgustedly, shaking the blood from 
his fingers, ‘‘ ’cept we has to throw 
Ardelle loose. Get the boys together 
an’ run down Mac Halsey. He’s the 
gent who holds up the stage.”’ 

There was a rush for the corral and 
the hitching-rails in front of the vari- 
ous saloons. In ten minutes thirty 
men, with Dave Hawks in the lead, 
galloped out of Medicine Flat on Hal- 
sey’s trail. California Simms and Bill 
Dancer, whom Dave Hawks had de- 
puted to set Ardelle free, went at once 
to the log gaol. 

** She’s all a mistake, Jack,’’ said 
Bill Dancer, locking the gaol-door after 
releasing the prisoner. ‘! But—as 
Dave Hawks tells me when the boys 
are saddlin’—if it ain’t for California 
here an’ that Injun, Tenas Chetwoot, 
you surely ornament a cedar tree to- 


morrow mornin’. 
** That’s all right, no hard feelings 
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on my part,’’ answered Jack Ardelle, 
stretching himself lazily, for it wag 
good to be free. ‘* And, California,” 
he went on, turning to the gambler, 
** all I’ve got to say is, I owe you and 
Tenas Chetwoot a debt I can’t wipe 
cut in a hurry, and if you’ll come out 
to the claim to-morrow, Sallie’ll be 
glad to see you. She rode in to see 
me this afternoon, and told me then 
she thought things would pan out all 
right.’”’ 

‘Don’t say any more, Jack,” 
answered California Simms. ‘ You'll 
do as much for me some day, maybe. 
I’ll be out to-morrow after the Vigi- 
lantes come back.’’ And the gambler 
walked to the corral with his friend to 
help him saddle his horse. 

When California Simms rode out to 
the Ardélle claim the following day he 
carried the news that Mac Halsey had 
crossed the Montana line three miles 
in advance of the Vigilantes, 








R. LESTER, of the firm of Les- 
ter and Scott, antiquaries, pic- 
ture and bric-4a-brac dealers, 

commission agents, and general high- 
class pawnbrokers, stood before the fire 
in his private room with the pleasantest 
expression imaginable upon his slightly 
Hebrew features, and all, apparently, 
because an insignificant little plac of 
tin—as it would certainly have ap- 
peared to the uninterested—of about 
the size of a sixpence, had come to him 
by post that morning, packed clumsily 
in an ordinary wooden match-box, 
which bore the postmark of an obscure 
Midland village. 

Mr. Lester took the antique and 
bijoutry department of the business, 
leaving his partner Scott the pictures, 
stones, and occasionally wine, while 
both interested themselves equally in 
the discreet money-lending transac- 





The Great HocKington Find. 


By Ernest Bramah. 







tions that brought them into profitable 
connection with certain circles of the 
aristocracy. Neither, by the way, had 
any hereditary claim to the name he 
bore, both ‘‘ Lester’’ and ‘‘ Scott” 
having been adopted as good, solid, 
middle-class English cognomens, likely 
to inspire confidence and respect. 

‘* Look here, Scotty, my boy,’’ cried 
Lester, boisterously, as his partner 
entered in response to his message, 
‘* what do you think of that for a little 
beauty? Didn't I tell you that those 
quiet, gentlemanly ads. in the country 
papers would bring in something? ”’ 

Mr. Scott took the proffered coin 
without any show of enthusiasm. A 
cold-eyed man, with a projecting lower 
jaw, that at once suggested comparison 
with that of a pike, he carried a mer- 
cilessly deprecating manner even into 
his most private life 
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“ Anglo-Saxon ?”’ he replied shortly. 
“ What’s the thing worth? ”’ 

“ Beornwulf, King of Mercia; lovely 
fine condition, too. Fetch a tenner any 
time at Sotheby’s, even on a wet day.”’ 

“ Oh, that all? ’’ said Scott dispas- 
sionately. ‘‘ What do they want for 
it?’ Not that he despised such 
crumbs of commerce as “‘ tenners ”’ 
any more than his prototype the pike 
neglects the smaller minnows, but his 

sonal tastes ran in the direction of 
high finance and large transactions. 

‘No, my boy, that isn’t all; not by 
a long, long chalk,’’ replied Mr. 
Lester, with imperturbable good- 
humour. ‘‘ That’s only the sample 
that came along in a chip match-box, 
wrapped in a screw of brown paper, as 
thought it was a penn’orth of tintacks, 
Listen to this : 

“ One Tree Cottage, 
“ High Cross, 
** Hockington. 

“Respected Sirs,—Seeing an ad- 
vertisement that you buy old and 
strange money, and such like, I take 
the libberty (‘ Oh, patriarchal Moses, 
Scott, he takes the liberty ! ’ ejaculated 
Mr. Lester rapturously) of sending you 
one which I judg to be such, and re- 
speckfully enquiring how much you 
would give by the hundred, having re- 
cently got some.—Yours obedient, 
Jamzs Cray.” 

Mr. Scott’s mouth opened and closed 
unconsciously, until he resembled a 
monstrous ‘pike more than ever. ‘‘ By 
the hundred! ’’ he murmured, in an 
awe-struck voice. 

“It’s a find, of course—treasure 
trove,” continued Lester keenly. 
** Ever heard of the Beaworth find, my 
son? Ten thousand William the Conq. 
pennies kicked up in a cart-wheel rut. 
Or the Hexham case? Light thousand 
Saxon stycas fished out of an old tin 
bucket. This will be known to history 
as the great Hockington find, and 
Lester and Scott will corner the lot. 
Hundreds! Why shouldn’t we scoop 
thousands, tens of thousands? ”’ 

“T'll tel! you why,” replied his part- 
ner, reverting from momentary sur- 
prise to his habitual business _pessi- 
mism., ‘“‘ Because this fellow Clay will 
Promptly get drunk on the strength of 
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his luck, and open his mouth in the 
village ale-house. By now it will be all 
over the place, and the owner of the 
land, and the tenant, and the lord of the 
manor, and the Crown agent will all 
be there at this moment, screwing the 
last denier out of him.”’ 

‘* No, no, no,’’ exclaimed. Lester, 
with a deprecating gesture. ‘‘ It won't 
be like that at all, my dear fellow. 
You’re a good business man in your 
own line, I don’t deny it; but you’ve 
got no romance, Scott, no imagination. 
This honest yokel Clay is certain to 
be a shrewd, sober, thrifty son of toil 
of the kind that has made our England 
what it is. A little boorish and slow- 
witted, perhaps, but none the worse 
for that. Busied with the prosaic duty 
of mangling wurzels, or whatever his 
occupation may be, his implement one 
day happens to go a few inches deeper 
than usual, and then, as the poet says : 
‘The ploughshare turns them out.’ 
Your town artisan would grovel on his 
hands and knees at once, and run about 
half demented, and give the show 
away ; but our stolid, cautious friend 
Clay does nothing of the kind. I see 
and know the man from head to foot. 
REAL 

‘““What are you going to offer 
him? ”’ interrupted Scott, impatientiy. 
“* Silver is 2s. 2d. this morning. Try 
him with 2s. 6d. the ounce.”’ ° 

** Stop a bit, though,’’ replied Les- 
ter, coming down at once to the realms 
of pure business. ‘‘ It’s no use being 
wasteful. If we tell him that this is 
very bad silver he may jump at much 
less.”’ 

“* Well, it’s your affair,’’ remarked 
the other, ‘‘ and one thing is certain : 
if there are hundreds or thousands of 
this particular coin coming into the 
market the price goes all to pieces.’’ 

Mr. Lester winked cunningly. 
** Leave that to me, my boy,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘ If we collar the lot the trade 
needn’t never know nothing. . We can 
spread it over as many years as we 
hike. Quite a few can go to New York 
and Philadelphia with solid pedigrees, 
and one or two to Edinburgh. Then 
the private cabinets will take ever so 
many, and when they’re filled up we 
can begin to work a sprinkling dis- 


creetly into the London sales. Besides, 
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you don’t imagine that they’re all alike, 
do you? This poor jay Clay don’t know 
a Saxon sceatta from a_ trouser- 
button, of course; but there are cer- 
tain to be dozens of types, and most 
likely from several reigns.’’ 

‘Get them first,’’ hinted the 
material Scott. 

‘‘T’m coming to that, Scott. In- 
deed, it was on the tip of my tongue,”’ 
protested Lester. ‘‘ Heavens! What 
machines of business this London of 
ours turns us into. No romance. What 
do we live for, after all? My ambition 
is to make a million, and to be able to 
call a duchess ‘ Dear lady,’ without 
being kicked out. Yours is to make 
two millions, and to have a medal 
struck in your honour as the endower 
of a national Yiddish theatre. It’s all 
vanity, Joey. This morning a lark was 
singing outside my window——’’ 

‘*In Maida Vale! ’’ said Scott con- 
temptuously. 

‘* Well, it was a tom-tit, or a 
Sparrow, or something. Anyway, it 


gave me a taste for fields. I shall go 
down to this pretty little Hockington 
place right away, and finish the busi- 


ness at once. It’s too enticing to risk 
anything over.’’ 

** Just what I should have suggested 
all along,’’ replied the partner. ‘‘ Then 
if the things are scattered you may be 
able to pick up a few. What shall we 
write the fellow? ”’ 

Mr. Lester thought for a moment, 
considering the matter from its unro- 
mantic side. 

‘*T’ll drop him a line by the next 
post, that there’s practically no market 
for these things, but if he’ll send a few 
more along as samples, we'll see what 
can be done. Then I'll be on the spot 
—not connected with L. and S., mind 
you, but just a leisurely passing tourist 
with a fishing-rod or a golf-club, see? 
—and you may call me a descendant of 
Manasseh the Unlucky if I don’t bring 
it off.’’ 

Late the following afternoon, as a 
remarkably pretty and rustically pic- 
turesque maiden was leaning over the 
gate of One Tree Cottage, a portly 
middle-aged gentleman, whose white 
hat and fancy waistcoat proclaimed his 
determination to wear a holiday air 
(despite the fact that he looked as little 


in keeping with a country lane as a 
columbine would be at a Quakers’ 
meeting) stopped before her and in- 
quired the distance to Hockington, 

‘* About a mile, sir,’’ replied the 

maiden with an artless curtsy—a thing 
Mr. Lester had hitherto believed to be 
extinct—‘‘ or rather more. Straight 
on.”’ 
** Dear, dear me,’’ groaned Mr. Les. 
ter. He had, indeed, already walked 
three times that distance through mig. 
direction. ‘‘ These country miles are 
very long, my dear. Do you think you 
could make me a cup of tea—for pay- 
ment, of course? ’’ 

‘* Oh, yes, sir,’’ she replied brightly, 
*‘We were thinking of putting out a 
sign, only so few people pass here that 
it didn’t hardly seem worth while,” 

She opened the gate with another 
curtsy, and led the astute gentleman 
through a patch of overgrown garden 
into a tiny cottage. Nothing could 
have suited Mr. Lester’s purpose bet- 
ter. In ten minutes he had learned that 
her name was Rosie Clay, and that she 
and her brother Jim lived there alone; 
that they had only recently come from 
another part of the country where work 
was scarce, and that Jim had for the 
time got temporary employment on a 
farm a couple of miles away. So 
pleasantly was the susceptible gentle- 
man progressing that he was quite an- 
noyed when his business side insisted 
upon something being done towards the 
real object of his visit. 

On leaving town he had put into his 
pocket a few silver pennies of the early 
Edwards, common enough coins, and 
sufficiently like the Saxon piéces to 
suggest comparison. With a word 
about payment he now took out a hand- 
ful of money, and, spreading it on the 
table before him, carelessly sorted out 
the silver pennies from among the 
current coins. 

‘*Oh,’’ exclaimed the girl, with 
sudden interest, ‘‘ you’ve got some of 
that funny old money, too.’’ 

‘‘ Why, yes,’’ he admitted, without 
any sign of the excitement he began to 
feel. ‘‘ I’m fond of old things of that 
sort. Have you got some? ’’ 

‘* Jim has,’’ she replied.‘‘ He found 
a whole crockful, digging in the little 


meadow at the back. Hundreds and 
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bundreds of them. But, oh!” she 
exclaimed, with a belated recollection, 
“] wasn’t to say a word to any one. 
He would be dreadfully angry.’’ 

“Not in the circumstances, I'll be 
bound, my dear,” he reassured her. 
“Your brother very prudently did not 
want any one about here to know, but 
I’m different. I suppose he don’t mind 
ey 3 did say something about it,” 
she confessed. 

“Very well, then. Why shouldn’t 
I buy them? Here I am on the spot, 
sent by Providence, so to speak, But 
one thing at a time; what shall we say 
for the tea? “ ; 

“ Fourpence? * she murmured, with 
bashful hesitation (he had consumed 
quite a substantial repast), and then 
catching his expression of momentary 
surprise, added, in confusion, *‘ Three- 
pence? ”* 

“No, no, my dear,” protested Mr. 
Lester generously. ‘* Fourpence ; not 
apenny less. It’s quite worth it. Now, 
will you let me see these rum old things 
your brother found? ”* 

“Indeed, I would,” she replied, 
“ but I can’t, because he’s hidden them 
away somewhere.”’ 

“Oh,” said Mr. Lester, a little 
blankly. ‘* He seems to be a suspici- 
ous sort of cove, this brother of yours. 
What time will he be back? ” 

“* Generally about half-past six,’’ she 
replied. ‘‘ But I have a few here that 
Jim gave me. I’m going to have a 
bangle made of them when he says I 
may.”’ 

“A bangle! ’’ exclaimed Mr. Lester, 
starting violently. ‘‘Oh, suffer : 
No, no, my dear. You shall have a bet- 
ter bangle than this old truck for that 
pretty little arm, or I’ll be hanged.”’ 
He took the half-dozen coins which she 
had poured from a little china orna- 
ment, and examined them closely 
through his magnifying glass. As he 
had anticipated, they belonged to three 
differer.t Mercian kings, and exhibited 
six different types. All were passably 
rare, and in the most exquisite condi- 
tion. To the man who united the en- 
tusiasm of the numismatist with the 
fapacity of the coin-dealer, the thought 
cf “hundreds and hundreds”? was a 
dazzling intoxication, 
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“T buy such things when they come 
my way,’’ he remarked expansively, 
when be had satisfied himself. ‘* It’s 
a sort of harmless craze of mine, and 
it don’t cost me anything to speak of. 
I gave an old fellow half-a-crowa for 
a handful of these the other day, and he 
was well pleased. What do you think 
your brother wants for the lot? ’”’ 

She was sure she did not know, she 
said. 

‘* Oh, come now,” said Mr. Lester, 
with just a suggestion of masterful 
authority. ‘‘ You’ve some idea. Out 
with it.’’ 

With downcast eyes, for the subject 
of money seemed actually to distress 
her, she admitted hearing Jim remark 
that from their size they must be six- 
pences, and that, therefore, they could 
not be worth less than sixpence each. 

** Sixpence each! ”’ exclaimed Mr. 
Lester appalled. Sixpence each! Six- 
pence of itself may not seem very 
much, my dear, but when you come to 
consider hundreds of sixpences, why 
it’s a fortune.’’ 

** Yes, indeed,’’ agreed the girl, sim- 
ply; ‘‘ and as he said they couldn’t be 
worth less than sixpence he may want 
a shilling.” 

Mr. Lester could not restrain a pro- 
fessional gesture of despair. His faith 
in James Clay’s arcadian simplicity had 
received a shock. All hope of acquir- 
ing the treasure at the price of ‘‘ bad 
silver’’ would have to be abandoned. 
The only grain of satisfaction he could 
extract from the situation was that in 
any case the coins, from what he had 
seen, would be worth an average value 
of at least five pounds each. 

** Here he is,’’ exclaimed Rosie, as 
a footstep sounded on the path. 

The door was thrown open, and a 
tall well-made young labourer entered. 
He clattered his tools down in one 
corner, tossed his cap on to a chair, 
nodded unconcernedly to Mr. Lester, 
and forthwith demanded to know 
whether his tea was ready. 

““T must plead guilty to wasting 
your charming sister’s time,’’ inter- 
posed Mr. Lester gallantly. ‘‘ Quite by 
accident it has come out that we are 
all interested in the subject of this-old 
money that there’s such a lot af 
about.”’ 
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Clay bent a look towards his sister 
that made her tremble. 

‘* Oh, come now,”’ expostulated the 
visitor affably. ‘* No harm done. You 
have ’em to sell and I’m willing to 
buy—at a. reasonable figure, of 
course.’ 

‘* There you're wrong, mister,’’ said 
Clay stolidly. ‘‘ I have none to sell.”’ 

Mr. Lester stared at him blankly, 
and Rosie forgot her nervousness in 
surprise. 

** Why, Jim,”’ she exclaimed, ‘* and 
I told the gentleman that you wanted 
a shilling each! ”’ 

‘* That’s like you, blabbing,’’ he 
retorted wrathfully. ‘‘ Well, I don’t.”’ 

‘* But—but—”’ protested the dealer. 

** Look here,’’ said Clay brusquely. 
** They’re on offer to some gen’lemen 
up at London. Gimme them few that 
you have, Rose. You aren’t to be 


trusted with anything; and then go to 
the shop and get me a penny stamp.”’ 

** This is all very well, my young 
friend,’’ said Mr. Lester, as Rosie de- 
parted, and her brother proceeded to 
pack up the coins in his rough and 


ready fashion, and to copy laboriously 
upon the cover an address from a letter, 
which the observant gentleman recog- 
nised as his own, “‘ very nice and high- 
flown, but it ain’t business.”’ 

Cl-y answered him with a look of 
native shrewdness. ‘‘ I don’t tell Rosie 
everything,’’ he explained. ‘‘ But as 
you seem to know so much about it I 
don’t mind you seeing what I come 
across in the Herald. What d’ye make 
of this?” 

It was a small newspaper cutting 
that he passed across, and on it Mr. 
Lester read as follows : 

‘* At Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s 
sale-rooms last week, an Elizabeth six- 
pence, described as ‘ brilliant,’ realised 
fifteen shillings.”’ 

‘* Now,”’ continued the young man, 
** why shouldn’t these be Eljzabeth six- 
pences, too? I can read an ‘E’ and 
and an ‘L,’ and something that looks 
like a ‘ Z’ here and there. I don’t al- 
together make out that ‘ brilliant,’ be- 
cause they are mostly blackish, but I’ve 
rubbed one here with a bit of sand- 
paper, and it comes as bright as a 
mirror ; it do, indeed.”’ 

‘Tears, real tears, stood in Mr. Les- 
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ter’s eyes, as he regarded the shockin 
wreck of a priceless Ceolwulf from 
which Clay had succeeded in removing 
almost every trace of relief. Argument 
was useless, he recognised, and, even 
worse, delay was dangerous. The 
only thing was to buy, to get the coins 
away at any reasonable cost—say as 
much under quarter their value aS pos. 
sible. 

‘“How many are there?” he in 
quired mildly. 

‘*Over two thousand. I counted 
that many, and there were hundreds 
more,’”’ 

‘* At least you can let me see them?” 

*“ Aye. I don’t mind now that it’s 
dark. They’re put away in the garden 
to be safe, and I don’t want any chaps 
to see me getting them up.” 

** That’s right,’? nodded Mr. Lester, 
“You can’t be too careful, my dear 
young friend. Two thousand! Two 
thousand shillings, I may remind you, 
represent a hundred pounds.”’ 

‘* At two shillings,’’ he continued, 
musingly, as he received no encour 
agement, “‘ they would, of course, be 
two hundred pounds. Now I will give 
you, not because they are worth it, but 
because I think money ought to be 
more evenly divided, I will give you 
two hundred and fifty pounds.”’ 

‘* You'd better see them,’’ replied 
Clay rising. 

He was back in less than’ five 
minutes, carrying a small tin biscuit 
box, to which clods of damp earth still 
clung. When the lid was removed the 
one feeble candle shane on layer upon 
layer of exquisite pieces, each deepened 
by the action of time into a brilliant 
black. 

Mr. Lester ran his hand through the 
tinkling mass. It was too bitter. He 
felt that he really could not leave them. 

‘‘ I'll take them as they stand,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ I’ll have all the risk and uncer 
tainty, and I’ll give you—yes, I'll give 
you five hundred pounds! A fortune!” 

The sound of someone coming along 
the road caused Clay hastily to replace 
the lid, and as the gate creaked he dis 
appeared through the back door to re 
bury his treasure. It was Rosie re 
turning. ' 

‘* Well? Eh?” urged Mr. Lester, as 
Clay re-entered. 
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He shook his head, and proceeded to 
affix the stamp to the packet. 

“I’m going to post this now,”’ he 
said shortly. ‘‘ You lock up, Rose, 
till I’m back again.” 

**T’ll go with you,” volunteered Mr. 
Lester, who had a pardonable desire to 
see the packet safely posted. ‘‘I like 
an evening walk in any direction.”’ 

They walked together as far as the 
wall letter-box at the cross roads, a 
quarter of a mile away, Mr. Lester 
smoking an aromatic cigar and explain- 
ing the beauty of the evening, his com- 
panion taciturn and unresponsive. 

‘“‘ Five hundred pounds,’’ remarked 
the dealer, as they stood at the cross 
roads, and it became perfectly obvious 
that he would have to reintroduce the 
subject himself or leave it as it was. 
“It’s a gigantic sum. Consider what 
you could do with it, my dear young 
fellow. You could take a farm, get 


married, put up for the village council 
here, doubtless become churchwarden. 
The fact is, I overbid myself, and I’m 
beginning to repent.”’ 

‘““Well, good-night, then,’’ said 


Clay. 

** Stop a bit,” urged Mr. Lester. ‘‘ I 
did it and I don’t go back on my 
word.”’ 

“It isn’t fifteen shillings each, and 
that seems to be the value of these 
Elizabeth sixpences,’’ remarked Clay, 
stolidly. 

“Don’t mind me saying so, my 
good chap, but you don’t know the 
least thing you’re talking about,’’ re- 
plied Mr. Lester, with some warmth. 
*“One article may be worth a price, 
but if you go and turn two thousand 
of them on the market, they become 
unsaleable.’’ 

‘“* There’s something in that,’’ ad- 
mitted Clay. ‘‘ I’ve seen it with sheep.”’ 
_ ‘* Very well, then; be reasonable. Is 
it a deal? ”? 

*‘ Pll think about it.”’ 

That was the utmost that could be 
got from the unsatisfactory young 
man, and they parted on the under- 
Standing tlat the dealer should come 
again on the following day for a definite 
answer, 

Mr. Lester spent a tedious evening 
at the railway inn, and, as it rained, 


an even duller day. Shortly after six 
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he reached One Tree Cottage again, 
determined to clinch the bargain by 
offering another hundred if necessary. 

‘* Rosie’s out, but you can go in and 
sit down,”’ said Clay, who was already 
back and working in his garden. ‘I 
must finish these few rows of cabbage 
while it’s light.’ 

Mr. Lester went in, but he did not sit 
down. The window of the room com- 
manded a view of Clay, and the visitor 
utilised his time by peering into the 
ornaments and corners to see whether 
a few Beornwulfs or a stray Ludica had 
not been left about. The survey brought 
him to the mantelpiece, where two en- 
velopes instantly caught his eye. One 
was that which contained his own 
letter, but at the sight of the name em- 
bossed on the flap of the other, Mr. 
Lester’s heart for one crowded moment 
stood still. It was that of another 
London firm, Lester and Scott’s par- 
ticular trade rivals, and young Clay’s 
procrastinating indifference began to 
assume another face. 

Mr. Lester’s hesitation only lay in 
the direction of assuring himself that 
he was in no danger of being caught. 
Then he took out the letter and read as 
follows : 

‘* Dear Sir,—We have received your 
letter, accompanying silver coin. Owing 
to a slight ambiguity of expression we 
are in doubt whether you have only 
this one coin or several others similar. 
If the latter is the case we strongly ad- 
vise you to bring them up for our in- 
spection without delay, and_ will 
guarantee your expenses. If, however, 
this is the only one you possess, we 
will make you an offer for it on hearing 
from you again.—Yours truly, A. H. 
MERCER AND CoOMPANY.”’ 

He replaced the letter, ascertained 
from the postmark that it had only 
been delivered that afternoon, and sat 
down to think. He was thus engaged 
when Rosie entered, a few minutes 
later. 

‘* Oh, sir,’’ she exclaimed, as soon 
as she saw him. ‘‘ What do you 
think? Jim says now that he’s think- 
ing of going to London. Do, do stop 
him.”’ 

*“ My dear young lady, your brother 
seems to be a person of well-developed 
determination, te.apered by a rather 
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questionable commercial morality,’’ he 
replied testily. ‘‘ How on earth am I 
to stop him? ”’ 

“It’s all through that wretched old 
money, I know,’’ she continued wildly. 
** A letter came this afternoon, and 
now he says he will go, and I know he 
will be led astray and ruined in that 
wicked place, because he is really so 
simple. Oh, sir, buy them and then he 
needn’t go.’’ 

‘* Well, I’ve done my little best, I 
must say,’’ exclaimed Mr. Lester. 

‘* Yes, indeed,’’ she replied quickly. 
‘* He must have gone to the ‘ Green 
Man’ after leaving you, for he was 
quite talkative when he came back. He 
told me that you had offered him six 
hundred pounds.’’ 

‘* Five hundred,’’ corrected the gen- 
tleman. 

‘‘ Was it, sir. 
the idea of six hundred somehow. 


He must have got 
He 


said that he meant to have a thousand 
pounds yet, and he didn’t care whether 
you gave it or some one else.”’ 

‘*A thousand pounds!”’ cried Mr. 
Lester, really much relieved to know 


** Oh, ridiculous, 


the worst at last. 
No one 


preposterous, unheard-of ! 
would give it, eh? ”’ 

‘* No, indeed,’’ agreed the maiden. 
‘* 1 don’t think that all the old money 
in the world would be worth that. It’s 
just a big number that he has got into 
his head.’”’ 

‘It’s grotesque,’’ fumed the dealer. 
** 1 don’t mind telling you,’ my dear, 
as it’s no good now, that £750 was the 
limit I was prepared to go to. And 
that would have been a wildly generous 
offer.’’ 

‘I’m sure it would be, sir, I wish 
we could persuade him to take it.”’ 

‘* But I haven’t made it,’’ he re- 
minded her. 

** No, and it would be no good,”’ she 
said dolefully. 

‘* We shall have to give it up then, 
eh? ’’ 

Rosie pondered a minute, deeply. 

‘**] think, sir,’’ she suggested pret- 
tily, ‘‘ that if I could go to him and say 
that you had jet out to me that you 
would give eight hundred pounds, and 
remind him that last night he had said 
a thousand, he would say, as they do 
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hereabouts, ‘ Well, we'll split the 
difference.’ ’’ 

Mr. Lester looked at the ingenuous 
maiden with an admiration he usually 
reserved for excessively rare coins in 
mint condition. 

“‘Go and see, my dear,” he said at 
length, ‘‘and you may earn a really 
beautiful bangle. Only, for heaven’s 
sake don’t forget and begin at the nine 
hundred with him.”’’ 

o> e . v o * 

About noon, two days later, Mr. 
Lester entered his partner’s room and 
flinging a brief-bag into one arm chair 
and himself into another, groaned 
several times as though he were in 
acute physical pain. 

** What the deuce is the matter? ” 
demanded Mr. Scott sharply. “ Where 
have you been? ”’ 

“* At Mercer’s, learning the worst,” 
moaned Mr. Lester. ‘‘ Scott, if you 
utter one word of reproach I shall go 
down and commit suicide on that tive 
hundred guinea Persian carpet.”’ 

** Well, well,’’ replied Mr. Scott, “I 
see. You've lost three days and aot 
got any of the things. Can’t be 
helped.’’ 

So far from being soothed Mr. Les- 
ter roared like an agonised elephant. 

‘* Not got any !’’ he almost shrieked. 
““ I’ve wasted three days and I’ve got 
all the damned things. Would to the 
prophets that each one was a millstone 
round the perjured neck of that ac- 
cursed young man.’’ 

‘** You mean?’’ demanded Scott, 
with increasing deliberation. 

‘“ They’re forgeries. All except the 
Beornwulf and the half-dozen I exam- 
ined that were sent later. Look for 
yourself.’’ 

Mr. Scott opened the bag, then the 
biscuit tin, and took out a handful of 
coins. 

‘* Forgeries ! ’’ he repeated with cold 
contempt. ‘‘Why, these would scarcely 
deceive even me. And you have paid 
for them the nine hundred pounds that 
you wired to be sent down to you in 
gold!” 

‘* He insisted on gold,’’ babbled Mr. 
Lester, reverting to an almost maudlin 
retrospective monotone. ‘‘ When I 
offered him bills at three months he 
said in his bucolic way that bills were 














what he had to pay, and he didn’t want 
any of them. He said he had never 
seen a cheque or possessed a bank-note 
in his life, and he didn’t understand 
them. All he understood was gold.”’ 

“You are neither a child nor a 
dotard in the ordinary way, Lester,” 
said his partner. ‘‘ What is at the 
bottom of this; were you drunk or was 
there a woman? ”’ 

‘‘ Two cups of tea for fourpence and 
a simple village maiden,’’ replied Les- 
ter, hysterically. Scott,’’ he ex- 
claimed, rousing himself, ‘‘ the solid, 
blasting, incomprehensible truth is 
that I was dazzled. 1 never examined 
the bulk; I never had the opportunity. 
I had seen the others, and they were 
unimpeachable. I couldn’t examine two 
thousand five hundred coins in detail. 
I saw them for a moment by candle- 
light the first time. I saw them again 
under the same conditions when the 
bargain was struck, and I sealed them 
up. When I went yesterday with 
young Walls to pay for them, we both 
carried loaded revolvers. We had much 
better have carried wax candles. An 
hour late, Clay reeled in blindly and 
offensively drunk. What with that, 
and with having only just time to catch 
the last up train, I simply cut the seals, 
opened the box, and saw that they 
were intact.’’ 

“*T still fail to understand your exact 
system of estimating the value of an 
important purchase,’? remarked Mr. 
Scott, inflexibly. 

“Go on; I don’t blame you,”’ said 
the unhappy man bitterly. ‘‘ I shan’t 
understand it myself in a month’s time. 
But I do just now. It was the arcadian 
simplicity of the scene, the peaceful 
cottage interior, the fading light, the 
confiding rustic damsel, the toil-stained 
young labourer’s return. If there had 
been a jarring note, a breath of sus- 
picion—crash! But there wasn’t.” 

** Who are they? ” 
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Mr. Lester shook his head in miser- 
able ignorance. 

‘*T have been round to see Mercer’s,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ The genuine coins were 
bought there a few weeks ago by a 
fashionably-dressed lady and gentle- 
man. Mr. Mercer distinctly re- 
members the lady  unconcernedly 
wrapping up the purchase in a 
sheet of his office notepaper, and 
putting it in one of his envelopes, as 
they sat in his private room. Scott! 
in many things we are still as children 
groaning in this land of Egypt.’’ 

** At all events,’’ said Scott rising, 
‘* if we have luck and the police are 
not more than normally obtuse, we 
may have the satisfaction of seeing 
some one go into the house of bondage 
over this.”’ 

‘*Sit down, Scotty, my boy; sit 
down,’’ said Lester dispassionately. 
‘* It’s heart-breaking, but it’s got to 
be. It was clear treasure-trove. We 
can’t afford to publish it.’’ 

Scott took up a pen with admirable 
restraint. 
‘Then we'll 


regard it as a bad 


debt,’’ was all he said. ‘‘ What’s the 
contra? ’’ 

““The  Beornwulf, say twelve 
guineas; a hundred ounces of silver, 


eleven more; the six coins he sent you, 
thirty-five——”’ 

*“ Stop a minute. What are those? 

** Mr. Lester gripped the arms of his 
chair in a new frenzy. 

**Sent on Wednesday night. D’ye 
mean to say you haven’t had them? ”’ 

‘* Had nothing of the sort,’’ said his 
partner. 

“Under my very nose!’’ groaned 
Mr. Lester, with a flash of intuition. 
“T see it all. Took out my letter and 
coolly addressed the genuine bait to 
himself, right before my very silly 
eyes! Scott, Scott, it’s the finest 
finishing touch. I forgive them! ”’ 
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66 PEAN!” 
The girl started, shading her 
eyes with her hand as she looked 
away from the shade of the trees be- 
neath which she stood, across the 
rugged expanse of moorland. 

**- Jean! ”’ 

The voice was nearer, and more 
clearly recognisable. More so, in fact, 
than the figure in its rough shepherd’s 
garb, with bonnet pulled low over fair 
locks, and plaid half muffling the face. 

‘* Hugh!” 

Her answer came falteringly, with a 
great wonder in it. 

The man was beside her now, step- 
ping from behind a heather-crowned 
hillock to the right. Unbonneted 
and with plaid pushed aside, he dis- 
closed a very handsome personality, 
with keen blue eyes, which looked 
down very tenderly into the soft brown 
ones raised so questioningly to his. 

Fair as the May morn itself was 
Lady Jean Allerton, with ‘the spring 
breezes wantoning amongst brown 
curls, which, escaping from her hood, 
blew this way and that, whilst the rosy 
flush dawned in her cheeks and the 
love-light deepened in her eyes, for the 
man who came thus masquerading was 
none other than Hugh Borrodale, the 
young Laird of Kilsynt, and her 
affianced husband. 

But the smile died on her lips as she 
looked into the bronzed face above her. 

‘‘ What means it, Hugh?’’ she 
asked. ‘‘ You in this dress, as though 
—as though rd 

** I were a Jacobite fugitive, hiding 
from the King’s justice, sweetheart? ’’ 
he answered, taking her two wee hands 
in his strong clasp. ‘‘ And so I am.”’ 

A heron screamed amongst the 
sedges of a pool near. A sheepdog 
barked discordantly at the heels of the 
flock. 

But the girl, standing there in the 
glory of the spring sunshine, heard no 
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sound, saving only the echo of those 
words. 

‘* You—a Jacobite—in hiding?” 

The clasp of his hands tightened. 

** Jock was at Culloden,”” said he 
simply, ‘‘ and now he lies at Kilsynt, 
sore sick with fevered wounds. He 
cannot escape in such condition to 
France.”’ 

The light was dawning in her eyes. 
Jock — wild, dare-devil Jock — her 
lover’s younger twin, had been at Cul- 
loden. He was in danger—and Hugh 
must bear the brunt. 

“* You are taking his place?’’ she 
demanded swiftly. 

He smiled. 

‘* There is little danger,’’ he replied. 
“*T shall give them the slip, and it has 
been easy work to draw them from Kil- 
synt.’’ 

** But you are no traitor—or Jaco- 
bite. Why?” 

** T love Jock,’”’ said he quietly. 

““It’s your mother’s doing,’’ she 
moaned. ‘‘ Always Jock with her. 
And this is his just punishment. Oh! 
if they should find you i 

He laughed at her fears. 

** Little Jean, I looked not for this 
from. you. Come, you shall bid me 
farewell for a brief space and smile 
fresh courage into my heart. When 
Jock recovers he’ll not be long on the 
road to France, whilst I return to Kil- 
synt—and to you.”’ 

But she clung to him, shuddering. 

‘* Supposing——supposing vs 

He was quick to read unspoken ‘ears 
and strove to change the channel of 
her thoughts. 

‘*T am hungry,” he said. ‘‘ Truth 
to teli, I’ve been leading my enemies a 
will-o’-the-wisp chase all day. Wilt 
give me food, dearest, and bid me 
god-speed' on my way?”’ 

The need of ministry brought her 
thoughts to a more practical channel. 

** Quickly,’’ she cried, ‘‘ oh, come, 
quickly! We can enter my room by 
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the postern, and Mary will bring us 
food.” 

She tugged feverishly at his hand. 

‘‘They are not close in pursuit? 
she asked, glancing back over the 
moor. 

‘‘ Had they been, I should not have 


come to Allerton Towers,’’ quoth he. 
* * * * * 
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A silent meal was that in the dainty 
boudoir of Lady Jean Allerton. 

Strange company—that  roughly- 
clad shepherd-lad—for so fair a dame. 

Mary, the maid, waxed curious. 
Her mistress laid too deep a trust on 
her discretion. ‘The jingling of bridles 
and shouting of men rang without. 

The sounds did not, alas! reach ihe 
inner chamber, where already the Laird 
of Kilsynt bade a last farewell to his 
lady. 

‘‘ To meet again,”’ he told her gaily, 
as he held her fair face framed between 
his hands, and gazed lovingly down 
into tear-laden eyes. ‘* To meet : zain 
within a few short weeks. And it’s to 
from death, sweetheart.’”’ 

he would have de 
can be 


save | 

What a: 
it were hard to saj, 
very selfish at times ; but, on the in- 
stant, the door crashed back, and in 
rushed soldiers with pistols and swords 
ready for an attack. 

Yet they halted as a woman’s shriek 
rose shrill from within, and saw, % “ing 
them, one man, who troubled not en 
to draw his sword, but held a fair lady 
half-fainting on his arm. 

‘“ What. want you, fellows?’ he 
asked, and his voice was steady, his 
glance unflinching. 

A short laugh broke from the officer 
who stepped forward. 

‘A traitor,’’ quoth he ; 
rodale of Kilsvnt.”’ 

The Laird of Kilsynt bowed. 

“Tam at your service, sir,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘ But you should bid vour men 
withdraw from so unmannerly an 'n- 


ince love 


Oo 
'S 
”? 


se 7, 


Jock ~or- 


trusion into a lady’s presence.”’ 

The English captain grinned. 

** They'll withdraw fast enough,”’ te 
retorted, ‘‘ with you in their midst, my 
Jacobite cockerel.’’ . 

It was useless to resist. Useless to 
pluck sword from beneath his olaid 
He could not fight in the presence of 
Lady Jean. Only one course, there- 
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fore, to follow, to obey. But the girl 
clung fast to his arm. 

‘* No, no,’”’ she wailed, and would 
almost have betrayed his secret, but 
for the look in his eyes as he kissed her 
—a long, long kiss of farewell. Lay- 
ing her, near to swooning, on the 
couch, ere he turned to follow his cap- 
tors downstairs. 

* * * . * 

The shadows fell fast and thick in 
the great hall at Kilsynt Castle. Was 
it the chill of spring-tide or the colder 
chill of death’s vale which sent two 
women to crouch beside the fire which 
blazed ruddily on the hearth ? 

In a carved, oaken chair sat Mistress 
Borrodale. Silver-haired was she, and 
stooping now, as though the burden of 
her grief had been too heavy for her to 
bear. Tears stood in fading blue eves 
and ran down withered cheeks, ~vhilst 
tears, too, choked all possibility of 
speech. 

And at her feet sat the Lady Jean. 
Very young, very fair, and yet, oh, so 
sad ; so that the bond of common grief 
drew her heart to heart with her com- 
panion. 

She had come to Kilsynt with words 
of cruel upbraidings hot on _ her 
tongue ; but, coming, found no utter- 
ance for them. 

Jock Borrodale lay dying. His 
mother’s darling, wild, wilful, sunny- 
hearted Jock, whom every creature— 
man, woman, or dumb beast—around 
Kilsynt, adored. And he, so full of life, 
so full of the joy of living, was dying 
of the wounds inflicted in that cruel 
fight of Culloden. 

Ah, there were many weeping 
mothers in Scotland that spring-time, 
but none wept more sorely than Mary 
Borrodale as she closed the bright eyes 
which had ever looked first to her for 
love. 

And then came the Lady Jean. 

But reproaches were dead on her 
lips when she looked into the face of 
Jock Borrodale’s mother. Instead, she 
had opened her arms, and the two 
women had sobbed out their hearts’ 
bitter grief on each other’s bosoms. 

And now they sat in the gloaming, 
awaiting the news which young Alec 
Borrodale—Jock’s cousin—had gone to 
fetch from Edinburgh. 
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Oh, the agony of that waiting ! 

How terrible the spectres which 
slipped mouthing from the shadows to 
mock and taunt the girl, who stared 
horror-stricken upon the visions. 

And all the while her heart cried 
dully the one refrain : 

‘* Hugh—Hugh—Hugh! ” 

Would the hours never pass? Would 
the vigil never be over? What would 
the verdict be? What could the ver- 
dict be? 

The solemn throb, throb, of a funeral 
dirge seemed constantly to echo 
through her head. But Hugh’s mother 
never spoke—never even looked to- 
wards those fantastic shadows ; her 
eyes were fixed on the glowing embers, 
seeing there two sturdy, childish 
figures, romping together on the brae- 
side or chasing butterflies across the 
moor. Her bairns! Her bonnie bairns! 
The touch of baby fingers burnt into 
her heart even now—a touch of fire, 
the. of ice. Ah, the agony of mother- 
hood when arms are empty ! 

Yet she had closed Jock’s eyes—but 
Hugh’s ah, Hugh’s! 

Instinctively her trembling hand 
sought Jean’s. She could share her 
fears and her pain for Hugh. It was 
only Jock who had been her very, very 
own. 

Clatter of horse-hoofs in the court- 
yard below. Spurred heels on the 
stone stairway without. They had 
risen, and stood waiting there, Jean’s 
arm half-supporting the trembling 
figure of the elder woman. 

But Alec Borrodale came slowly. 
They could hear him pause a moment 
outside the closed door. And that pause 
told them all. It was not so that the 
bearer of good tidings would come. 

Everything seemed to reel for a 
second before Lady Jean’s eyes, she 
swayed a little, then grew calm, so 
calm that to herself she appeared to 
have frozen.into ice. 

She was no longer the same Jean 
Allerton of ten mimnutes since. 

‘* He is condemned! ”’ 

Was it her own voice which spoke 
the words cr another's? She could 
hardly tel’, but there was no question 


in them. She stated a fact, bald, ter- 
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rible, but true. The man who advanced 
slowly from the doorway halted. 

‘* You know? ”’ 

She shivered a little. 

‘* Yes, I know—but tell me.” 

She felt Hugh’s mother swaying in 
her arms. 

‘* Tell me.” 

‘“‘Tt is true. He is condemned.” 

A low, gasping cry, and Mistress 
Borrodale swooned. 

Together those other two laid her 
on a low settle. They did not attempt 
to restore her—it would have been 
cruel just them. 

‘* Condemned—to die? ” 

Lady Jean was looking full into the 
pale face of the lad opposite. He was 
more unnerved than she. 

“é Yes.’’ 

‘* When? ”* 

He shuddered. 

** The death-warrant must be signed 
in England—the Duke of Cumberland 
is at Carlisle. In three days—or four 
at most.”’ 

‘* The 
signed.”’ 

Her voice was very even, very quiet. 

‘*It is the death-warrant of Jock 
Borrodale? ”’ 

ot | eae 

Suddenly she sprang forward, catch- 
ing Alec’s hands in hers. 

‘You must ride—ride,’’ she cried, 
‘‘ ride to Carlisle. Do you hear? You 
must tell the Duke the truth. That 
the man who lies in the Tolbooth is 
not Jock but Hugh Borrodale—Hugh, 
who refused to join the rebel ranks, 
who is a leal subject of King George’s. 
Do you understand? If he wants 
proof he can have it, for Jock Borrodale 
lies dead—here at Kilsynt—from 
wounds received at bloody Culloden. 
Tell the Duke. Tell him. Jock ‘s 
dead. Hugh cannot save him now. 
But we can save Hugh. Do you hear? 
We can save Hugh.’’ 

Excitement blazed in brown eyes 
usually so soft and gentle. Pale cheeks 
were aflame with colour. Her passion 
lit an answering fire in her companion. 

‘“ Aye, I'll ride! ’’ he cried thickly. 
“ But, alack! it may still be too late. 


death-warant must be 


The warrant—- 
But she checked him. 
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“ Ride, ride,’’ she cried. ‘‘ For love 
of heaven—ride ! You’ll save him yet. 
You'll save him yet.”’ 

Her sobbing breath came fast and 
short. Her eyes implored him. 

Without another word he turned to- 
wards the door. 

‘‘T’ll not spare horse-flesh to save 
Hughie,’’ he said, pausing a second 
on the threshold. ‘‘ But * 

He strode out without finishing his 
sentence, knowing, alas! the folly of 
the errand on which he went and the 
hopelessness of it, since justice—or 
vengeance—was swift in those days 
on the followers of Charles Stuart. 

Yet Lady Jean did not hear—or 
heed. She was on her knees beside 
Hugh’s mother, praying, as she had 
never prayed before, for her lover’s 
life, and strength to perform that 
which even now had flashed like some 
swift inspiration across her brain. 

Bending, she softly kissed the white, 
drawn face beside her. 

‘‘T’ll save him, God helping me,”’ 
she whispered beneath her breath. 
‘And bring him home to Kilsynt.”’ 

The light was growing in her eyes 
as she rose from her knees. 

* * * * * 

A wild night. Rain beating down 
in torrents, wind howling across the 
bleak blackness of the moor. An ill 
night and an ill place to lose one’s 
way or leave the open road. 

So thought the man, with an oath, 

as he rode on as fast as failing horse- 
flesh would permit towards Edin- 
burgh. A King’s Messenger must not 
delay for all the inclemencies of the 
weather. And a warm fire and good 
supper awaited him once he was within 
the city gates. But something else 
—beyond his expectations—awaited 
him also without those gates. In the 
shadow of a belt of trees, close to the 
road, a solitary figure sat immovable 
on horseback, only partly sheltered 
from the fury of the storm. It was 
an ugly tryst. 
_ Yet the watcher showed no impa- 
tence. He was listening, listening, 
not for the howling of the wind or the 
heavy beating of the rain, but for the 
sound of horse-hoofs along the muddy 
road near. 

Would he come? Would he come? 
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And, if he did, would it be possible to 
accomplish his purpose? The thought 
was torturing, maddening, and the 
only answer to it was the soughing of 
thé wind and the dreary pattering of 
the rain. 

Hark! A sound! 

Conscious of a tremor thrilling his 
rider, the horse pricked up its ears, 
tossiny an impatient head. 

A fancy? No more! 

Yes! more than fancy. It was true! 
True! Horse-hoofs were approach- 
ing. Distant at first, but gradually 
nearing. 

Splash! splash! through the thick 
mud of the rough road they came. 
Nearer and nearer. 

Close to the belt of trees now, come 
ing steadily. There was no hesitation, 
no fear in the traveller’s heart. It was 
not a night for gentlemen of the road 
to be abroad in. 

** A—ah!” 

A sudden movement. A touch of 
the spur, a quick leaping forward, and 
a shot flying wide of its mark. 

Then the rapid clatter of hoofs fly- 
ing in mad terror, and two figures 
rolling together amongst the heather, 

The watcher had the advantage, for 
the rider had been taken so wholly by 
surprise that realisation had not ‘ully 
come to him yet. Still, the antagonist 
who was atop him seemed no mighty 
foe. 

With a quick thrust he strove to 
push him aside. But the other clung 
desperately, and once again they rolled 
over. 

A curse was smothered in the folds 
of an entangling cloak. But the 
King’s Messenger was not so easily to 
be overcome by so puny a foe. 

Another thrust, and surely a suc- 
cessful one this time, had not Fate in- 
tervened and sent the two unequally- 
matched antagonists crashing together 
down the sides of a deep pit, on the 
brink of which they had been strug- 
gling. 

Another curse, a cry, the rattle of 
falling stones—and_ then _ silence. 
Silence and stillness for a space. Then 
one of the two stirred. 

It was the one who had watched so 
long in the shelter of the trees 

Slowly he raised himself, muttering 
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a low thanksgiving, then set himself 
to strike a light, searching beneath nis 

eavy riding-coat for a small lantern 
concealed there. 

A faint, fitful light it was which fell 
on a strange scene. 

The rough sides of the pit, bramble- 
covered and broken; the white, un- 
conscious face on the ground, and the 
scarcely less white one which bent 
over it. 

A rapid search, pocket after pocket 
ransacked by trembling hands, and at 
last a low cry of joy breaking from 
parched lips as, from beneath the 
leathern tunic, a parchment, sealed and 
tied, was drawn forth. It was that 
for which the watcher had waited, 
struggled, and searched. 

Slowly now he rose to his feet, 
scrambling desperately up the bramble- 
strewn pit-side out on to the open 
heath. 

A horse stood grazing near. 

Its master thanked heaven again for 
miraculous aid, and mounted, with a 
supreme indifference to the needs of 
the man who lay slowly struggling 
back to consciousness in the pit be- 
neath. 

+ * x * + 

The townsfolk of Edinburgh 
agape with wonder and indignation. 

What! after all, the sightseers were 
to be cheated of their amusement. 

The Jacobite traitor was not to die 
that day at the Grass Market, and for 
the astounding reason that the J ing’s 
Messenger had been robbed at mirk 
midnight on his way to the town, and 
the prisoner’s death-warrant takea 
from him. 

Food for gossip that. Food for in- 
dignation. Food for justice—if the 
offender could be found. 

There, however, lav the difficulty. 
No trace of the offender could be 
found. The messenger had not even 
se-7 the face of his antagonist, and 
could say nothing beyond the fact that 
he judged him to be a little man of 
small proportions. The rest remained 
a mystery. 

In the meantime the sightseers thus 
deprived of their spectacle grumbled 
vociferously whilst another messenger 
was desraiched hot haste to Carlisle 
for a fresh warrabt. 
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And the prisoner awaited his doom 
with a passing regret at a delay of the 
inevitable. But the jong, weary days 
oi waiting had an end at last. 

The morning came when tramp of 
many feet and the clamour of voices 
withcut his cell told Hugh Borrodale 
that the time }'ad come for him to say 
farewell to life. Kneeling, he mur- 
mured a last prayer—strength and 
grace for himself, strength and com- 
fort for her. 

Poor Jean! Poor Jean! 

Yet he rose calm and smiling. A 
Borrodale knew how to face death. 
And Jock would be saved. 

Grating of key, slipping of bolts; 
then—why, then a cry, not of sorrow 
or pain, but of joy, such joy as sent a 
swift, up-leaping hope to his heart. 

‘Hugh! Hugh!”’ 

She was in his arms.  Clinging 
around his neck. Sobbing in a very 
ecstasy of gladness and over-flowing 
happiness. No need to look beyond 
to where the Governor stood, a trifle 
misty about the eyes at sight of those 
two who had found life in death. 

No need to look at the paper held be- 
fore his eyes. 

Pardon ! 

Yes, he knew it. Knew by those 
clinging arms, those shining eyes up- 
raised to his. 

But how? 

His 


tke question. 


were troubled over 
But she told him, briefly 
—incoherently—yet with — sufficient 
plainness for his understanding. 

Jock was dead. He could again be 
Laird of Kilsynt, a loyal subject to 
King George. 

But he did not heed the Governor’s 
congratulations or murmured words of 
admiration. Did not note the open 
door or hear the shouts of a welcoming 
crowd bevond. Only he looked down 
into Jean’s sweet eyes and found in 
the’- brown depths the reason for his 
heart’s joy. 

Life and love stirred his pulses to 
fever-pitch, vet his heart was sad 
for Jock, and the lonely mother at 
Kilsynt. 

% x * * * 

A bridal morn, 

s of birds 


own eyes 


blue : 


v overhead. 


fair and gay with 
k 


and 


song 


Sunshine, too, to grect bride and 
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bridegroom as they passed from the 
little kirk towards their home. 

Glad hearts, from which even the 
shadow of death had been lifted. The 
joy of love and youth to fill their cups 
to the brim. 

And the bride was smiling as she 
raised her sweet face to meet eyes 
which were for her alone. 

“« See,’’ she whispered, ‘‘ dear love, 
] have kept my bridal gift till now. A 
strange one, of which you’ll scarce 
guess the meaning.’’ 

From her gown she drew a small 
packet, mud-splashed and crumpled, 
with a great crimson seal and many 


cordings of silk. 


Hugin Borrodale took it wonder- 
ingly. What was it? What could it 
be? His face grew pa!e as he looked. 

A death-warrant. His death-warrant. 

Strange gift, indeed, from bride to 
groom. Yet the light of understand- 
ing was already dawning in his eyes. 

‘“It means -’ said he, and his 
arm held her close. 

She was smiling as she whispered 
the tale, her fair face half hidden «or 
his shoulder. 


MESSENGER. 3:7 


‘Tt was I who took it from the 
King's Messenger that—that night.’’ 

How close he held her to his heart. 
His brave, true wife, who had done 
this thing, had saved his life at sore 
risk of her own. Had . He was 
bending down into her smiling eyes, 
his own full of pride and a great and 
tender love. 

‘* My Jean!’ he ‘whispered. ‘* My 
no.i2 Jean.”’ 

She laughed happily. 

‘* After all, it was not so great a 
deed,’’ said she, raising her lips to his. 

He bent his head to their level, and 
his voice shook a little as he replied : 

‘* Sweet, you won a life that night. 
*Tis yours henceforward and for 
ever.” 

He slipped the paper within .the 
breast of his coat as he stooped to 
kiss the lips so near his own. 

‘** Sure, never man had b~.Jal gift of 
which he was more proud,’’ quoth he, 
and he held her to his heart. 

‘*Or death-warrant so strange a 
fate,’’ laughed she. 

But there were tears in the brown 
eyes upraised to his, making April 
sunshine in a fair face. 
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The beginnings of the tea 
table chatter hushed sud- 
denly. 


Mrs. Dibb looked up from the 
tea cups ; her mild eyes expressed sur- 
prised anxiety. The five children 
glanced with furtive wonder at their 
father. Mr. Dibb had _ refused 
shrimps. 

Hunched up in his chair, he frowned 
blankly at the lines he was tracing on 
the table cloth with the handle of his 
knife. His full lips were closed tightly 
in a harassed curve, and his eyelids 
drooped. The furrows on his fat face 
and his huddled attitude suggested an 
absorbing dejection—almost despair. 
Thus Mr. Dibb, fruiterer and Town 
Councillor of Beachstone, sat brooding. 

Mrs. Dibb kept glancing at him with 
troubled eyes. The children had 
settled down to shrimps and bread- 
and-butter with a certain covert eager- 
ness. Mr. Dibb brooded on. 

His trouble had been looming for 
weeks. That afternoon it had culmi- 
nated in a definite: prospect of 
disaster. 

It was a story of misplaced confi- 
dence. Three months previously, at a 
stormy meeting of the Town Council, 
Mr. Dibb had procured the necessary 
vote for the installation of twenty gal- 
vanised wire waste-paper baskets at 
different positions about the residential 
streets and sea-front. Therein he had 
defeated his rival in the Council— 
Adolphus Robinson, of Adolphus 
Robinson and Co., wine merchants. 
The baskets were of the best material, 
workmanship, and design, as specified, 
and over each was fixed a painted 
wood label, bearing the invitation in 
black lettering: ‘‘ For waste paper 
and orange peel.’’ But they remained 
empty. The visitors to Beachstone 
ignored the invitation. The occasional 
banana skin or lonely screw of paper 
only emphasised their indifference. 


A week after the installation, Adol- 
za 


phus Robinson had commenced a sys- 
tematic campaign of ridicule against 
the baskets, and had cunningly used 
their emptiness to increase his follow- 
ing in the Council. 

In vain had the Dibbites—they who 
remained faithful—argued that time 
was necessary to educate people to a 
new idea. The Robinsonians refuted 
the possibility of making people tidy 
by suggestion, and talked of the waste 
of the ratepayers’ money. Many Dib- 
bites wavered ; and a small band of 
independents, who had originally de- 
sired the substitution of ‘‘ Banana 
skins ’’ for ‘* Orange peel,’’ went over 
to the opposition. So the matter had 
developed into a question of party 
politics. 

That afternoon Robinson had de- 
manded an official inspection of the 
baskets, to be followed by their re- 
moval, if the report proved them to be 
unused. The resolution had_ been 
carried by a big majority. 

It was the foregone conclusion of the 
committee’s inspection and the inevit- 
able triumph of his rival that caused 
Mr. Dibb’s frowning abstraction and 
his phenomenal refusal of shrimps. 

He brooded on defeat. His children 
vied for his share of shrimps. 

Emily and Alfred, the eldest and the 
youngest, had been the first to see the 
possibilities of their father’s refusal ; 
and, after the shock of surprise, had 
settled down to eat hurriedly. The 
others had seen and understood their 
tactics, and likewise began a feverish 
dismemberment of their own share; 
but they had started too late to be able 
to finish first. 

Seated side by side, Emily and 
Alfred sucked their fingers simulta- 
neously, each gulping at a last shrimp. 
Then almost together they asked for 
more. They spoke quite quietly, but 
they eyed their mother hungrily, and 


their fingers fiddled at the rim of their 
Qo 
- 
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te. The others watched from 
across the table, munching swiftly. 

Mrs. Dibb was studying her hus- 
band’s face with anxious scrutiny. 

Emily and Alfred asked again, with 

just a note of impatience in their 
voice. 
Emily leaned forward, thereby 
hiding Alfred from his mother’s view. 
“May I?”’ she asked again, holding 
out her plate. 

Alfred dragged at his sister’s arm. 
“ Please, may I? ’’ he queried. 

Mrs. Dibb turned. ‘‘ Emily, dear, 
will you please be quiet,’’ she protested, 
mildly, ‘‘ I can see for myself, thank 
you. Put your plate down.”’ 

* But, Ma, I hardly had any my first 
help,’’ pleaded Emily ; her eyes opened 
wide with pathetic intensity. She re- 
turned her plate to the table, but still 
leaned forward cunningly in front of 
her brother, gazing at her mother. 

Her strategy successfully obstructed 
him, but it left her plate unguarded. 

Alfred seemtd to see it suddenly. 
He ceased his efforts to pull her back; 


and the puckers on his little face 


smoothed out. He appeared suddenly 
interested in a picture on the wall oppo- 
site. Leaning forward, as if to stare 
more intently, he held his left arm bent 
over his plate. Twice the bunched 
fingers of his right hand transferred an 
assortment of heads and tails to his 
sister’s plate from his own. Then he 
sat back, gazing about with a big con- 
tent in his young eyes. 

Meanwhile Emily had repeated her 
demand ; and Mrs. Dibb was speaking 
again: ‘‘ Emily, you ought to know 
better than to keep on so. It is so 
greedy.”’ 

‘“ But, Ma, I only had such a few.”’ 
_ Emily’s voice was full of injured feel- 
ings. She leaned back, pouting. 

‘“ Besides, what is the good of talk- 

ing like that,’’ continued Mrs. Dibb. 
“Look at your plate. You have had 
more than any of us.”’ 
; Then Alfred ¢raned forward, stand- 
ing on the rung of his chair. ‘‘ Please, 
Mummy, I onip had a few.” He 
reached out his plate for inspection. 

His sister turned on him.  ‘‘ Ob, 
you never have much of anything, do 
you? Benjamin!’’ she sneered. Sne 
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glanced at his plate. At once her face 
seemed to crumple up in a sort of 
spasm. ‘‘ You!’’ She glanced down 
at her own plate. ‘‘ Yes, you! You 
mean pig! ’’ she flared out. She lifted 
in her chair, and her bent arm swung 
backwards, striking Alfred viciously 
under his outstretched arm. ‘‘ You! 
Oh, Ma, look! He has been putting 
his heads and tails on my plate! ”’ 

There was a thump. The clatter of 
broken crockery followed, and then 
from the floor the wail of a child in 
distress. Alfred had been overbalanced 
by the blow. 

Mr. Dibb started and glared up, 
demanding fiercely the cause of the dis- 
turbance. 

Mrs. Dibb looked shocked; the three 
children switched their gaze on to 
their father’s face. Emily stared sul- 
lenly at her plate. 

‘*Get up! ’? commanded Mr. Dibb, 
leaning over to look at his son. 

Alfred’s wail rose louder. 

‘‘Get up!’’ repeated Mr. Dibb. 
‘*Stop crying, I tell you!’’ He 
made a movement in his chair. 

Alfred scrambled up and fled to his 
mother’s side, whimpering. There, 
after many exhortations, he made low- 
voiced confession of his guilt to the 
most prominent button of Mrs. Dibb’s 
blouse. : 

When he had finished speaking, all 
turned to look at Mr. Dibb; even 
Alfred stopped twiddling the blouse 
button to glance at his father. 

For a little while there was silence. 

‘*So, Alfred,’’ began Mr. Dibb, 
‘* you filled your sister’s plate to make 
it appear——’’ Mr. Dibb’s measured 
utterance stopped, as if some one had 
quickly covered his mouth. His gaze 
and speech seemed arrested by a 
sudden thought. He stared blankly at 
Emily’s heaped-up plate. His mouth 
remained open, 

Presently his lips moved. ‘‘ Golly, 
if only I could,’’ he whispered, still 
staring at Emily’s plate. He frowned. 

Alfred began to whimper again. 
The rest of the family waited for the 
sentence. 

Mr. Dibb’s mouth closed, his lips 
tightening to a line ; the furrows on his 
forehead deepened. 

** John,’’ remonstrated Mrs. Dibb, 
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in mild reproach at her husband’s 
silence. 

Mr. Dibb jerked up his head, glanc- 
ing blankly at his wife. Then he got 
up quickly, stooped to pick up a broken 
piece of plate, and tossed it mechani- 
cally on to the table. **You must 
settle that,’? he murmured, absently ; 
** I’m going down into the shop.”’ 

** Without your tea? ’’ queried Mrs. 
Dibb. 

‘“ What? Yes,’’ muttered Mr. Dibb, 
at the open door, as if he had not 
heard the question, 


His family stared as he left the 
room. 

That evening when the shop was 
closed Mr. Dibb went for a walk with- 
out Mrs. Dibb. He visited each of the 
baskets in turn, recalling the enthu- 
siasm with which he had chosen the 
positions, and brooding on their com- 
ing removal. He saw the emptiness of 
each from afar; and a dogged look 
settled on his face ind clouded his 
eyes. As he passed each basket 4e 
gianced furtively up at the windows 
overlooking it. When he eventually 
opened the private door of his home, 
he had the tense, clenched look of a 
man pledged to some big deed. 

Inside, he tip-toed along the passage 
and entered the shop. There he lit 4 
match, peered round, and snatched a 
rush basket off a peg. The match 
flickered and went out. He lit another. 
Then he stooped over the heap of rotten 
fruit, and packings, swept up into a 
corner. The match fizzled out. He 
struck another and lit a gas jet by the 
door. Then he returned to the heap, 
and crammed most of it into the ru>h 
basket. This he secreted in a cup- 
board at the end of the passage by the 
back door, putting a few old news- 
papers on top of it. As he went up- 
stairs to the sitting room, he wiped 
his face. 


During the evening Mrs. Dibb 
watched him continually. Twice she 
inquired the reason of his fidgets; and 
when he suggested bed half an hour 
before their usual time, her anxieties 
for his health increased. She was 
somewhat reassured by his immediate 
drowsiness in bed, but with her last 


conscious turn she determined to 
watch him on the morrow. 

The soft, clinging chime of the clock 
on the bedroom mantelpiece vibrated 
in the dark silence. 

‘* Ten, eleven, twelve,’’ Mr. Dibb 
counted to himself. 

He raised his head from the pillow 
and listened, holding his breath. His 
heart thumped uncomfortably, in quick 
contrast to Mrs. Dibb’s regular 
breathing. 

Mr. Dibb turned on to his back, 
staring up into the blackness. Slowly 
he worked his legs out from the bed- 
clothes, sideways over the edge of the 
bed. Gently he rolled over on to his 
stomach, and, with a soft pressure of 
his arms, pushed himself from under 
the bed-clothes “-to a standing posi- 
tion. The pumping cf his heart made 
him feel a little sick as he slid his 
pillow down under the clothes to act as 
his substitute in case of draughts. 
Then, breathing through his open 
mouth, he struggled silently into his 
clothes, ramming a slipper into the 
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two outside pockets of his coat. 

The faint squeak of the door handle 
sounded loud as he opened the door. 
He swallowed as if he had something 
in his throat; and the palms of his 
hands felt suddenly moist. At the 
head of the stairs he hesitated ; they 
looked longer and steeper in the dim 
light. Then very cautiously he put 
one foot down. 

A long-drawn creak went echoing 
round the hollow emptiness of the 
staircase. 

Mr. Dibb gulped, turning his head 
to glare at the bedroom door. He 
waited, listening ; but there was no 
sound. Feeling with his hand along 
the wall, he put a foot down on to the 
next stair. 

Another sharp, echoing creak. 

To Mr. Dibb it sounded like a 
screech. Cold moisture broke out 
upon his forehead and about his ears. 
He thought of going back. Then 
certain phrases of Robinson’s speech 
came back to his mind—the sneers and 
insolent banter. He élenched his teeth 
and shuffled across the stair, leaning 
on the banisters for his next step. 
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The banisters creaked and cracked 
like a breaking branch. 

Mr. Dibb gasped and drew away. 
Again he craned round, expecting to 
see the night dressed figure of Mrs. 
Dibb at the bedroom door. But the 
door remained closed. He was con- 
scious of a damp line trickling down 
infront cf his ear. As he stood, gasp- 
ing cautiously through his open mouth, 
he suddenly remembered how, as a boy, 
he had once broken out at night to 
visit a circus. The odd recollection 
was associated with his method of re- 
turning to his Then he had 
gone upstairs on all-fours. 

Down he groped with his hands close 
against the wall, and commenced to 
crawl downwards, feeling for each 
stair, first with one foot and then with 
the other. With slow, ponderous 
movement he descended, working 
round the bend of the stairs like some 
huge, ungainly spider. 

But, almost at once, Mr. 
realised the altered conditions 


room. 


Dibb 


of his 


He was obliged to arch his 
to keep his corpulence off the in- 


termediate stairs. 
tion became real 


Gradually the exer- 

pain. His temples 
throbbed painfully with the rush 
of blood to his head; his staring 
eyes began to smart with the thumping 
pressure ; perspiration trickled coldly 
about his face, which felt thick and 
swollen. Still he crawled downwards. 

He felt a tickling in his throat. He 
was breathing in great, gasping lung- 
fuls, with his face close to the stair 
carpet ; and he could feel the particles 
of dust passing into his mouth and 
down his throat. He wanted to 
cough. His mouth and tongue were 
dry and furry with inhaled dust. The 
musty smell of the dusty carpet filled 
his nostrils ; his nose began to itch. 
He wanted to sneeze. Still he crawled 
downwards. 

In a dumb, vacant sort of way he 
began to wonder how long he had been 
crawling down on all- fours, and how 
much longer he could go on. His 
bs ickbone seemed crac king ; ; there was 

a distinct sound of friction along his 
spine ; his hands were stretched and 
swollen at the wrists. He no longer 
felt afraid of discovery—only very 
sick. He would have stopped, but the 
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stairs were too steep and narrow to 
rest on, in his state of exhaustion. He 
could only continue to crawl down- 
wards. 

Suddenly, with a sort of numbed 
wonder, he felt the minute stabs of a 
prickly surface through his sock. 
Then he realised he had reached the 
mat at the foot of the stairs. With a 
grunt of exhaustion he slithered down, 
gulping for breath. The muscles of 
his legs and arms were all trembling: 

For some time he lay there, his 
whole body quivering with the effort of 
recovery. He thought with a certain 
dogged horror of what he had set him- 
self to do, but a curious determination 
to get out of the house egged him on. 
He heaved himself up, wiping his 
streaming face with his sleeve, and 
groped along the passage.- 

From the cupboard he lifted out his 
overcoat and put it on. Then, leaning 
against the side of the door, he craned 
forward into the cupboard and clutched 
the first newspaper covering the rush 
basket ; with both hands he began 
tearing and crumpling it up, stuffing 
the pieces into the pockets of his over- 
coat. He worked feverishly until his 
pockets were crammed and bulging 
with torn and crumpled paper. Then 
he clutched the rush basket and turned 
to the back door. 

Stealthily he worked back the bolts 
and turned the key. As he closed the 
door behind him the thought of: its 
insecurity pricked him; but a quick 
consciousness of those windows over- 
locking the strip of back garden 
obliterated the momentary pang. 

He crouched instinctively as he 
shuffled down the narrow path to the 
door leading on to the lane. 

His first sigh of relief escaped him 
as he straightened himself to walk 
along the back lane ; but just then the 
cold night air on his damp forehead 
reminded him that he had forgotten 
his cap. He hesitated ; but he had not 
the courage to go back. He walked 
on, feeling in the pockets of his suit ; 
the coloured handkerchief he produced 
he knotted at the four corners and fitted 
on to his cold bald head. 

Thus Mr. Dibb stepped out into the 
lonely streets to carry out the inspirae 
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tion suggested by his son’s strategy 
at tea. 

In turn he visited the baskets. In 
each he pushed torn and crumpled 
pieces of the newspapers from his 
pockets ; into each he scattered two 
and sometimes three messy handfuls 
from the rush basket. It was hazard- 
ous, nerve-trying work. As he hurried 
along, he peered ahead into the alter- 
nate lamp-light and gloom on both 
sides of the street; his eyes had a 
strained, hunted look. As he ap- 
proached each basket, a sick, sinking 
feeling assailed him; during the 
feverish activity of his brief stop at 
each, he shivered ; he sped away from 
each with a furtive backward glance. 
Twice he had to dive into the dark 
unknown of a strange garden, and 
crouch among the shrubs, palpitating 
with slow, successive shocks of dread, 
as the regulation tread of the police- 
man grew louder, vibrated past the 
stucco balustrade of the garden, and 
died away. He was beginning to feel 
the sustained tension of the night’s 
efforts and alarms. But his coat 


pockets were getting empty. 
Only the four baskets on the sea- 


front remained unvisited. Mr. Dibb 
allowed himself to think of his return. 
He was standing in the shadow of a 
corner house, with the broad-lawned 
promenade of the sea-front between 
him and the sea-cliff. He even ques- 
tioned the necessity of visiting those 
four baskets—attached at intervals 
along the wire fence of the cliff. But 
a certain obstinate courage of achieve- 
ment urged him to brave the bare, 
gloomy stretches of the sea-front. 

As he crossed to where the first 
basket was chained to the cliff fence, 
he peered fearfully up and down the 
forlorn, dim-lit stretch of asphalt path. 
Only the low, regular murmur of the 
sea drifted up from below. 

Three times, with hurried, jerky 
movements, his left hand pulled paper 
from his pocket and thrust it into the 
wire basket; then he pushed his 
fingers into the squashy mess at the 
bottom of the rush basket, and dropped 
the débris of rotten fruit on to the 
paper ; again he pushed his fingers into 
the rush basket, producing a whole 
apple, rather soft; this he dropped 
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down into the corner of the wire basket, 
Then he turned quickly away, swallow- 
ing with a forward movement of his 

chin. _ 

The slapping of his slippered feet 
on the asphalt sounded loud in the 
gloomy solitude. 

Another basket was reached, and the 
assortment of paper and fruiterers’ 
refuse administered hurriedly. Mr. 
Dibb squared his shoulders as he 
hurried away. He began to feel confi- 
dent, elated. Only two more baskets 
—and then a quick return to the safety 
of his home. His thoughts raced on 
to Robinson’s defeat. His pace 
quickened. 

Suddenly he stepped short and 
stopped, glaring ahead at the deceptive 
spaces of lamp-light and gloom. The 
sharp strikes of a man’s footsteps on 
the asphalt interrupted the low mur- 
mur of the sea on the shore below. A 
sickening spasm of dread gripped Mr. 
Dibb just below the ribs ; he crooked 
his finger inside his turned coat collar, 
tugging at the neck band of his shirt ; 
his throat seemed full. 

The hollow echoing of the footsteps 
was cOming nearer. 

Mr. Dibb glared ahead. He could 
just see the dim figure approaching — 
out from the gloom into the lamp-light, 
and on into gloom again. Mr. Dibb 
half turned, staring about like a 
startled animal ; but there was no near 
opening in the railings. He realised 
he could not turn back. Uncertainly 
he moved along. 

Then suddenly his legs went limp and 
heavy. The man had stopped. Mr. 
Dibb could see him standing against 
the railings of the cliff. Mr. Dibb 
hesitated ; then he moved on. The 
man was looking out over the sea ; and 
there was a turning off the front just 
short of where he stood. Mr. Dibb 
began to hope: after all the man 
might not know him. He tried to put 
his feet down firmly as he neared the 
man. Then he remembered the 
knotted handkerchief, and his hand 
went up to his head. But he had to 
go forward now ; and he was very near 
the opening in the railings. The man 
was still looking out to sea. Mr. Dibb 
began to sidle across towards the rail- 
ings of the grass promenade, looking 














away from the man. Seon he would 
have his back to the man. With this 
thought came a desire, a sort of fas- 
cination, to look at the dim igure by 
the cliff. As he began to move round 
the curve of the opening, he turned 
and looked. The man had turned 
round. 

Mr. Dibb halted ; his body seemed to 
stiffen, and his mouth opened, fish-like, 
in his amazement. 

The man was Adolphus Robinson. 

The two men stared at each other in 
the dim light. Almost at once Robin- 
son moved forward. A sort of quiver 
moved Mr. Dibb’s shoulders, as he 
stood there fascinated. There was a 
hunted look in his eyes. 

Robinson approached, — smiling. 
‘** Good evening, Mr. Dibb,’’ he said. 

Mr. Dibb nodded his head. He 
swallowed with difficulty, as if his 
throat was very dry. 

Robinson locked Dibb over, 
laughed a little at the knotted hand- 
kerchief, and then peered down into 
Mr. Dibb’s face. ‘‘ Well I’m 
blessed! ’’ he jerked out. ‘‘ Who’d 
have thought it.’”’ 

Mr. Dibb glared up into Robinson’s 
face. ‘‘ Well, what is it? ’’ he blurted 
out. 

‘* I’m blessed ! ’’ repeated Robinson, 
still smiling. Then he thrust his 
hands into the pockets of his coat, 
swaying a little backwards with his 
head on one side. ‘* Which way have 
you been round? ”’ he asked. 

Mr. Dibb shifted the weight of his 
body from one foot to the other. ‘‘I 
don’t know what you mean,’’ he said. 
He spoke defiantly, still glaring at 
Robinson, but his lips quivered as he 
spoke. 

‘‘ That,’’ retorted Robinson, jerking 
his right hand outwards in his coat 
pocket towards the rush basket. 
*That’s what I mean. What is it? ’’ 

Mr. Dibb changed the rush basket 
over into the hand farther from Robin- 
son. ‘‘ Tha-at,’’ he began, stammer- 
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ing ; then he spoke angrily. ‘* I don’t 
see it is your business.”’ 

Robinson laughed. ‘‘ No?’’ he 
quizzed ; then he continued. *< it’s 
really rather funny ; but I'd give some- 
thing to know. Look here, Dibb,’’ 
he went on briskly, ‘‘ you may as well 
own up. I know what you’ve been 
playing at.’’ 

Mr. Dibb heaved as if to speak. 

‘* You needn’t deny it,’’ interposed 
Robinson, ‘‘I know. Why, man, I 
have been round emptying the infernal 
things, as a precaution. But have you 
been filling them after me? Or—— 
yes, you must have been.’’ 

Then Mr. Dibb had an inspiration. 
‘‘ There’s a policeman coming,’’ he re- 
marked, nodding away across the road. 
‘* Hadn’t we better move off. He’s 
sure to know us both.’’ He began to 
move away. 

Robinson turned, walking beside 
him. ‘‘ Where? ’’ he demanded, look- 
in;r about in the gloom. 

‘* He’s just turned in to look at a 
doorway lower down,”’ lied Mr. Dibb. 
His readiness surprised him, and gave 
him confidence. ‘‘If we walk faster 
we mav miss him.”’ 

The two men quickened their pace 
across the road in silence, Robinson 
peering f. + the imaginary policeman. 

‘““What about these infernal 
baskets? '' he asked, as they began to 
disappear along the shadowed paves 
ment of the dim street. 

At the next meeting of the Town 
Council, the committee of inspection 
reported that they found eighteen of 
the baskets sufficiently well filled to 
justify their continuance. 

The finding surprised the Council 
exceedingly—Mr. Dibb and Robinson 
excepted. 

But none of them, Robinson again 
excepted, thought to connect it with 
the noticed fact that Mr. Dibb had per- 
manently discarded his coloured hand- 


kerchiefs. 























A Man of Action. 


By M. Forrest. 


AVE STARK was not a person 
of great conversational powers. 
When he came to tea with his 

near neighbours, the Trowns, he rarely 
spoke, except for the formal words of 
greeting, ‘“‘’ Evening, Brown; ’even- 
ing, Mrs. Brown; ‘evening, Miss 
Maida,’”’ simply drumming gently with 
his big forefinger on the cloth when he 
required anything at the table; for in- 
stance, one rap meant butter, two 
bread, three tea, and so on. Maida 
Brown grew to read the signs with 
alacrity, and, being as chattersome as 
a magpie herself, she liked the silent 
listener none the less because he never 
interrupted her. 

Stephen Brown had been a_school- 
master, and suddenly tiring of his 
daily round, had flung up his accus- 
tomed mode of life, and gone on the 
land, which was bad for the land, and 
worse for Steve. 

His delicate, lady-like wife was the 
last woman to make a capable farmer’s 
helpmeet, and pretty Maida, their only 
child, had, of course, no experience. 
When the seasons were good, they 
muddled along somehow; but after 
eight months’ drought, in an evil hour, 
Stephen mortgaged his home to Cyrus 
Tender, whose nature belied his name. 

Cyrus was an admirer of Maida’s, 
or else, he insinuated, he might not 
have been so ready to oblige Brown; 
but, in truth, Cvrus saw his way to 
make the property pay with proper 
management, should it fall into his 
hands, with or without the girl. 

For a year or two the interest accu- 
mulated, and then ‘ender began to 
press for his money. 

One day in early spring, when a cold 
westerly wind was blowing across the 
flat country about Brown’s farm, and 
the Killarney Hills in the distance 


stood out sharp and blue against the 
sky, Dave Stark rode up to the house. 

Maida, in a pink print frock and a 
white sunbonnet, was busy drawing 
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water at the well. Brown had taken 
his wife into the township in the 
shabby old buckboard to get stores, 
and except for the knock-about boy 
who was working away in the lucerne 
paddock, Maida was alone on the farm. 

Dave hitched his horse’s bridle to the 
stockyard gate, and walked across to 
the girl, landing the full bucket of 
water for her by a swift turn of the 
windlass. 

‘““ Heard you’re going to get mar- 
ried,’’ he said laconically, by way of 
commencing a rare conversation. 

Maida reddened and frowned, then 
suddenly began to cry, wiping her eyes 
on the strings of her bonnet. 

Dave drummed on the iron handle of 
the windlass with a meditative finger, 
and she looked round mechanically to 
see what he wanted, but found he was 
looking straight at her. 

‘“‘ Girls get married every day,’ he 
said with an effort; ‘‘ nothing to cry 
about.”’ 

‘“* But I hate him,’’ said Maida pas- 
sionately, twisting the rope of the 
bucket as though she wished it were 
Cyrus’s neck. 

‘*What do marry him for, 
then?’’ asked Dave, his wondering 
grey eyes on her. 

““Oh! Just because I have to! He 
has said that he will give me the farm 
as a wedding present—and if : don’t 
marry him he will foreclose on Daddy 
—and Mother says Dad is too old to 
start afresh now—and she is always 
sick. I don’t know what would become 
of them if they lost this place. I would 
go out to service myself if they would 
let me; but, then, I don’t suppose I 
could keep them, and Father would fret 
himself dead in no time.’’ 

She lifted the bucket, but Dave took 
it gently from her. 

He said nothing as they walked to- 
wards the house, Maida drying her 
eyes, and wondering if her angry tears 
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had made her nose red—not that it 
mattered now! Nothing mattered any 
more since she had to marry Cyrus 
Tender ! 

The boy was whistling lightheartedly 
in the lucerne patch, and a magpie was 
singing joyously down by the creek. 
Still the man of action had found no 
words to comfort her. 

When they reached the back door of 
the kitchen Dave Stark put the bucket 
inside the door, and stood a minute 
with his hand in the pocket of his coat ; 
then, seating himself heavily on the top 
step, he asked for pen and ink. Maida 
went into the house. to get it for him, 
and returned to find him chewing a 
straw of grass with an air of bovine 
content. which aggravated her. 

She put the stone bottle of ink beside 
him, and, handing him the pen, pro- 
ceeded to wash saucepans noisily in 
the kitchen. 

She thought he might have shown 
some sympathy with her trouble. She 
had always liked Dave. If it had been 
Dave Stark instead of Cyrus Tender 
who was to have been her husband, 
she didn’t think she would have cried 
about it! 

But Dave! Such a notion had never 
entered his dear wooden old head! 

Outside, on the steps, she could hear 
his pen scratching away, and once he 
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ce 


said ‘‘Damn!”’ softly, then she re- 
membered that the pen was rusty. 

Presently she put down the sauce- 
pan she was polishing, and went to the 
back door. He stood up and held a 
slip of paper towards her. Unfolding 
it with shaking fingers, and a little 
annoyed speculation as to what he was 
making mysteries about, she found it 
to be a cheque made pavable to herself 
or bearer, for the full amount of Ten- 
der’s loan to her father, with two 
years’ interest added. 

She forgot to wonder how he knew 
the sum, forgot everything but his 
kindness, and that overpowered her. 

**QOh!’”’ she said, and her cheeks 
were as pink as her dress. ‘‘ Oh!” 
she said, and she sat down suddenly 
on the form near the door. ‘‘ But I 
can’t possibly take it,’’ she gasped. 

“Why not? Call it a wedding pre- 
sent,’’ said the man of few words, lean- 
ing wearily against the doorpost as 
though his efforts at sustained conver- 
sation had exhausted him. 

She looked up, startled. 

** Why—how do you mean?” 

He rubbed one foot thoughtfully 
against the other, but his eyes glowed. 

‘Girls get married every day,’’ he 
said. ‘* Nothing to make a fuss about 
—suppose you marry me? Think you 
could ? ’ ; 

She thought she might. 


Trumpeter Johns. 





By Frederic Martyn. 


SHORT time ago I was dining, 

A as a guest, at the officers’ mess 
of a certain. distinguished 
cavalry regiment, and witnessed a very 
quaint piece of ceremonial. : 
When dinner was over, and the pre- 
sident had given the usual toast of 
“The King,’ generally the only toast 
drunk at military messes, a mess- 


waiter went up to him and whispered in 
his ear. 

‘Teil him to march them in,” said 
the president aloud. 





A minute or two elapsed, and then 
the door opened, and the trumpeters 
of the regiment marched in in single 
file, the trumpet-major bringing up the 
rear, and took up position at the bottom 
of the room. 

They were no sooner brought to a 
halt and fronted facing the president 
than that officer filled his glass anew, 
and every one else at the table, myself 
included, followed suit. 

‘*Gentlemen,’’ said the president, 
rising, and speaking in solemn tones, 
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“I ask you to drink to the memory of 
Trumpeter Johns.’’ 

“To the memory of Trumpeter 
Johns!’’ said the officers reverently, 
and emptied their glasses. 

‘“* Right turn—quick march,’’ said 
the trumpet-major, obeying a wave cf 
the president’s hand, and the trum- 
peters tramped out of the room, the 
whole ceremony not having taken more 
than five minutes. 

The scene roused my curiosity to 
such an extent that as soon as we were 
settled in the anteroom after dinner, I 
asked the officer whose guest I was to 
tell me about the origin of the curious 
regimental custom I had just witnessed. 

‘* Who was Trumpeter Johns? ’’ he 
said, repeating part of my question. 
** Why, Trumpeter Johns was the 
worst character the regiment has ever 
had belonging to it, and the pluckiest 
little beggar the British Army has ever 
owned. We drink to his memory on 
the anniversary of his death because he 
saved the regiment from disgrace, and, 
incidentally, from being wiped out 
also. 

‘“No; it didn’t happen in any of 
our recent wars. As a matter of fact, 
this year is the fiftieth anniversary of 
the event, it having occurred in 1858, 
when the Indian Mutiny was in its 
final stages. I, in common with every 
other officer of the regiment, and man 
too for the matter of that, know the 
details just as well almost as if I had 
been present, and if you really want to 
hear the story I will tell it to you, but I 
warn you that it is rather long, and 
perhaps not particularly interesting to 
an outsider.’’ 

‘“T shall be delighted to hear it,’’ I 
replied, ‘‘ and I am quite satisfied that 
it will prove more interesting to out- 
siders than it is to the members of the 
regiment itself.”’ 

‘* Very well, then, here goes. When 
the Indian Mutiny broke out, the regi- 
ment had been some sixteen years in 
India, and, as most of the time had 
been passed in the plains, everybody 
was pretty well worn out, and 
anxiously longing for the happy day 
when the ‘ route’ for England would 
arrive. Unluckily the Mutiny broke 
out, and nobody saw the white cliffs, 
so often pictured in the mind's eye, 
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until a couple of years afterwards, and 
quite half the regiment never saw them 
again at all. 


‘“* Among the trumpeters was, at the 
time the Mutiny broke out, a boy 
named James Johns, who had been 
born in the’ regiment some fifteen 
years before, his father being a private 
soldier, and had lived all his life in 
India. It is hardly necessary to tell 
you that a barrack, and more especially 
an Indian cantonment, is not an ideal 
place in which to bring up children, 
and Jimmy Johns grew up with all the 
unlovely attributes of the ‘ barrack 
rat,’ and a great many more that he 
had invented for himself. His father 
and mother were both carried off by 
cholera in 1854, and, as a provision for 
him, the orphan was enlisted into the 
regiment as a boy, becoming full 
trumpeter in due course. 

‘““ He speedily developed into what, 
in those days, was known as a 
‘Queen’s Hard Bargain,’ and the 
commanding officér became sorry all 
the time that he had ever sanctioned 
his enlistment. It wasn’t merely mis- 
chief that was the matter with him; 
he was impregnated with vice, and 
could drink, swear, and misbehave 
himself generally in a way that left the 
hardest cases in the regiment lengths 
behind. 

‘* He had been punished by ‘ cells’ 
many and many a time, and had even 
appeared before a regimental court- 
martial more than once, without any 
improvement being worked in his con- 
duct; so that at last, when he was 
guilty of a more than ordinary out- 
rageous infraction of discipline, the 
colonel sadly made up his mind that 
there was nothing for it but to send 
him before a District Court-Martial, 
with a view to his being discharged 
from the Army as an incorrigible and 
worthless character. 

‘* Now, there was in the regiment at 
that time a peculiarly savage and in- 
tractable horse, which the men called 
‘The Shark,’ on account of its pro- 
pensity to use its teeth upon any one 
who came within reach of the jaw con- 
taining them. 

‘* 1+ so happened that on the morn- 
ing when the colonel had remanded 
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Jimmy Johns in custody so that he 
might make application for a court- 
martial on him, ‘The Shark’ had 
seized the opportunity offered by his 
head being loose and the man who 
‘did’ him being in the stall at the 
same time, to strip the flesh off one 
of the said man’s arms. 

“Just at that moment the escort 
which had Jimmy in charge was pass- 
ing the open door of the stable on the 
way to the guard-room, and Jimmy, 
taking in the position of affairs at a 
glance, rushed from his position be- 
tween the two men with drawn swords, 
before either they or the corporal be- 
hind could divine his intention, and 
threw himself between ‘ The Shark’ 
and its prey just as it had its mouth 

to take another bite. 

“ Without taking any notice of the 
horse further than to catch hold of its 
lower jaw and force its head upwards, 
Trumpeter Johns turned to the bleed- 
ing and, by this time, insensible vic- 
tim, and dragged him out of the stall, 
the surprised ‘ Shark’ standing still 
and looking on. 

“Other men who were employed in 
the stable had in the meantime come 
up, and the wounded soldier was 
carried off to hospital. 

“The corporal in charge of the 
escort now looked about for his 
prisoner, and was horrified to see 
Trumpeter Johns coolly sitting in the 
straw right under ‘The Shark’s’ 
belly, apparently attaching no import- 
ance to the fact that the probabilities 
all pointed in the direction of the beast 
kicking his brains out in the course of 
the next few minutes. 

“““Come out of that, you young 
fool!’ yelled the corporal. ‘ The 
horse will kick your brains out in a 
minute.’ 

“*T’m more comfortable here than 
I should be in the clink,’ said the 
trumpeter coolly. 

‘* The Shark ’ was standing quietly 
just then, and the corporal, presuming 
upon this, went in the stall with the 
intention of dragging the trumpeter 
out and conveying him to durance in 
accordance with his duty. 

F The horse’s head was turned to one 
side, and the corporal, gingerly creep- 
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ing close to the side of the stall on the 
opposite side, bent down to get a grip 
on the refractory trumpeter. 

‘* He had no sooner bent his back, 
however, than he straightened it again 
with a yell: the horse had taken no 
notice of him until he bent down, but 
the moment the opportunity offered 
had brought its head round and seized 
him by that part of his anatomy which 
is usually associated with the birch. 

‘* Then the sergeant-major was sent 
for, and the sergeant-major, in his 
turn, sent to the adjutant for instruc- 
tions. The adjutant was still in the 
orderly room with the colonel when he 
got the message, and both of them 
came over together. 

** * Now, Johns,’ said the colonel, as 
soon as he had been made acquainted 
with the circumstances, ‘ just come out 
of that and tie that horse’s head up in 
the rack.’ 

*** I'd rather have my brains kicked 
out here than go back to the guard- 
room,’ said the trumpeter sullenly. 

*** You shan’t go back to the guard- 
room this time, my boy,’ replied the 
colonel, not unkindly : ‘ in recognition 
of your pluck in dragging the man 
away from the horse I will give you 
one more chance, and you may consider 
yourself released from arrest.’ 

‘“ These words were no sooner out 
of the colonel’s mouth than the 
trumpeter jumped up and had the 
horse, which no man there would have 
cared to approach just then without a 
pitchfork in his hand, tied up in a jiffy. 

*** Please, sir, may I have him for 
my horse and look after him alto- 
gether,’ he said as he came out of the 
stall, and stood rigidly ‘ at attention.’ 

‘“The colonel looked curiously at 
the boy, and hesitated: perhaps he 
was thinking of the responsibility of 
granting the request, seeing that any 
day ‘The Shark’ might turn round 
and kill his attendant. 

‘** You shall have him,’ he said, at 
last making up his mind, ‘ as long as 
you behave yourself. The very first 
time you are brought before me I will 
take him away from you.’ 

‘* And thus commenced the partner- 
ship between the wérst ‘ man’ and the 
worst horse in the regiment: a parte 
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nership that was to wind up in a blaze 
of glory for both. 

‘‘A grin went round, commencing 
with the adjutant himself, at this novel 
inducement to be good ; but the colonel 
knew what he was doing. 

‘*From that time forth Trumpeter 
Johns mended his ways, though truth 
compels the qualification that he only 
repaired them sufficiently to keep him- 
self on the free-side of the guard-room 
door. 

‘** The Shark’ and he seemed to 
understand one another perfectly, and 
the happiest time for both was when 
they were together, which, after the 
outbreak of the Mutiny, was pretty 
nearly always. 

‘‘The Mutiny dragged on to its 
close, and at last, to the great glee of 
all ranks, the welcome order was re- 
ceived to commence the march down 
to the coast for embarkation. With 


thoughts and pleasurable anticipations 
of home in every mind the regiment 
left its cantonment and marched along 
the Grand Trunk Road ; but, alas for 
their hopes ! there was only one march 


made in the direction of home on that 
occasion ; for in the middle of the first 
night the sentries heard the jingle of 
accoutrements, and a staff officer with 
a cavalry escort rode up, and brought 
an order for the regiment to proceed 
forthwith to Goorsagunge to join a 
field force which was being got to- 
gether to disperse a considerable force 
of rebels which had collected in the 
vicinity of Azimghur. 

‘‘The line of march to the new 
destination of the regiment lay for 
some distance along the route taken 
by the force which relieved Lucknow, 
and there was no mistaking the road, 
for it was marked by the whitened 
bones of slain men, the ruins of vil- 
lages, and houses destroyed by fire. 

‘¢ The regiment was within a couple 
of days’ march of reaching Goorsa- 


gunge, where it was to join up with, 


the rest of the field force, as already 
stated, when in the middle of the night 
the sleeping camp was aroused by the 
furious blowing of ‘ the alarm,’ alter- 
nating with wild, unmeaning blasts 


upon a trumpet. 
‘* In those days every one lay dowp 
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with his weapons by his side, and 
at the first note of the trumpet there 
was a rush for the horse lines, and, in 
less time than it takes to relate it, the 
troops were in fighting trim. Then it 
was seen that we were being attacked 
by a large force of rebel cavalry, 
which, in some unaccountable manner, 
had got within our outlying pickets, 
and would, had it not been for the 
alarm, have fallen upon the regiment 
quite unawares, and in all probability 
cut it up to a man. 

** Those who got at grips with the 
enemy first saw a curious sight: they 
saw Trumpeter Johns and ‘The 
Shark ’ fighting the whole rebel force 
between them. ohns_ was laying 
about him with both sword and 
trumpet, when the trumpet wasn’t at 
his mouth for the purpose of blowing 
these unearthly blasts, and ‘ The 
Shark ’ was making a fearful mess of 
such of the rebels as came his way, as 
was evidenced by the fact that no less 
than twenty corpses were found in the 
morning with the flesh torn clean off 
different parts. 

““Under a heap of dead the 
searchers found the hamstrung carcass 
of ‘The Shark’ with the corpse of 
Trumpeter Johns lying across it, his 
battered trumpet in his hand, and a 
gleeful smile upon his face. 

““It turned out afterwards that the 
men on outlying picket, and the inner 
guard and sentries, had been drugged 
by treacherous camp followers dosing 
the coffee with which it was the custom 
to regale men on guard and picket ; 
but how it came about that Trumpeter 
Johns and ‘ The Shark’ were wander- 
ing about that night at some distance 
from the camp will never be known. 
It was surmised at the time that he 
went in search of adventures to a vil- 
lage which lay at some distance from 
the camping ground, but there was no 
evidence of any kind to show that this 
view was correct. That’s the legend, 
as it has come down to us, of two bad 
characters of which the regiment is 
ve~v proud.”’ 

‘*To the memory of Trumpeter 
Johns and ‘The Shark,’’’ said I, 
drinking up my Scotch-and-soda. 














